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“In spite of everything that has happened between you and my father I would like 
to have you remain to luncheon” 


(See ‘‘ The Guest of Honor,” page 49) 











“ His eyes were drawn back to the wretched wisp of twisted rods and crumpled sheathing, shooting 
downward over the blue of the river”’ 


(See “* The Insurrecto,’”’ page 34) 
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fs)LL nature is aglow in merry 


esses 
aL May-time, and no spot in 
s\n Ny the land seems more radi- 
NG J ant than our park-fes- 

Z CK tooned Capital City. The 
extra session has no terrors 
for the merry groups in the parks and in 
the woods. The staid Senator steps more 
lightly, the consequential Congressman 
finds himself in a more congenial mood; 
and if Capitol Hill legislators partake of 
spring sports, there will be little acrimony 
in arguments over schedule and schism. 

The thirty days’ respite from congres- 
sional grind has worked wonders in legisla- 
tive Washington. The President returned 
from the Georgia golf fields with the Big 
Stick hidden in his bag. His lightness of 
step indicated that the Chief Executive 
had enjoyed a good spring outing, and 
that he was now ready to take a brassie 
for the troublesome bunker. 

The new Democratic House is stealthily 
arranging a few hazards for the President, 
but Mr. Taft’s public career has been a 
succession of untying knots and taking 
care of difficulties, and as everyone gathers 
about the “tee,” the presidential stick 
sends the challenge-ball a-glimmering on 
a long drive. 

Stirring breakfast news is supplied in 
the war reports from the Alamo at old 
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San Antonio and the military maneuvers on 
the border, but the executive club is swing- 
ing in another direction, 

Meantime the Roosevelt dam has been 
dedicated by the redoubtable Colonel; 
the water rushes forth; irrigation is a great 
national fact—while. the government at 
Washington moves along ‘as usual, with 
a few national policies which are still under 
consideration. 

* * * 


T= change from gloomy London and 
misty Paris to the fresh, spring-like 
beauty of Washington seems like escaping 
from a prison dungeon to the bright sun- 
light of freedom. With due appreciation 
of Old World capitals, there is no dome so 
impressive in its proportions, so beautiful 
in its setting, as that of our own Capitol 
on the Potomac. 

The difference between the people of 
the Old World and those of the New is also 
marked. Our nervous energy may lack 
poise, and the American woman may not 
be as soft of voice or as charming in her 
strict tailor-made suit, as is her European 
cousin. The grim lines about American 
mouths, the natural impatience, the nasal 
twang of our voices, in strident staccato, 
may shock the somnolent nerves of the 
Old World. But in all this, we see only an 
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evidence of the abyss that lies between the 
viewpoint of the two hemispheres. One 
is founded upon monarchial customs and 
traditions of past centuries; the other upon 
the force of initiative and enterprise, slowly 
crystalized in homogeneity. 


A 


* * * 


NEW story on Lincoln emanates 
from the Navy Department; but 


the Great Emancipator’s “‘way to do it” 














JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
Appointed Special Ambassador by President Taft to 
attend the Coronation of George V 





in this case would be rather dangerous for 
general adoption. 

Early in the war a naval captain de- 
cided to enter the Confederate service. 
His wife pleaded with him to remain with 
the Union, not only because of loyalty 
but because it meant the support of his 
family. But the resignation was dispatched 
to the Department at Washington, and 
the wife, left alone with her little family, 
decided that she would go to the Capitol 
and would herself see if something could 
not be done. 

At the Navy Department she told her 


story, but the officials said that she was 
quite too late, because the resignation had 
been accepted. Finally the Secretary, 
touched by her appeal, suggested that there 
was one person in the country who might 
do something for her—that was President 
Lincoln. 

With her luncheon basket on her arm 
and with her little tots tugging at her 
skirts, she made her way to the White 
House. She found the President, and he, 
having heard her story, at once sent over 
for the Secretary. of the Navy, that he 
might see the papers in the case. The 
Secretary, who was himself won to the 
cause, presented the facts. As Lincoln 
looked at the anxious little wife, he asked: 

“Mr. Secretary, is there no way that 
this can be arranged?” 

“T know of no possible way, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

“Let me see the resignation.” 

It was handed. to him. He examined 
the document carefully and then de- 
liberately tore it across and into shreds. 
“This,” he said, turning to the Secretary 
and to the little mother, ‘‘this is one way 
to do it.” 

Thus the officer remained with the 
Union because of his wife and the Presi- 
dent, and the service-record of this South- 
ern captain is among the brightest in the 
annals of our naval history. 


-* * * 


OCATION on the earth’s surface often 
reverses customs. In school we 
learned that the Chinese use white for 
mourning, while in western countries 
black is of course worn. 

“That which we are,” said Sir Gilbert 
Hammerton, “is due in great part to the 
accident of our surroundings.”’ Again he 
remarks, “‘We are like blank paper that 
takes a tint by reflection from what is 
nearest, and changes as its surroundings 
change.” 

Diversity prevails throughout the world, 
and we are inclined to criticize everything 
abroad that does not harmonize with our 
approved customs at home. But as we 
reflect upon these lands of past centuries, 
from which many of our own customs 
and traditions have come, international 
tolerance grows. Then, too, the exhilara- 
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tion of being safely home again in the 
“greatest land on earth,” and of witness- 
ing the beauty of nature on every hand, 
makes us less harsh in the cynicism with 
which we speak of countries across the 
water, where the weight of centuries seems 
to influence people and customs. 


* * *- 


ARBLES were the innocent cause of 

many sighs in the opening day’s 
program of the House. Not even the 
contest back of the schoolhouse was more 
hazardous, for the game of marbles in 
the House of Representatives had to do 
with the selection of seats in the legislative 
chamber. 

The floor of the House was cleared when 
the drawing began, and the members 
filed to the cloak-room, reflecting upon 
past luck in lottery. Marbles numbered 
to correspond with those assigned to mem- 
kers on the alphabetical roll-call were 
placed in a box, and proceedings began. 
One by one the marbles were drawn out 
at random by the page, and as each number 
was called, there was a scramble to the 
House chamber as the member selected 
the best available seat. 

The early birds got the choicest sittings, 
and veterans of many terms watched new 
young members jump and depart for the 
House chamber as their number was drawn, 
while they waited in vain for the calling of 
their ‘‘unlucky . number” and _ reflected 
upon obscurity in the end wing. 


* * * 


peevEe did the House of Representa- 
tives resound with more enthusiastic 
cheering than when Speaker Champ Clark 
walked down the center aisle, and ascended 
to the marble desk. 

He had been notified in his room of his 
election as Speaker without a single dis- 
senting Democratic vote, and before he 
had reached the doorway of the Democratic 
side of the House, pages waved small 
American flags aloft while Democrats 
and Republicans on the floor, assisted by 
hundreds of men and women in the gal- 
leries, greeted the new Speaker with a 
deafening welcome. 

It had been a strenuous morning for 
Mr. Clark. - Before election, visitors 
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thronged his office. Governor Harmon of 
Ohio had come in to pay his respects; 
William Jennings Bryan made a fifteen- 
minute call; Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, left 
the office smiling visibly. Representative 
James R. Mann, the minority leader, came 
early in the morning personally to offer 
congratulations to the man who was his 
rival for the honors of the speakership. 











PRESIDENT TAFT AND PARTY IN CUBA 
See ‘‘Presidential Trips by Land and by Sea”’ 


Following his acceptance of the speaker- 
ship Mr. Clark spoke for a few moments 
on the measures which the Democrats in 
the House proposed to enact. Emphasis 
was laid upon tariff revision, election of the 
Senators by popular vote, publication of 
campaign contributions, the admission 
to statehood of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and such changes in the House rules as 
would permit proper consideration of 
public measures. 

After having delivered a brief perora- 
tion in which he remarked to his “fellow- 
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members on both sides of the big aisle”’ 
that “‘he serves his party best who serves 
his country best,” the oath of office was 
administered. 


* * * 


[IGNIFIED and tearful swan-songs 
are the custom at the Capital. 
Retiring Clerk McDowell of the House 
of Representatives delivered the introduc- 
tion to his with a seriousness which might 
lay claim to both those characteristics. 





WALTER L. FISHER 
New Secretary of the Interior, who makes a specialty 
of hard jobs 


For sixteen years, the major said, he had 
served in the House of Representatives, 
during which period seventy-eight mem- 
bers had died. 

The living.House prepared itself to weep 
over these departed predecessors and to 
reflect upon the terrible rate of mortality, 
as the orator continued that these dead 
had “‘gone beyond the great river where 
they await the supreme committee on 
committees for assignment to their proper 
places.” Peals of laughter rang through 
the House at this sally at the Democrats. 

Graceful thanks were then tendered to 
the members of the new Congress for 
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“what they were about to do” to him. 
Major McDowell had been Clerk of the 
House during sixteen years of Republican 
leadership and his “‘acceptance of the fate” 
which removed him from office showed 
more of the quality of humorous philoso- 
phy than of grim resignation to the edict 
of the new committee on committees. 


* * * 


HARP jobs have for years been the 

specialty of Walter L. Fisher, the 
new Secretary of the Interior. Although 
born in Wheeling, West Virginia, and edu- 
cated in Indiana at Hanover College, of 
which his father was president, yet Mr. 
Fisher’s name has for years been connected 
with Chicago. He has there found many 
“hard jobs” since his first acceptance of 
public office in 1888. Some of his most 
notable work has been performed as secre- 
tary, and later as president, of the Munici- 
pal Voters’ League of his city. This or- 
ganization was formed for the improve- 
ment of the Chicago City Council, and 
Mr. Fisher developed rare faculties for 
disturbing the ‘Gray Wolves’ who were 
at the time comfortably ensconced in 
municipal chairs. 

As traction counsel for his city under 
Mayor Dunne, Mr. Fisher disentangled 
a municipal knot that seemed to defy 
ingenuity. He opposed the Mayor’s 
desire for municipal ownership and found 
a solution of the public-utility questions 
that Chicagoans heartily endorsed on a 
referendum vote. 

Mr. Fisher has long been an enthusiast 
on the conservation problem, and his ap- 
pointment by the President has on every 
hand met with approval. 


* * * 


_— looking about for the new 
Senator from Connecticut, someone 
advised, with a smile, that I watch out 
for “the gentleman with a nutmeg watch- 
charm.” The “nutmeg” joke on Connecti- 
cut members of both Houses seems to have 
outlived even the old story of the Kansas 
windstorms. 

But one might almost expect some in- 
signia of his state to be worn by the new 
Senator from Connecticut, for if the ‘‘Nut- 
meg State” ever had a loyal son, George 
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Payne McLean is the man. He has served 
in almost every capacity in his State, 
from that of Chairman of the Commission 
on State Prisons to that of Governor, 
in which office Mr. McLean proved to be 
one of the best executive heads that his 
state ever had. 

Aside from his arduous gubernatorial 
duties, many social demands were made 
upon his time. The Governor of Connecti- 
cut is expected to appear and to speak 
at social functions anywhere and every- 
where in his state—and this program 
seriously impaired the health of Governor 
McLean. He was obliged to take a long 
rest and has heen practically out of politics 
since the end of his term as Governor in 
1902. 

Occasionally he has come out from the 
retirement of his country home at Sims- 
bury, to deliver one of his inimitable 
orations. They still tell in Connecticut 
of his eulogy at the funeral of Governor 
Lilley, his close personal friend. “McLean’s 
speeches always held his audience,” said 
a politician who heard the Lilley eulogy, 
“but that day he delivered a classic.” 
Those who have read Senator McLean’s 
addresses or other writings must regard 
him as a lawyer who has had the broadest 
educational advantages. Yet he is neither 
a college nor a law school graduate; he 
passed the bar following hard study in 
a Hartford law office. 

The political gift seems to be in Senator 
McLean’s blood; he has a ready smile 
and a sincere regard for his fellow-men. 
Though he declares that he doesn’t ‘“‘ex- 
pect to set the Potomac on fire,’’ George 
P. McLean can be depended upon to 
labor in the Senate with the same loyalty 
that has characterized his thirty years’ 
service to his state. 


* * * 


S he made his way along the hall from 
the House restaurant, the new South- 

ern member was chuckling. 

“What’s the joke?” he was asked. 

‘‘Joke’s all right, as far as it goes,” he 
said, “but I think the fellow was joshing. 
By George,” as the audience waited pa- 
tiently for the story, “but that’s great 
stuff to send down home on negro sensi- 
bilities. 
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“You see,”’ he began, “I was amazed at 
the activity of the waiters downstairs— 
never saw niggers move fast before. One 
of them took my order—I didn’t have to 
holler my head off at him, either—and 
brought it back without a mistake. The 
fellow across the table was taking it in. 

““Pretty clever nigger, eh?’ he asked. 
“T told him I was dumfounded. I never 





HON. GEORGE P. McLEAN 
United States Senator from Connecticut. 
of the ‘‘Nutmeg State”’ 


A loyal son 


would have believed that a nigger could 
walk fast, let alone take an order straight, 
and show ordinary intelligence. 

“*You don’t know Washington niggers,’ 
advised my friend. ‘Why, they have the 
most acute sensibilities in the world. First 
time I came in here I looked at the bill- 
of-fare and said to the old fellow who was 
fussing at the back of my chair: 

“ ‘Got frogs’ legs?’ 

“ “He came around front and said, quick 
as a flash: 
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‘No, I hasn't, sah, got frogs’ legs! Ise 
had rheumatism these fo’teen years, an’ I 
reckon that’d make anyone’s legs crooked.’ ”’ 

The Southern member retired to the 
Committee room still wondering if he had 
been ‘‘joshed.” 

* * * 


RATERNAL interest has been mani- 
fested at the Capital in the future of 
those “ducks”? who were “‘lamed’’ in the 
last election. Many of the late members 
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EX-SENATOR CARTER 
Who has been appointed chairman of the Canadian 
Boundary Commission 


had been so long in office that it seemed 
impossible for them to be other than a 
part of legislative Washington. It was 
even suggested—by a Washington reporter, 
of course—that the “‘Lame Ducks’ be 
gathered into a school of legislative sages 
who should take in training those new 
and inexperienced members who were 
ignorant of the ‘Rules of the House.” 
Several outgoing lights of the Sixty-first 
Congress were so impressed with the im- 
portance of this duty that they remained 
in the city to be present at the opening 
of the new Congress. 

However, important work of another 
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kind presented itself to the “Lame Duck 
Alley” habitants. Ex-Congressman Henry 
S. Boutell has already departed for Lisbon, 
Portugal, in capacity of American minister. 
Former Senator Thomas H. Carter has 
been appointed chairman of the United 
States section of the joint commission on 
the boundary between the United States 
and Canada. Mr. L. White Busbey, 
former secretary to Speaker Cannon, has 
been made secretary of the American 
commission, and ex-Representative James 
A. Tawney, of Minnesota, is also a member. 

The first full meeting of this body will 
take place after all the Canadian members 
have been appointed, and the sessions 
will be held at Washington. 


* * * 


EASONING a priori upon the Presi- 

dent’s message to the Sixty-second 
Congress was as rife in Washington as 
though the annual December message 
were forthcoming. 

The doubt was whether he would urge 
action on any of the pending issues save 
reciprocity with Canada. If not, just 
what stand would he take to make more 
forcible his determination for settling this 
matter? ‘With these thoughts in mind, 
Washington awaited the special message 
from the White House. 

In due time the message came—a plain, 
matter-of-fact statement on reciprocity. 
The history of the negotiations was out- 
lined; the fact that the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sixty-first Congress had 
confirmed the bill was mentioned; and, 
“with a realizing sense of duty to the great 
masses of our people whose welfare is 
involved,” the President asked for early 
action upon “this most important sub- 
ject.” Not a dictatorial sentiment ap- 
peared in the message. Facts were given, 
action was urged, and it was left for the 
Senate and House of Representatives to 
move in the matter as seems best. 


* * * 


 ppprrscronies the great Anglo-American 
treaty will not be concluded in the 
present administration, but President Taft 
may justly claim the honor of arousing 
both English and Americans to a realiza- 
tion of this treaty’s importance. ‘Two of 
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THE LATE TOM LOFTIN JOH 

Who died in Cleveland, Ohio, April 10, was one of the most picturesque characters in American public life. 

Beginning work as a newsboy at 11, Mr. Johnson rose from a clerkshipjin a street railway. office to the own- 

ership of large street railway interests in-Cleveland, Detroit and Brooklyn. He served in the House of 

Representatives from 1891 to 1895 and was Mayor of Cleveland for four consecutive terms. Many will 
remember his championship of 3-cent car fares and his advocacy of the single-tax theory. 





JOHN W. KERN, THE NEW UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM INDIANA 
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the President’s suggestions were quoted 
and extensively commented upon in the 
recent address of Sir Edward Grey before 
the House of Commons. The British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
called “bold and courageous” those words 
that proposed Courts of arbitration for 
the settlement of international misunder- 
standings. He was much impressed, also, 
with President Taft’s belief that two 
governments might exist as amicably as 
do two individuals. Sir Edward nobly 
pointed out to the conservative British 
mind that an Anglo-American peace agree- 
ment was by no means impossible. 

His speech on “‘Peace and Arbitration” 
sounded a new note, and is regarded uni- 
versally as one of the greatest utterances 
made in the interest of disarmament. 


* * * 


OURNALISTIC comments showered 

upon new members are of many kinds 
and colors. No Senator has been the 
object of more extensive publicity than 
Atlee Pomerene of Ohio, whose euphon- 
ious name gave the jaded news-gatherer 
more inspiration than reams of data upon 
a life career and political achievement. 

There was something distinctly new in 
the possibilities of “writing up” the new 
Senator from Ohio. It was not necessary 
to expatiate upon his humble life, with the 
regular curriculum of farm work in summer, 
and the diversion of attendance at the log 
cabin schoolhouse in winter. Nor was 
family history needed to supply a “story.” 
The name of the man was irresistible, and 
the reporters have been busy’ ever since 
deciding whether the cognomen reminds 
them of a facial cream, a new hair-tonic 
or some luscious tropical fruit. 

Out Ohio way, however, Atlee Pomerene 
means more than a poetic name. To his 
“home” record—as prosecuting attorney, 
as member of the Ohio State Tax Com- 
mission, and as Lieutenant-Governor— 
enthusiastic Ohioans point with pride. 
They feel that the late Tom L. Johnson 
made a real “discovery” when he met the 
young Canton lawyer at a Democratic 
mass meeting. 


Progressive in his ideas, honest in his 


convictions, and pleasing in personality, 
Senator Pomerene promises to furnish 
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his country with more important matter 
for discussion than mere gossip over his 
euphonious name. 


* * * 


Te pure food crusade, under the direc- 
tion of the United States District 
Courts, is by no means a figure of speech. 
Eight prosecutions were initiated in Mas- 
sachusetts during the last week of March. 

One attacks a nerve food preparation 





ATLEE POMERENE 
NewjUnited States Senator from Ohio, whose poetic 
name has furnished the press with many 
humorous possibilities 


as by no means calculated to recuperate 
shattered nerves. A cracker especially 
devised for diabetic sufferers, and declared 
to possess remarkably beneficial qualities, 
is also under investigation. Certain 
“compound” vanilla, lemon and orange 
extracts for soda fountain syrups are 
practically shut out from the coming 
renewal of pop concerts and soft drinks. 
An excess of phosphoric acid is alleged 
against a “Boston. Brand Imitation” of 
currant jelly; a fatal impurity and unfitness 
offmaterial ascribed to certain “figlettes”’ ; 
also_an excess of cheap glucose in maca- 





HON. CURTIS° GUILD 
Governor of Massachusetts 1906-08, has just been appointed as Ambassador to Russia by President 
Taft. He enters diplomatic life with a long training in political and economic affairs 
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roons; a deficiency of citrate in lemon 
extract; and an overplus of opium in a 
syrup for the placation of insomnolent 
babies. 

Here is striking evidence of the price 
we pay in substituting “preparations” for 
the old-fashioned output of the house- 
keeper and chemist. A large number of 
manufacturers are honest and _ public 
benefactors, yet there are still upon the 
market altogether too many sophisticated 
commodities. 

* * * 


IOGRAPHIES of public men are 

usually well known before they get 
to Washington—that seems to be part of 
the campaign. Not many people are un- 
familiar with the fact that Charles Fletcher 
Johnson, the first Democratic Senator 
elected from Maine for sixty years, began 
life in the home of a village harness maker, 
teaching school in winter and working in 
his father’s shop in the summer, to earn a 
college education. 

Mr. Johnson hails from Waterville, up 
in the Kennebec country. Although he 
has many times suffered defeat as nominee 
for Governor, the Waterville lawyer cheer- 
fully withstood the force of Republican 
landslides. 

His courage in accepting the Democratic 
nomination against tremendous odds has 
had its reward at last, and Senator John- 
son’s career in the Upper House will be 
followed with interest not only by the 
‘“thome-folks,”’ but also by the nation. 

The Senator is a lover of nature and of 
horses, as all good men around Waterville 
should be. He has a hearty, infectious 
laugh, and he loves to tell good stories. 
He says ‘“‘hoss” just like everyone else in 
the good state of Maine, and many stories 
are going the rounds in regard to the certain 
“hoss” that he prefers to the “best auto- 
mobile in the country.” 


* * * 


UCH attention has been paid of late 

to the matter of fire protection and 
life-saving precautions at Washington, 
and many arguments in favor of federal 
fire legislation have been advanced. The 
recent factory fire in New York—its 
cause, its ravages and its horribly fatal 


results—revived in different towns and 
cities the necessity of enforcing stricter 
building laws. 

The national government will be called 
upon to enact fire legislation unless the 
cities and states revise their codes—this 
is the opinion of Mr. Richard L. Humphrey, 
who conducted the government investi- 
gation of the Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco fires. 

The ordinary fire escape is the object 
of Mr. Humphrey’s sharpest criticism. 





MISS ALICE BOUTELL 
Daughter of former Congressman Henry S. Boutell, who 
has recently been appointed United States Minister to 
Portugal. She will accompany her parentsyto®Portugal 


‘*These iron escapes,” he says, “are built 
as cheaply as possible, and are so con- 
structed that it is a difficult matter for 
anyone to walk down safely under normal 
conditions, much less in the hurry and 
frenzied excitement of a fire. Many of 
these escapes are so steep that it is neces- 
sary to go down backward. Besides, 
descent of the ordinary iron ladder-escape 
is too slow to empty a building filled with 
people.” He continued to exclaim against 
the inefficiency of the present methods of 
escape from city structures. There is no 
question but that his earnest efforts will 
accomplish in time the object in view. 
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A VERMONT visitor at the Capital, who 
listened intently to Mr. Humphrey’s 
argument, made a suggestion. The matter 
resolved itself, he insisted, to one require- 
ment—practice in using fire-escapes. 
“Go down the fire-escapes backward, 
do they?” he asked, with fine scorn. 


[ 

















SENATOR DUNCAN U. FLETCHER 


President of the Southern Commercial Congress 


“Women, I s’pose. 
to, anyway! 

“But make ’em practice. Have laws 
made so they’ll learn to walk down. Just 
laziness, that folks can’t use fire escapes 
like ordinary stairs. If I was a builder 
in the city, I’d have ’em put to that use.” 

The fire-escape in the tenement-house, 
however, has other uses—uses almost as 
important in the flat-dweller’s eye, as 
“ordinary” stairs. The Green Mountain 
man does not know the ice-box, plant- 
shelf, and general receptacle facilities 
offered by the friendly back-window fire 
escape to the dweller of the modern 
apartment-house, but this is one phase of 
the fire-escape problem that must be 
reckoned with just as surely as any other 
part of the problem. 


They’d go down back 
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HE important part that sentiment 

still plays in the conduct of national 
affairs was revealed at the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, recently held in At- 
lanta. The convention was opened by 
striking upon a slab of Georgia marble 
with a gavel whose head was made of 
sixteen pieces of wood, each piece from a 
different Southern state, and held to- 
gether by a handle from an elm planted 
by John Quincy Adams in the White 
House grounds. A new union of the 
Southern States is represented by this 
Congress, whose purposes are outlined 





G. GROSVENOR DAWE 
Managing Director of Southern Commercial Congress 


by the managing director, Mr. G. Gros- 
venor Dawe, as follows: 

“The Southern Commercial Congress 
was held to produce two effects, both 
absolutely essential to national greatness 
and to national cohesion. Its first great 
object was to bring the mind of the whole 
South into fuller light regarding the 
possessions and the destiny of the South. 
The second purpose was to so attract the 
world’s attention to the South along 


- affirmative lines that negative impressions 
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regarding the South and its conditions 
might be swept away forever.” 

The program of the convention was 
worked out with such elaboration that the 
eyes of the entire nation were cynosured 
upon Atlanta during the three days’ 
sessions of the Congress. At times there 
were aS many as one hundred nationally 
important men on the platform at once. 
‘Such a program,” as Mr. Dawe remarks, 
“could not be worked out for any other 
portion of the United States, because no 
other section has the defined significance 
of the word South. If we speak of East 
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CLARENCE J. OWENS 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Southern Commercial 
Congress 


when on the Pacific Coast, it may be any- 
thing from Iowa to Maine. If we speak of 
West when on the Atlantic Coast, it may 
be anything from Ohio to California. 
When we speak of North when on the Gulf 
of Mexico, it may be anything from Maine 
to California. When, however, we say 
the word South, it defines in the mind of 
everyone the territory lying south of the 
Potomac and the Ohio Rivers and extend- 
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ing southeasterly through Missouri and 
around Oklahoma and Texas. 

“The significance of the word South 
has its advantages; for if once, by skill 
and by determination, we can create the 
impression throughout the nation and 
the world that the South is moving, rising, 
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thriving, and again nationally important, 
every square mile of this homogeneous 
region will feel the good effects of such a 
counterblast to the publicity of disorder 
or disease that has hitherto been too largely 
attached to the South. The South is the 
greatest region of unused opportunity 
in the Union at the present time.” 

The historic phase of the meeting made 
Atlanta the scene of a most dramatic 
occurrence in the history of the United 
States. As Mr. Dawe has pointed out, 
“When President Taft, the tenth man to 
occupy the presidential chair since Lincoln, 
was called to preside over the destinies 
of a disrupted country, he saw the business 
men of the South group the emblems of 
their individual states around the flag of 
the Union, thus establishing forever, in 
the eyes of the world, the greatness of the 
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American heart. Past struggles and de- 
feats were forgotten in a new pledge of 
men’s hearts and minds to the problems 
of the nation of which the South is now, 
and ever will be, an integral part. Fifty 
years after the beginning of the strife, 
the Southern States have come into their 
own; they rest serene in the house of their 
fathers and they are now ready to proffer 
their strength to national problems. 

“The meeting at Atlanta was only an 
incident in the work of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress. It was in a measure 
planned out in order that the work of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, as an 
effort, might go on from great things to 
greater along the clearly defined lines of 
non-partisanship and of development to 
which it has been devoting its attention 
since it was first organized in Chattanooga 
in August, 1908.” 

Senator Duncan U. Fletcher was elected 
president of the Congress; John M. Parker, 
honorary president; David R. Francis, 
first vice-president; Thomas S. Southgate, 
second vice-president; G. Grosvenor Dawe 
and Edwin L. Quarles were re-elected 
managing-director and _ secretary re- 
spectively. Dr. Clarence J. Owens, com- 
mander-in-chief of the United Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, is commissioner 
of agriculture of the congress, and during 
the coming year other commissioners will 
be appointed to work “For a Greater 
Nation through a Greater South ” 

* * * 


5 lew cordial friendship between New 

Orleans and Cincinnati is explained 
by Congressman Ransdell of Louisiana. 
During the height of the terrible yellow 
fever epidemic in Louisiana, a_ strict 
quarantine on the North was maintained 
by the State of Arkansas. In the dire 
distress there was a strenuous effort among 
Louisianans to get away by the most 
direct route, but no one could pass through 
Arkansas. Those who escaped went 
around by way of Memphis, and: were 
taken in and cared for at the Cincinnati 
hospitals. For this act of true charity 
not one cent would be accepted by the 
generous people of the “Queen City.” 
Their kindness will ever be held in grateful 
remembrance by the people of Louisiana. 
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EW diplomatic messages have caused 
so much nodding of heads as the per- 
sonal word brought to President Taft 
from the Emperor of Japan by his Am- 
bassador, Baron Uchida. 
The Mikado is satisfied that the Presi- 
dent has “given no credence to the false 
and wicked reports regarding Japan,” and 
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Daughter of United States Senator and Mrs. Fletcher 
of Florida, who is very popular with the 
younger set at the Capital 


assures him of the cordial relations between 
the two countries. 

In view of this friendly exchange of 
felicitations between the two chief execu- 
tives, the Japanese-American War is left 
to be conducted by what a leading paper 
of Japan calls “the chauvinist press.” 

To call our press “chauvinistic” is, 
however, a softer condemnation than to 
brand it as “yellow.” Chauvinism would 
hardly approve of “false and wicked 
reports.” 
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QUIET, young - faced, 
white-haired man 
leaned over his morris 
chair before one of the 
big fireplaces on the 
“Lusitania” as she 
was pounding her way 
through head seas in a 
westerly gale on her 

trip to New York just before last Christ- 

mas and said, addressing the young man 
beside him, ‘“‘John, perhaps you had better 
put all your dutiable things in one 
trunk in order to facilitate the customs 
examination at New York.” 

_ The young man replied instantly: “Why, 
dad, I’ve only got one trunk, you know 
that!” 

There was silence for a moment and 
then a short, hearty laugh on the part of 
the father and the writer.. The little 
instance was not discussed, but those 
present knew that the father was proud 
in his heart because of the genuineness 
of the boy’s answer, the entire absence 
of pretense, and his unconscious refusal 
to stand for what might have been a 
pretty good bluff on the “modern” trans- 
atlantic voyager’s allotment of unnecessary 
baggage. 

The son was a clear-cut specimen of the 
young American: the father was James A. 
Farrell, who has recently become the head 
of the greatest industrial combination 
(other than the German Empire—the real 
and model article in the way of business 
combination) that the world has ever 














* known. 


* * * 
During the past year the gross sales of 


the Steel Trust amounted to about $750,- 
000,000. About twenty per cent of this 


was to supply customers of the United 
States Steel Products Company, a com- 
pany organized by the steel corporation 
for the purpose of handling the export 
market. This export business was under 
the direction of James A. Farrell, who was 
President of the Steel Products Co. 

To sell in one year nearly $100,000,000 
worth of the products of the Steel Trust 
in lands and to peoples beyond our fron- 
tiers is to do something a little better than 
had ever been done in this line. No 
other highly manufactured product, spring- 
ing from the American industriai world, 
comes anywhere near equalling this vast 
sum. And eight years ago the exports 
of steel products by the mills taken 
over by the steel corporation amounted 
to about $2,000,000. It was at that 
time that James A. Farrell first entered 
the service of the big corporation after a 
successful career im various positions 
in practically every -branch of the manu- 
facturing and commercial branches of 
the industry. And ‘there is nothing in his 
antecedents or in thehistory of his service 
to justify any suspicion that he owes his 
present elevation to any “pull.” 

When an American company can take 
care of the home trade, especially in wares 
of such universal demand as steel and iron, 
and then go out into the markets of the 
world and sell another fourth of the amount 
of its home consumption, it means that 
someone is going to sit up and take notice 
—of the fourth. 

* * * 

Near the close of 1910 Farrell was 
feeling pretty good over the record for 
the year of the Steel Products Company. 
And why not? One hundred million dol- 
lars’ export trade is nothing to be sneezed 
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at. This is the age of steel, and to direct 
the sale and distribution of such a stu- 
pendous quantity of the sinews of civi- 
lization in cities and plains across the 
seas calls for a real captain of industry, 
whether the man at the head is conscious 
of being in the captaincy business or not. 
So, when James A. Farrell arrived in New 
York from a business trip to England 
last December, he was surprised to learn 
that Judge Gary, chairman of the Steel 
Corporation, desired to see him. It was 
getting on near to Christmas, and I think 
the corporation wanted to combine a little 
sentiment with its far-seeing selection of 
Farrell as its head and .put the thing over 
before Santa Claus had come and gone. 
Anyway Farrell got the prize package 
on the 1910 Christmas tree. If Judge Gary 
had practiced the role of Santa Claus for 
years, he couldn’t have pulled off a better 
stunt. 

“Tt came like a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky,” said President Farrell to the 
writer. ‘There is all the difference in the 
world in moving your desk from one room 
to another, and yet I believe I appreciate 
the importance of the position, not only 
to the steel corporation and the steel 
interests throughout the world generally, 
but to the public as well.” The news- 
paper boys had a hard time to trace him 
up, nothing in the ““morgues”’ and no photo- 
graphs in existence. Here was a man quiet, 
modest, unobtrusive, whose career had 
some points of similarity to the old fable 
of the tortoise and the hare. Undoubtedly 
the principal thing in business is dividends, 
but after all that is not the whole thing. 

* * * 

If a man can place a record of that kind 
behind him, being otherwise all right, why 
shculdn’t he be president of the steel 
trust? The hundreds of thousands of 
employees, the scores of thousands of 
stockholders, the bondholders of the 
steel corporation—yes, even the patrons 
of those libraries and educational institu- 
tions dependent upon the interest which 
the bonds must yield for their support, 
will know and feel, in one way or another, 
that the man at the head of the great 
machine is either a live wire or a dead 
one—and you can place your last shekel on 
James A. Farrell being no dead one. 
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He is spoken of by his associates as a 
master of detail and of industrial execu- 
tive work, and as having the soundest 
judgment. ‘Holland,’ writing in the 
Philadelphia Ledger, says that as a great 
organizer and director of subordinates, 
Mr. Farrell has demonstrated his pre- 
eminent capacity to the executive authori- 
ties of the United States Steel Corporation. 

To be a salesman of his kind entails 
profound knowledge of the markets of 
the world, of the politics prevailing in 
various countries, and of the personalities 
in authority in those countries. This 
information is at Mr. Farrell’s command. 
There is probably in New York today 
no man in business life who has at his 
tongue’s end more far-reaching or more 
accurate knowledge of commercial, indus- 
trial and political condition in other coun- 
tries than that which this man possesses. 

Here is just one instance of his per- 
formance, as he organized and systematized 
the export steel business of the United 
States. 

Few people on this side of the world 
thought there was going to be war between 
Japan and Russia—that few did not in- 
clude Farrell. He felt it in advance, 
whether through some prophetic sense or 
through connections in Korea (for he has 
them both), I cannot say; but when Japan 
ordered steel rails and other equipment 
for a strategic railway to the Yalu River, 
Mr. Farrell promptly covered his ship- 
ments with war insurance. This before 
the war, of course, and at a nominal 
premium: When that British captain 
of the “Knight Commander,” laden with 
railroad supplies, refused to lie to on the 
command of the Russian battleships 
which had intercepted her, the “Knight 
Commander”’ was sunk, and the insurance 
companies paid over to The Steel Products 
Company a little item of indemnity which 
the London underwriters are still taiking 
about. I cannot refrain from the observa- 
tion that the foresight of the president 
c® the Steel Products Company in this 
affair will just nicely take care of the 
salary of the president of the big corpora- 
tion for some years. 

* * * 

Just that touch of imagination was put 

into Mr. Farrell’s work which raised him to 
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The new president of the United States Steel Corporation 
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a class by himself. There has been a lot of 
talk during the past decade or two about 
the American manufacturer’s failure to 
take heed of the climatic and transporta- 
tion conditions incident to the foreign 
market. Here is where Farrell made 
good. Wire is wire, all right, but he saw 
to it that a different process was used in 
making wire for Alaska than was used 
for that sent to the tropics. Wire should 
be annealed one way to stand frost and 
another way for rust. By scientific 
adaptation of the product to great heat or 
intense cold, to rarefied or humid atmos- 
phere, Farrell laid the foundation of his 
mastership of the American foreign steel 
and wire market. At the same time he 
had the courage to develop the use of 
Bessemer steel and wire for the manu- 
facture of bolts, screws and many articles 
which up to this time had been made 
largely from Swedish and charcoal iron. 
Farrell made the first Bessemer wire in a 
quality suitable for wood screws and 
among other mementos of the early vicissi- 
tudes of producing a suitable quality is 
a letter from one of the largest manu- 
facturers in Connecticut stating that 
Bessemer wire would never supplant the 
charcoal quality. Farrell subsequently 
convinced this skeptic and found a cus- 
tomer for thousands of tons. When the 
great steel corporation was formed he 
was naturally chosen as the head of the 
Steel Products Company. That was eight 
years ago. 

He has steadily developed the American 
steel export business during the years 
from 1903 to 1911. He has travelled over 
the entire world, making friends on which- 
ever road he took. He isas well known in 
the Steel centres from Birmingham to 
St. Petersburg as he is in this country. 
Today the Steel Products Company is 


represented directly in fifty-five foreign. 


trade centers, and in every one Farrell 
is known and respected for his ability and 
fairness, as well with competitors as with 
buyers. He is noted in shipping circles 
for having done more than any one man 
in America toward the employment of a 
large fleet of steamers for our greatest 
manufacturing industry and for having 
provided a material basis for the operation 
of regular lines to distant parts of the world 
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hitherto little known and untapped by 
American commerce. 
* * * 

Two industrial policies have been ap- 
proved by Mr. Farrell—giving the 
workingman an interest in the com- 
pany that employs him by some form of 
co-operative ownership, and solving the 
problem of unstable prices and markets 
by conciliation and compromise between 
steel producers. 

“The problem,” said President Farrell 
to the writer, “fof how to dispose of our 
products without demoralizing the mar- 
kets of our competitors will, I believe, 
practically be solved by a policy of con- 
ciliation and consideration. It has often 
been said that steel is either a prince or 
a pauper. Under conditions of ex- 
treme competition the latter is inevitable, 
but experience has proved that with 
co-operation as the guiding policy steel 
need never be a pauper, nor yet occasion- 
ally a prince, and normal conditions may 
be maintained, to the benefit of manu- 
facturer, merchant, consumer and laborer. 

“A general adoption of the principle 
of co-operation in place of ruinous com- 
petition, resulting in more stable condi- 
tions in the steel industry, would naturally 
enable manufacturers to carry out plans 
for the betterment of labor, which the 
changeable conditions of the steel industry 
have heretofore impeded, such as pensions, 
insurance against accidents and ameliora- 
tion of working conditions. It would lead 
to refinement of practice, improvement of 
plants and the installation of safety ap- 
pliances. It would ultimately permit of 
reduction in costs, and it has been the his- 
tory of every industry that reductions 
in cost of manufacture are invariably 
reflected in the prices to the consumer. 
Thus the consumer must eventually bene- 
fit, and without reducing the fair and 
normal profit to the manufacturer.” 

* * * 

James A. Farrell is now forty-eight 
years old. He was the son of John 
Farrell, a shipowner back in the early 
seventies, who lived in New Haven. 
It is to be presumed that from his early 
life, the son acquired the instinct and 
knowledge which make for success in 
sea transportation and shipping. 


’ 
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For many years he has handled the 
vast ocean transport business of the Steel 
Corporation with the skill of a master, 
and as the movement of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of steel to all 
the ports reached by the seven seas 
requires a peculiar knowledge of shipping 
and its many aspects, Farrell set to work 
and mastered the details. Thos. Royden, 
Deputy Chairman of the great Cunard 
Line Steamship Company, said to the 
writer, speaking of Farrell, “I always 
regard him asa good shipowner spoiled by 
being in another business.” The father 
met with losses of vessels in the clos- 
ing years of his life, and when he 
died young Farrell left school at six- 
teen to go to work in a wire mill in New 
Haven. It was hard work, the first thing 
he could get, and his wages were only 
$4.65 a week. Being the oldest child, 
the duty, and as he now puts it, the 
privilege, fell upon him to help his 
mother, sisters and brothers in the struggle 
which lay before them. 


* * * 


Not the least interesting thing about 
Farrell’s career is the fact that now, 
after these thirty-three years, his mother 
and a sister are still with him, living 
in an adjoining house in Brooklyn. His 
younger brother, William H. Farrell, 
is a leader in the steel trade of 
Canada. Last year James A. sent his 
brother William a couple of barrels of 
apples picked from one of the choice trees 
of his Norwalk orchard. The duty, 
Canadian duty, on these apples was nine 
dollars. Since then the brothers have 
both been ardent advocates of Canadian 
reciprocity. A younger brother, Thomas 
J. Farrell, died years ago when only 
thirty, at the beginning of a promising 
business career, having occupied the post 
of Foreign Manager in London of a large 
steel company. 

Farrell stuck to his job in the New 
Haven wire mill until he had thoroughly 
learned the processes of wire-making and 
up to a time when his brothers had be- 
come old enough to lend a hand in the 
support of the family. After all, the hold- 
ing together of the family was the main 
proposition. The young wire-maker then 


pulled out for Pittsburg, the mecca 
at that time, as it is today, of the 
steel worker. Farrell’s experience in 
the East, coupled with his person- 
ality, got him a place at once as 
foreman of a wire mill. In less than a 
year he was made assistant superintendent. 
Promotions came to him rapidly after 
that. He kept in close touch with the 
old home at New Haven, however, in- 
dulging in the one extravagance of frequent 
trips to see his mother and the sweetheart 
he had left behind. One day he brought 
this young lady, Miss Catherine -McDer- 
mott, back with him as his wife—a lucky 
move, for a few months later he was made 
general manager of the Pittsburgh Wire 
Company. 

His family now consists of five chil- 
dren. The oldest, John, is nineteen, 
and is preparing for Yale. When the 
father covers his snow-white hair with 
a steamer cap, he and the boy look like 
brothers. Then there are Theresa, seven- 
teen; Catherine, twelve; James Jr., ten; 
and Rosamond, eight. All attend St. 
Francis Xavier’s Academy in Brooklyn. 
The family is inseparable. They have a 
country home up near Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, on one of the little islands there, 
and Farrell senior likes to play sailor 
with the boys in their catboat. He hasn’t 
had much recreation besides that since 
he was a small boy, before his father’s 
death. 

* * * 

“One of the phases of success,” ac- 
cording to James Carlton Young, the 
book-king, ‘is the doing of one worthy 
thing better than anyone else has ever 
done that thing before.”” And whether it 
be in the collection of autographed and 
inscribed books, the building of aero- 
planes or the drawing and manufacture of 
wire, it has its reward. To do one thing 
better than anyone else has ever done that 
thing before you, means advancement, 
promotion, the entering into wider and 
higher spheres of activity. It is simple 
enough. If you are otherwise normal and 
balanced, you just naturally move from 
one room to another, from this desk to 
that, from New Haven or Waterloo to 
Pittsburg, from Pittsburg to New York 
(always doing the one thing better than 
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it has ever been done before you, a percep- 
tion of the possibilities of manufacturing, 
and an ability to realize these possibilities 
in marketing the product), and there you 
are—president of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

An advance in salary from $4.65 a week 
to one just about five hundred times as 
much—from spool-boy in a wire mill at 
New Haven, Connecticut, in 1879, to 
president of the Steel Corporation in 1911 
—this, as they say at the mills, is going 
some, all right. I don’t believe that 
James A. Farrell started out, on entering 
that New Haven wire mill, with the 
thought of becoming the head of the 
American iron and steel industry. He is 
one of the kind of men who fully measure 
up to the present task, and then, just 
for the pure joy of the game, add a few 
hundred per cent. That’s Farrell. Did 
anyone ever hear him talk about himself? 
The country is used to reading in the news- 
papers about Steel Corporation presidents, 
but a steel man who for obvious reasons 
‘did not wish to be quoted by name, describes 
this new president tersely. ‘‘Who’s Far- 
rell?”’ he said. ‘‘Certainly I’ll tell you. He’s 
a family man, and he lives in Brooklyn.” 

* * * 

The lesson to young men in the appoint- 
ment of James A. Farrell as president of 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
perhaps not uncommon, but it is none 
the less worth the while of young men 
to ponder. Mr. Farrell is a self-made 
man in the fullest sense of the term. 
Although he now stands at the head of 
the greatest corporation in the world, 
receiving a large salary and exercising a 
power and responsibility which distinguish 
him in an enviable manner, he started in 
the battle of life with absolutely none of 
the advantages of birth or position and 
got where he is simply because of faithful- 
ness and efficiency and because at all 
times he gave to his employers, to his 
family, to himself, the very best that there 
- was in him. 
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The young man who goes to work every 
morning filled with the determination to 
win will find infinitely more happiness in 
life than the one who blames his failures 
upon his luck instead of upon himself. 
Few perhaps will rise as high as James A. 
Farrell, but determination will lift them 
far from the plane of the malcontent. 
Prizes worth having are not won without 
a fight; but the achievements of James A 
Farrell and thousands of other self-made 
men prove that in spite of all drawbacks 
the door of opportunity in America is 
still open to all and that right spirit will 
bring results. 

* * * 


The great capacity of James A. Farrell 


‘was acquired from the only available 


sources—perseverance and experience. His 
life has been one of toil and great enter- 
prise, tempered always with an open mind 
and a fine sense of humor. I had the 
pleasure of meeting him many times before 
he became president of the steel corpora- 
tion—before he ever thought that this 
responsibility would be given to him, 
and I have met him frequently since. 
He is as simple and unpretentious now 
as he was then—before he was chosen 
to stand at the head of a corporation 
which does upwards of a billion dol- 
lars of business, American business, yearly. 
He is a big man—big in body, brain 
and heart, and it is natural to predict 
and to expect, from his past performances, 
that he will “deliver the goods” so far 
as the steel corporation is concerned. His 
personality, character and ability will also 
be felt in another sphere, and where it is 
perhaps more urgently needed, that is, in 
putting American manufacturing and ship- 
ping on a plane of international efficiency 
and world-wide readiness to meet and 
handle the great economic problems which 
we have before us. His address before 
the Pan-American Congress in Washington 
last February showed that he had this 
feature of our country’s progress well in 
hand. 


QBGIea) 
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MITCHELL MANNERING 


EVERAL years have passed 
away since the Governor- 
general of Cuba smote his 
desk at the ever-memorable 

f explosion of the “Maine,”’ 

: saying: ‘This is the saddest 
day Spain ever saw.” How true his proph- 
ecy was subsequent events have proven. 

The student of history who attempts to 
trace back the wars of men and of nations 
to their primal source will often find that 

a certain event was the first or last step 

in a long succession of more or less militant 

conditions. Thus the destruction of the 

United States warship “Maine,” in the 

harbor of Havana on the evening of 

February 16, 1898, was one of the results 

of the jealousies engendered when Pope 

Alexander VI gave one-half of the New 

World north of the equator to Spain, and 
that moiety south of the line to Portugal. 

From the very first the Spanish viceroys 
and governors-general of Cuba and His- 
paniola were inimical to English settle- 
ment in any part of the New World, and 
even in time of peace her slavers, smugglers 
and privateersmen turned pirate with 
expert facility, and an immunity which 
pointed unmistakably to great complai- 
sance on the part of the Cuban government. 

The American Revolution not only de- 

stroyed the reigning dynasty in France 

but convulsed every dominant house in 

Europe, and was followed by the meteoric 

career of Napoleon, who simply drove 

out the kings of Spain and Portugal, who 
regained their own thrones with difficulty, 
through the armies of the Allied Powers. 

But Spain through that convulsion lost 

every foot of American territory that she 

possessed, excepting only Florida, Porto 

Rico and ‘the ever-faithful isle’ of Cuba. 

Spanish Florida played fast and loose 
with the settlers of Georgia, giving murder- 
ous Indian and negro pillagers an asylum 
and market for their plunder, and supply- 
ing them with long-barrelled Spanish guns, 





ammunition, etc., until General Jackson 
cut the Gordian knot with his sword, tak- 
ing Pensacola in 1818, which settlement 
the United States Government returned 
to Spain only to acquire it more peacefully 
a few years later. 

Followed years of peace, during which a 
lucrative trade was carried on between 
American and Cuban ports, but until 
about 1830 the depredations and outrages 
of Spanish pirates upon unarmed merchant- 
men were only ended by the energy of 
American and British naval officers who 
in small armed schooners and brigs not 
only swept them off the surrounding 
seas but invaded the outlying ports of 
Cuba, attacking the pirates in their homes 
and forts, and taking or destroying their 
swift schooners and brigantines in harbor. 
After the pirates were destroyed, the 
captains-general of Cuba, who from 1825 
to 1898 were given unlimited power to 
rule as they pleased, levied taxes on their 
subjects. and duties on foreign imports 
and Cuban exports as the French say 
au discretion, although to the alien 
business man there seemed to be very 
little discretion and no justice about it. 

But the island was rich in resources, 
and the Spanish-born merchants who could 
make trouble at Madrid, even for a 
governor-general, were given enormous 
advantages, sometimes amounting to a 
duty of two thousand to twenty-three 
hundred per cent; insomuch that a Bar- 
celona merchant could pay the freight 
on a barrel of flour to Spain, reship it to 
Cuba, and then immensely undersell the 
American importer. But the misgovern- 
ment of the irresponsible. satraps, who 
amassed fortunes by the most question- 
able decrees and concessions and retired 
to Spain. to be succeeded by others no 
less avaricious and venal, was in such 
strong contrast to conditions among a 
people scarcely a day’s sail away that 
insurrection and political agitation” }by 
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turns ever threatened to lead to open 
and general revolution. 

In 1829 the “Black Eagle” conspirators 
made an abortive attempt at insurrec- 
tion, but were stamped out in the usual 
merciless Spanish style. 

In 1848 Narcisse Lopez, a son of one 
of the friends and supporters of General 
Bolivar, the liberator of Venezuela, and 
heir to a considerable estate, organized 
an expedition which was to disembark 
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ment, in after life American consul at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, from 1883 to 1861, 
and later an officer in the Confederate 
army, as was also his major, Thomas T. 
Hawkins. One hundred and fifty men of 
the Kentucky regiment left Cincinnati 
ostensibly bound for California via 
Chagres, took on men at Covington, Ken- 
tucky, and Colonel O’Hara and others 
at Louisville. They landed them near New 
Orleans, whence they sailed in the 
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near Cardenas, and be joined by a con- 
siderable body of Cuban insurgents. This 
hostile expedition was so carelessly and 
openly promoted that it was prevented 
from leaving New York on the eve of 
sailing. Probably Lopez would have had 
the general sympathy of the American 
people, had it not been for a prevalent 
opinion in the Northern States that the 
liberation of Cuba would be followed by 
its annexation to the United States and 
as slave territory. 

In 1850 Lopez had again conspired 
and organized three skeleton regiments 
at Cincinnati, representing Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. His staff 
and field officers included Colonel Theodore 
O’Hara, famous as the author of ‘‘The 
Bivouac of the Dead’’; Lieutenant-Colonel 
John T. Pickett, of the Kentucky Regi- 
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Georgian,” followed by Lopez in the 
“Creole,” and the Louisiana Regiment, 
160 men in the ‘Susan Loud.” All cleared 
for the port of Chagres, but really were 
to rendezvous at the island of Mugeres, 
off the coast of Yucatan. On May 6, 1850, 
Colonel Wheat of the Louisiana contingent 
organized his regiment, and presented it 
with the Cuban colors, as they are flown 
today. A landing near Cardenas and the 
capture of the port was effected, but an 
utter failure to secure any considerable 
support from the Cuban population ended 
in the collapse of the expedition and its 
return to the United States. 

Undeterred by two failures, Lopez 
sailed on his third expedition from New 
Orleans in the summer of 1851, with four 
hundred American riflemen, forty-nine 
Cubans, nine Hungarians, and nine Ger- 
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mans and Swiss on the steamer ‘“Pam- 
pero,” originally intending to again land 
east of Havana, but he was led to believe 
that Pinar Del Rio, the most western 
province, was ripe for revolution, and 
changed his plans. It was a fatal error, 
ending in his complete defeat and the 
capture of nearly all of the survivors. 


Taken to Havana, they were tried by 
court martial, and forty Americans, four 
Irishmen, one Scotchman, one Italian, 


one Filipino and two Germans were 
condemned to death. They were shot 
in batches of six men each, beginning at 
about 11 a. m. August 16, 1851, each 
succeeding half dozen after the first 
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being marched past the bloody corpses 
of their fellow-prisoners, and forced to 
kneel with their backs to the Spanish 
musketeers, drawn up to continue their 
bloody work. Colonel William S. Critten- 
den of Kentucky, a graduate of West 
Point, and under General Scott'in the 
Mexican War Port-Adjutant at Vera 
Cruz, Captain Kerr and other Americans 
refused to kneel and faced the vollies 
which killed them. After all were dead 
the rabble were allowed to plunder, strip 
and even mutilate the dead bodies in a 
way which utterly alienated from Spain 
any respect which might have been felt 
for her resentment at.the filibusteros. 

Lopez was reserved for a 
more merciful, but less hon- 
orable death, the infamous 
punishment of the garrote, 
by which he died like an 
ordinary criminal at Havana, 
September 1, 1851. 

But this heroic treatment 
of a disease that underiaid 
the whole body politic only 
put off the evil day for a 
time. There were sporadic 
insurrections in 1855, and on 
October 11, 1868, at Yara, 
an important town in eastern 
Cuba, began that desperate 
struggle for Cuban liberty, which, except 
for the collapse of the Carlist revolt, would 
probably have advanced “Cuba Libre” to 
her independent place among the nations 
twenty years earlier. 

The “Ten Years War” as it will forever 
be known in Cuban history cost Spain 
the lives of two hundred thousand men, 
and seven hundred million dollars which 
she could ill afford to lose. Blood flowed 
in rivers and public and private wealth 
and prosperity disappeared in the mael- 
strom of a merciless war of extermina- 
tion. Its cost to the United States, which, 
in spite of many exasperating and re- 
volting acts on the part of the Spanish 
authorities, aggregated many millions 
of dollars, and American efforts to main- 
tain neutrality undoubtedly crippled the 
Cuban revolutionists more than any cam- 
paigning or diplomacy of Spain. 

The most horrible and exasperating 
outrage perpetrated on Americans during 
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this decade of horrors resulted from the 
capture on the high seas on the date of 
October 31, 1872, of the American steam- 
ship “Virginius,” Captain Frye, laden 
with recruits and supplies for the Cuban 
revolutionists. Taken into Santiago de 
Cuba by the Spanish cruiser ‘“Tornado,” 
the Spanish commandant, General Burriel, 
tried: the officers, crew and passengers 
by court-martial, giving them no op- 
portunity to secure counsel, prepare 
testimony, or appeal to their national 
representatives for assistance. The hun- 
dred and fifty-five men and boys on board 
were all condemned to death, and Captain 
Frye and fifty-two others were shot to 
death in the same brutal 
way as the unfortunate fol- 
lowers of Lopez had been 
butchered twenty-one years 
before. Probably all would 
have perished but for the 
arrival of a British man-of- 
war, whose captain declared 
that if any more executions 
were attempted he would 
open with his batteries upon 
the city. Of course, both 
the English and American 
governments sought repara- 
tion, and this specimen of 
medieval barbarity in the 
Nineteenth Century was settled by the re- 
turn of the “Virginius” in a sinking condi- 
tion to the “United States authorities 
and the amende honorable to the outraged 
American flag by a formal salute. The 
men, illegally taken on the high seas, 
and therefore barbarously murdered, were 
paid for on the ancient and honorable 
system of “weregild,” observed by our 
Norse and Saxon ancestors a thousand 
years ago, and the Spanish negotiators 
with the most gratifying expressions of 
regret promised to investigate and punish 
General Burriel’s untoward and reckless 
action, which by the way they never did. 
Curiously enough the English Govern- 
ment settled for nine colored British sub- 
jects at three hundred pounds sterling 
apiece, but exacted five hundred pounds 
for ten Caucasian citizens; in all about 
$37,500, a good deal less than it was cost- 
ing Spain to kill the same number of in- 
surrectos. The United States refused to 
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make any reduction on colored men, and 
about eighty thousand dollars was paid 
by Spain to the relatives of her American 
victims. 

It is almost impossible today to realize 
that at this juncture the American Presi- 
dent was one of the greatest soldiers of 
the century, and that popular sentiment 
was almost unmistakable in its demand for 
retribution. But the Honorable 
Caleb Cushing, then minister at 
Madrid, was almost as preju- 
diced against Gomez and his as- 
sociates as the Spanish grandees 
with whom he delighted to ex- 
change expressions of ‘“‘distin- 
guished consideration.” His 
correspondence with Hamilton 
Fish, then Secretary of State, 
shows clearly that any consid- 
eration which could deter or 
restrain President Grant from 
interfering with the Spanish 
barbarities in Cuba were made 
the most of in beautifully diplo- 
matic verbiage by Mr. Cushing. 

With doubtful judgment, in 
view of our ‘Monroe policy” 
he did approach Germany, Rus- 
sia, France and England, with 
a proposition to join in. induc- 
ing Spain to grant amnesty and 
needed reforms, and make peace 
with honor. The plan failed, 
partially owing. to a Turkish 
crisis of more European import- 
ance, but more especially from a 
decided indisposition to encour- 
age American interference with 
an European kingdom. 

Finally, however, Spain de- 
cided to offer amnesty and some 
share in their own government to the 
Cuban people, and the peace of Zanzon in 
1878 ended the terrible and ceaseless de- 
struction of life and property, and swept 
back the people of Cuba into the old tread- 
mill of Spanish despotism and spoliation. 

For the Spanish language, even more 
than the French, seems to be par excellence 
the “language of diplomacy,”’ in which 
the ear may be satisfied with gracious and 
resounding phrases, while nothing of 
moment is really pledged or meant thereby. 
The “governor-general” was no less des- 
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potic and irresponsible than the “‘captain- 
general” had been; the new “authoriza- 
tions” had all the autocratic force of the 
ancient “royal decrees’’; the Cuban ‘“‘coast- 
ing-trade laws” were elastic enough to 
especially favor the shipping interest of 
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Spain; and outspoken and too democratic 
citizens were none the less ‘banished” 
that their deportation from Cuba was in 
some way managed under the “vagrancy 
laws” nor less painfully injured because 
official torture was now euphemistically 
styled “Componte.” ‘The law of public 
order” overrode all constitutional privi- 
lege; the ballot was confined to about 
fifty-two thousand men out of a popula- 
tion of 1,600,000, and the qualifications 
of an office-holder almost shut out the 
average Cuban from any representative 
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capacity. Cuba was burdened with an 
enormous debt and exploited as before for 
the benefit of the treasury and industries 
of Spain. 

It was no wonder therefore that in 
1893 a long-contemplated uprising broke 
out in Eastern Cuba, and soon spread 
over the whole island, except in the cities 
where Spanish-born officials and business 
men and the royal army and navy were 
concentrated. At an early date General 
Weyler realized that superiority in force 
failed to extirpate an enemy that living 
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off the country and moving erratically 
and swiftly from place to place, cut up 
his detachments and small garrisons, and 
laughed at the ponderous and ineffective 
tactics of his subordinates. With rare 
exceptions, there does not appear to have 
been any leader on the Spanish side who 
could oppose skirmishers to skirmishers, 
sweep great expanses of territory with 
extended regiments and make friends of 
the country people by merciful and gener- 
ous treatment, while steadily and relent- 
lessly bringing the enemy to final arbitra- 
ment. Instead of adapting his own move- 
ments to the existing conditions, he allowed 
his soldiery a license which recalls the 


barbarous massacres of Cortez, Pizarro, 
and other Spanish conquistadors. 

Not content with this ferocious severity, 
he destroyed the dwellings and crops of 
a large proportion of the rural popula- 
tion and “concentrated” them under 
the guns of his garrisons, without any 
provision of shelter, food, clothing, sani- 
tation or medical assistance, and exposed 
to the brutality, lust and insult of his 
own half-bred, ill-paid, diseased and 
desperate Spanish levies. 

So terrible was the result and world- 
wide execration that the Spanish Govern- 
ment recalled Weyler and sent General 
Blanco, who found himself able to do little 
to relieve the starvation and neglect 
which Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee esti- 
mated at date of January 8, 1898, had done 
to death two hundred thousand men, women 
and children out of about four hundred 
thousand unfortunatés. Considerable was 
done to relieve the sufferings of the 
survivors by the charitable people of the 
United States, but the authorities were 
not helpful, and at Havana mobs attacked 
certain newspaper offices, cheered for 
Weyler, abused Blanco and the proposed 
“autonomy” and it is said proposed menac- 
ing the American consulate. 

Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee, who in 
consequence of these demonstrations on 
January 13, 1898, suggested that American 
ships might be needed to protect Americans 
at Havana, later reported all quiet. It 
was however decided at Washington 
after consultation with the Spanish am- 
bassador, and the Madrid Government, 
that a ship ought to be sent and on January 
24 the Secretary of State telegraphed Lee 
as follows: “It is the purpose of this 
government to resume friendly naval visits 
to Cuban ports. In that view, the ‘Maine’ 
will call at the port of Havana in a day 
or two. Pleas: arrange for a friendly 
interchange of calls with authorities.” 

Consul-General Lee replied forthwith: 
“Advise visit be postponed six or seven 
days, to give last excitement time to dis- 
appear. Will see authorities and let you 
know result. Governor-general away for 
two weeks. I should know day and hour 
of visit.” 

To which Secretary Day replied: 
“ ‘Maine’ has been ordered. Will prob- 
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ably arrive at Havana some time tomorrow. 
Cannot tell hour, possibly early. Co- 
operate with authorities for friendly visit. 
Keep us advised by frequent telegrams.” 

On the next day Lee made one more 
effort to prevent a visit, which he evidently 
dreaded, and wired as follows: “At an 
interview authorities profess to think 
United States has ulterior motive in send- 
ing ship. Say it will obstruct autonomy, 
produce excitement, and most probably 
a demonstration. Ask that it is not done 
until they can get instructions from Ma- 
drid, and say that if for-friendly motives 
as claimed, delay unimportant.” 

But it had been practically impossible 
to recall the “Maine,” which 
from December 15, 1897, had 
lain in the harbor of Key 
West, under orders to proceed 
to Havana in case of grave 
local disturbances, to receive 
and protect American citizens. 
Fitzhugh Lee was to summon 
her when needed, sending Sigs- . 
bee the words ‘Two dollars” 
as warning, after which she 
was to sail two hours after a 
final and secret preconcerted 
message was received. No let- 
ters passed between them 
through the Havana postoffice, 
and as a blind, Sigsbee from 
time to time sent messages 
inquiring the price of certain 
articles. After the riots of January 12 the 
preliminary message came, but no second 
message eve: followed; and the “Maine,” 
ready for instant departure, remained at 
Key West until January 23, when she was 
obliged to join the fleet, then arrived off 
the reefs, leaving Lieutenant Albert 
Gleaves of the torpedo-boat “Cushing” 
in communication with Consul-General 
Lee. . The next night while with the fleet 
off Tortugas, in rough weather and amid 
a stormy sea, the torpedo-boat “Dupont” 
made her advent from the tempest and 
darkness, with the order from Washington 
that sent the “Maine” to her doom. 

At 11 P. m. she steamed southward, 
at moderate speed as Captain Sigsbee 
wished to have his ship in holiday trim 
and to enter the harbor when “the town 
was alive and on its feet.” At daylight, 
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the Cuban shore was made to the west- 
ward, the engines slowed down, the crew 
dressed ship and took their stations in 
their blue suits, and the officers in full 
uniform as if’ preparing for some great 
reception. Then the ‘Maine’ was headed 
to the eastward nearly parallel to the 
coast, and with ensign at the peak, and the 
jack at the foremast head passed the city 
at full speed, and stopping outside the 
Moro, took a pilot, entered the harbor 
and was assigned a buoy known as “No. 4,” 
inside of the Spanish cruiser ‘‘Alfonso XII” 
and the German training ship “‘Gneisenaw”’; 
which latter was later replaced by the 
Spanish despatch-boat “Legazpi.” 
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The usual calls were made and returned, 
the prescribed salutes exchanged with 
naval punctiliousness; and except for 
an evident coolness in the civilities of the 
Spanish officers, and a few cat-calls and 
whistles ‘from some excursionists there 
were no unpleasant experiences. The men 
were not given shore-liberty and were 
exercised as usual, but not in a way to 
exhibit superiority, or indicate any fear 
or readiness to repel attack. 

Yet there were sinister omens of popular 
if restrained hatred, and friendly anxiety. 
Commander Sigsbee was advised not to 
attend the usual bull-fights as _ being 
occasions at which popular feeling was 
easily excited, and might break out from 
some very slight incident. On the same 
day a small hand-bill was given him by 
an acquaintance, reading: 
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“Spaniards! 
honor! 

“What are you doing that you allow 
yourselves to be insulted in this way? 
Do you not see what they have done to 
us in withdrawing our brave and beloved 
Weyler, who at this very time would have 
finished with this unworthy rebellious 
rabble who are trampling on our flag and 
on our honor? 

“Autonomy is imposed upon us to cast 
us aside and give places of honor and 
authority to those who initiated the re- 
bellion, these low-bred autonomists, un- 
grateful sons of our beloved country. 

“And finally, these Yankee pigs who 
meddle in our affairs, humiliating us to 


Long live Spain with 
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EXECUTION OF CAPTAIN FRYE, CREW AND PASSENGERS 


the last degree, and, for a still greater 
taunt, order to us a man-of-war of their 
rotten squadron, after insulting us in 
their newspapers with articles sent from 
our home! 

“Spaniards! the moment of action has 
arrived. Do not gotosleep. Let us teach 
these vile traitors that we have not yet 
lost our pride and that we know how to 
protest with the energy befitting a nation 
worthy and strong, as our Spain is and 
always will be. 

“Death to the Americans! 
Autonomy! 

“Long live Spain! Long live Weyler!” 

Captain Sigsbee took every precaution 
that could reasonably be expected to 
avoid in any way offending Spanish 
susceptibilities or allowing his splendid 
vessel to be injured by portable mines or 
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night attacks. His vessel was so large 
and well-equipped that in the narrow 
harbor she seemed of immense tonnage 
and force, and it would possibly have 
averted trouble, had her stay been brief 
and some other vessel sent to relieve her 
and demonstrate that there were other 
powerful ironclads in the American navy. 
But the Fates had decreed otherwise. 

On the evening of February 16, 1898, 
the heavens was overcast and the air 
unusually heavy and oppressive. At 
nine o’clock, of the twenty-six officers 
and three hundred and twenty-eight men 
that formed her complement, only four 
officers were absent on shore leave, and 
the most of the men were about to turn 
in for the night, or had already 
sought theirhammocks. At ten 
minutes past nine, Captain 
Sigsbee, having received all the 
reports for the night, was writ- 
ing a letter home to his wife, 
but laid down his pen to listen 
to Newton, the ship’s bugler, as 
he sounded “‘taps.’’ The sweet 
minor refrains, executed as it 
seemed with more than usual 
effect, broke the oppressive si- 
lence of the harbor and seemed 
to die away in faint echoes from 
the massive ramparts and an- 
gles of the Moro Castle. It was 
the swan song of the stately 
and powerful “Maine,” and, 
albeit the musician knew it not, the only 
martial dirge which he and many of his 
gallant companions would ever receive. 

Half an hour later, as the commander 
was finishing his letter “‘a bursting, rend- 
ing and crashing sound or roar of immense 
volume was followed by a succession of 
heavy, ominous, metallic sounds,” and 
a trembling and lurching motion of the 
vessel, a list to port, and movement of 
subsidence. In the great cabin, flooded 
with light a moment, every electric was 
instantly extinguished and through, the 
passages forward a dense acrid smoke 
deepened the gloom and added horror 
to the sudden catastrophe. There was 
no doubt as to what had occurred. “The 
‘Maine’ was blown up and _ sinking.” 
Rushing along the passage to the deck, 
the commander ran into someone coming 
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to his cabin. It was William Anthony, 
the marine then acting as orderly, who 
had come to look after his commander 
and to report the condition of the ship. 
Orders were at once given to ascertain 
what must be done to prevent further 
explosions, to extinguish the increasing 
fire, and to send boats to save the sur- 
vivors of the crew. It.was promptly 
realized that the sinking of the hull would 
soon flood every magazine, that the fire 
protective apparatus was destroyed, and 
that only three boats remained intact; 
but these were manned and despatched 
to the aid of the men who had been thrown 
into the water. The boats of the Spanish 
cruiser ‘Alfonso XII” and of the Ward 
Line steamer, “City of Washington,” 
and other vessels aided fearlessly in the 
rescue of the exhausted and wounded 
survivors, and every courtesy and kind- 
ness was shown to those rescued. Only 
a few moments later, the highest part 
of the ‘‘Maine’s” upper deck was on a 
level with the gunwale of the Captain’s 
gig, into which Captain Sigsbee stepped, 


as was meet and fitting, the last living - 


man of the “Maine’s” splendid crew 
to leave her. The polluted waters of the 
bay grew lurid and crimson as the dense 
smoke of her burning broke into tongues 
of fierce flame and volcanic jets of de- 
tonating light as the ammunition thrown 
up amid the debris of lumber, cellulose 
and powder-cases exploded. Some say 
that from the distant shores there came 
the murmur of hoarse vivas, and cries 
of exultation, but at best this was un- 
certain. 

Certainly the next day Havana ob- 
served all the forms of sincere mourning 
or the terrible calamity which had de- 
stroyed the two officers and two hundred 
and fifty-two men outright, and injured 
eighty-six out of the one hundred and two 
men saved, eight of them so badly hurt 
that they died of their wounds. Captain 
Sigsbee calls attention to the fact that 
in all the engagements and accidents of 
the Spanish-American War only seventy- 
five men were killed and wounded in the 
American Navy, and that the death list 
of the “Maine” explosion was nearly 
fifteen times as large as the number of 
naval officers and men killed in the war. 


While everything was done to show 
sympathy and regret by the authorities 
and city of Havana, there was a very 
strong disposition on the part of the au- 
thorities to hamper and restrict opera- 
tions on the “Maine,” which might be- 
come the basis of a belief that the explosion 
resulted from an exterior mine. 

On February 21, Congress appropriated 
two hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose of reclaiming the bodies of the 
dead and of saving as much of the battery 
and outfit as possible. Nearly all the guns 
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of the ‘“Maine’’ were recovered except the 
big turret guns, but of these only the 
breech blocks could be removed. Captain 
Sharp in charge for the contractors wished 
permission to use dynamite cartridges and 
tapes to break up and remove some of the 
mass of metal, but this the Spaniards would 
not allow, and the opening of the war soon 
put an end to wrecking operations. 

No positive statement could be elicited 
from the Havana authorities as to whether 
or not the harbor of Havana was defended 
by mines. But a very positive statement 
was made in the Heraldo, the leading 
paper of Madrid, in its issue of April 6, 
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to the effect that Vice-Admiral Beranger, 
a former secretary of the navy, had de- 
clared that “Havana as well as Cienfuegos, 
Nuevitas, and Santiago are defended by 
electrical and automobile torpedoes which 
can be worked at a great distance. Senor 
Canovas del Castillo, who did not neglect 
these things, arranged in agreement with 
me for the shipping to Cuba of one hun- 
dred and ninety torpedoes which are surely 
located in these ports at present. The 
transportation and installation of these 
war-machines was in charge of the dis- 
tinguished torpedoist, Senor Chacon.” 
Before the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, at date of April 6, 1898, Honore 
Francois Lainé, correspondent of the New 
York Sun testified that he had received 
from one Francesco Diaz, a reporter on 
the Union Constitutionnel of Havana, 
a Weyler organ, a copy of a letter from 
General Weyler to one Santos Guzman, 
in which he declared his determination 
to be a candidate to represent Cuba in 
the Spanish Cortes. The letter went on 
to say: “After having commanded dur- 


ing two years two hundred thousand- 


Spanish heroes in Cuba, the title I shall 
be more proud of is that of deputy from 
Havana at the Cortes of Spain. 

“By the way, I have read these days, 
that the Americans are pondering about 
sending one of their warships to that city. 
During my command in Cuba they did 
not even}dare to dream about it. They 
knew the terrible punishment that awaited 
them. 

“T had Havana Harbor well prepared 
for such an emergency. I rapidly finished 
the work that Martinez Campos carelessly 
abandoned. 

“Tf the insult is made I hope that there 
will be a Spanish hand to punish it as it 
deserves.”’ 

This letter dated January 8 was turned 
over to the Constitutionnel, to announce 
Weyler’s candidacy, and as at that time 


no American warships were visiting 
Havana, or expected, that part of the 
letter had no special significance. 

Consul-General Lee testified before the 
same committee to the reliability of Lainé, 
and further said that he himself had se- 
cured a telegram from Weyler, addressed 
to one Eva Canel and this Santos Guzman, 
which directed: “Grave circumstances 
cause me to ask you to destroy a last 
letter of February 18, signed Weyler.”” It 
is supposed that he wrote later to much the 
same effect, and in view of the loss of 
the “Maine” was anxious that the letter 
should be destroyed. 

The careful and methodical examination 
made of the wreck satisfied the American 
Government that the explosion of an 
external mine destroyed the vessel and 
so many American lives, and was properly 
thus commented upon by President 
McKinley: “In any event the destruc- 
tion of the ‘Maine,’ by whatever exterior 
cause is a patent and impressive proof 
of a state of things in Cuba that is in- 
tolerable. That condition is thus shown 
to be such that the Spanish Government 
cannot assure safety and security to a 
vessel of the American Navy in the harbor 
of Havana on a mission of peace and right- 
fully there.” 

And now the United States after thirteen 
years’ delay is taking measures to raise 
the shattered hull, reclaim the rusted guns 
and if possible the poor remnants of 
humanity, which were once the active 
mariners and jaunty Marine Guard of 
the “Maine.” } 

Her fate was a terrible episode in the 
long centuries of wrong and outrage which 
have followed the occupation. of Cuba 
by the first Spanish discoverer. Perhaps 
only this great and murderous crime 
or catastrophe was necessary to bring 
to an end a tyranny which for centuries 
had outraged the conscience and exhausted 
the patience of the civilized world. 
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HE glare of a four 
o’clock Texan sun 
lay over the con- 
struction build- 
ings like a close, 
stifling blanket. 
There was a rent 

in the blanket, a long rip of blue shadow 

streaming to the northeast, as if the sheet- 
iron peak of the big construction shed, 
long since abandoned by the constructors, 
had gashed the hot fabric. Five men sat 
with their backs against the shed or lay 
flat on the ground in this shadow, idle. 
Three of the men were Mexicans—two 
of these frankly “‘greasers,” with the generic 
discrepancy between the vest and trousers 
filled with a generous over-flow of soiled 
shirt, faces oily with the spring heat, hair 
unkempt. The third was of a finer draw- 
ing, a type of the intellectual Latin. The 
other two of the five were Americans— 
one of them well-dressed, cheerful, irre- 
sponsible, the excitement of new things 
still strongly upon him, drawing erratically 
at a brown pipe chased with a fraternity 
monogram, as he watched the trail which 
lay like a wire without a bend to the sky- 
line. The other American, the fifth man 
of the little junta—one of the innumerable 
covert needle points of rebellion which 

prick the borders of Mexico—even a 

casual observer might have known that 

the fifth man was the first—the hub 
around which the others played as spokes. 

This man was of an indeterminate age, 
old in the gray over his ears, young in the 


look of his eyes and the strength of his 
throat. When he walked, his left leg 
seemed to drag a little behind the other. 
He rolled an occasional cigarette, not 
wetting it with his.tongue, but crimping 
it dry after the manner of the far South, 
throwing each away after two or three 
puffs. His legs were incased in puttees, 
giving place to leather trousers above the 


knees. Long caped gloves lay on the 
ground at his side. He also watched the 
trail. 


Alvarez was reading aloud from a day- 
old paper. Alvarez was the third Mexican, 
the agent of the central junia, and provi- 
sional mayor of a little town some four 
hundred miles to the south—a town he 
had never seen. The others listened and 
watched the trail as he read in a droning 
monotone: 

“El Paso, Texas, — —. There is current 
here today a rumor to the effect that in- 
surrectionary activities have been resumed 
in the State of Chihuahua, where a band 
of 160 rebels under the command of 
Francisco Rosas is reported to have 
surprised and routed two companies of 
federal troops in the hills near Pueblo 
Blanco. The insurrectos afterward re- 
tired to their base in the mountains, 
where they are supposed to be recruiting. 
This sudden activity was entirely unlooked 
for, as it was understood that Rosas was 
without sufficient arms and ammunition 
to make a demonstration. Where their 
equipment was acquired is unknown, and 
the Diaz government has again impor- 
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tuned Washington for a closer patrol of 
the border. Newspaper men and the 
military alike are beginning to believe 
in some mysterious and more than usually 
effective agency for supplying the rebels 
with the means of warfare, as it seems im- 
possible that any assistance should have 
penetrated through the apparently perfect 
blockade which has been maintained along 
the line of late. Nevertheless, filibuster- 
ing evidently continues. Officials are at 
sea—” 

Gilder, the American with the brown 
pipe, broke in. 

“At sea—they might as well be under 
it,” he jeered. “Isn’t it all mysterious 
and wonderful—eh, Fred? I wonder what 
the ‘newspapermen and the military alike’ 
would look like if they knew what the 
‘agency’ really is. I’ll bet they’d faint.” 

The lame man, addressed as Fred, 
crimped a cigarette. 

“You might as well remember that my 
name is Tom Horne,” he suggested, lower- 
ing his voice. ‘You can’t make too sure 
of it’s not leaking out some time when it 
would matter. But I am glad Rosas got 
away with that deal—it looks more like 
results.” 

“That’s right. You know if they’d 
leave it to you, you’d finish the whole 
business in no time.” 

“Maybe—and maybe not. You can 
be as cocky as you please, but I want to 
give you a bit of news. I hear the Twenty- 
seventh has a ‘plane’ down at Mancos, 
a three-passenger Wright, with a wireless 
aboard. Of course it’s a double-decker, 
pretty heavy for scouting, and they 
couldn’t hold a candle to a monoplane 
like Nancy in there’— pointing over his 
shoulder at the interior of the shed—“but 
still, they’ll be snooping around now, and 
things are going to be a bit more fancy, 
I have an idea.” 

Alvarez broke in, with the mechan- 
ically faultless English of an educated 
foreigner. 

“There is more of the reading.” 

“Shoot ahead.” 

“It is believed here that the aim of the 
revolutionists is the taking of Pueblo 
Blanco, one of the principal towns of 
Chihuahua, and a strategic point, capture 
of which would mean practical control 


of the province. It is now garrisoned only 
by the remnant of the two companies 
defeated in last week’s fight, and would 
be an easy prey for the insurrectos, were 
they to beleaguer it before the arrival of 
the re-inforcements now on their way from 
the capital. General Garcia is believed 
to be moving toward the city from the 
east with a large body of rebels, and it is 
supposed that Rosas will probably move 
against the railroad bridge at Rio Chico, 
destruction of which would stall the federal 
forces some forty miles south of the town, 
giving Garcia time to move upon it. Rosas, 
however, is understood to be without 
dynamite.” 

The agent’s voice dropped, and he 
smiled grimly behind his mustachios as 
he glanced with meaning at the lame man. 
The latter’s eyes left the trail and focussed 
quizzically on the toe of his boot. 

“What do you think of that—about 
the Chico bridge?” he asked. 

The college man spoke up with ready 
confidence. 

“Why, they’ve got it to blow higher’n 
high, that’s all.” 

“True. But the chap that wrote that 
skit ‘understands’ Rosas hasn’t any dyna- 
mite—and I know he hasn’t. What’s the 
answer?” 

For a moment no one of the five spoke. 
A sudden, confounding thought had come 
to the young man; Alvarez puddled the 
dust at his feet with the end of his riding 
crop; the “greasers’”’ smoked, stolid and 
uncomprehending. Finally Guilder broke 
out. 

“My God, Horne, you can’t do it. Not 
with dynamite.” 

“T can do it if it has to be done.” His 
voice was quiet and even, his eyes fixed 
on the road. ‘‘They’ve brought Mausers 
down that trail when they were needed— 
cartridge cases when they were needed— 
medicine when it was needed—and I’ve 
taken them over every time. Tonight 
they’ll bring dynamite—wait and see if 
I’m not right.” He got to his feet, picked 
up his gloves, dusted his trousers and 
entered the shed. The interior was in a 
dim half-light, a straight line of blackness 
showing where the canvas wings of a 
monoplane racer lay at rest. The lame 
man’s hand fell on a slender rod of the 
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tapering tail half affectionately, and he 
smiled at his own sentiment. 

“There’s a fine chance this’ll be our last 
jaunt, Old Girl,” he mused. 

“Why do you do it, Fred?” It was the 
boy, who had followed. 

“Perhaps it’s for love of the game. Or 
perhaps it’s because some of my granddads 
went on a bat at a place called Lexington 
and spent the ‘morning after’ at a certain 
Valley Forge. Anyhow, you know a great 
many more people die in bed than any- 
where else. Moral—never go to bed.” 
He winked whimsically at the younger man. 

“But this is too much. It doesn’t give 
you a show—” 

“T didn’t have a show in Venezuela, 
or when they were giving me that little 
party against the white wall in Cuba, 
but still, you see I’m here with nothing 
much wrong but a leg. And to think— 
I might pass on with a touch of indiges- 
tion, any day.” 

Later. The moon hung low in the west, 
shooting the shadow of the shed far out 
over the plain toward the first faint signs 
of the coming morn. The lame man sat 
propped against the building, his eyes 
alternately on the white trail and the 
slender black lines of the machine poised 
in the shadow. He had seen to every 
part of it with scrupulous care after the 
sun had set. Now he watched. The 
others lay on the ground near him. It 
was long now since they had lost faith 
in his prediction that they would come 
that night—‘“they” being the general 
term for the obscure sources of the contra- 
band of war which ever and anon came 
down the trail. But he watched. He 
could not bring himself to believe “they” 
would slip up on this imperative occasion. 

His vigil was awarded by a blur of dust, 
hazy in the oblique on the skyline. He 
pulled out his watch and examined its 
face with a frown of concern. It was going 
to be bad—bad. He could scarcely make 
the Rio Grande now before light, and 
beyond that he would have to pass through 
a ten-mile strip of dangerous country. 
He might wait till the following night— 
and that might be one night too late to 
stop that regiment of federals on their way 
from the capital and give Garcia his 
chance to strike a telling blow for the 


cause. If “they” could only have been 
a little quicker—well, they probably knew. 
He roused the sleepers. 

There was no time lost after the arrival 
of the converted ore wagon. Ten minutes 
after the Mexican driver jumped down 
from the box, the lame man sat in the 
driving seat of the racer, juggling the 
controls to make sure that everything 
was right. Guilder came up and rested 
his hands on the propeller. 

“Tf anything happens to you down there, 
I’ll come in and fight the whole republic,” 
he vowed. 

“Tf anything happens to me down there,” 
echoed the other, “it will be entirely pain- 
less, and neither I nor anyone within a 
radius of a hundred yards will ever sus- 
pect that anything has occurred. So long.” 
The lame man spoke a word and four pair 
of hands sent him away. 

Once fairly in the air, he breathed more 
easily, despite the confidence in his last 
speech. He had gotten away without 
a tremor, and he realized it was well he 
had. His right hand left the wheel and 
slid over the case on the crating alongside 
his knee. A delicate burden that—ninety 
pounds of it there and ninety on the other 
side—and he must eventually come down, 
in what kind of country for lighting, 
Heaven only knew. He speculated vaguely 
on how far away he would go if the tires 
under him struck a rut when he came to 
the ground. : 

He was going fast—very fast. The 
night was still as only a southwestern 
night can be still, and that was in his 
favor now—how long the calm would 
last he began to wonder as his eye took in 
a long black line of storm cloud, coming 
up out of the western rim of the great 
bowl. He shook his head. It grew too 
fast—that line. 

He flew low, filling his lungs to the ut- 
most in sheer enjoyment of the warm, 
sweet air streaming steadily past his face. 
The storm could wait. Near the ground 
as he was, the flat plain below threw the 
fusilade of his motor back at him. Farther 
on, nearer the border, he would have to go 
up to a high level to deaden the betraying 
crackle. Also, a spur of the hills came to 
the east near the river, sending treacherous 
side-draughts out of the draws, and it 
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would be better to avoid them. He had 
little fear of the troops, at four or five 
thousand feet. He had forgotten the 
biplane. The moon had gone down in 
the bank of clouds, and the eastern horizon 
was beginning to define itself against the 
paling sky with startling rapidity. It 
was only a short distance now to the 
border—ten miles perhaps—but the lame 
man was only too well acquainted with 
the suddenness of the dawn in the thin 
air of the desert. He leaned down and 
gave an attentive ear to the manifold voice 
of his engine. Then, reassured, he began 
to ascend the impalpable stairway to a 
higher level of the air. 

The low range of hills before him went 
down and down below the horizon—beyond 
them a sinuous line of darker color came 
up, pricked here and there with tiny dots 
of fire. That was the river, and those 
were the morning fires of the American 
troops guarding the border. These directly 
in front of him belonged to a troop of the 
Seventh Cavalry—he had crossed them 
many times, but always under cover of 
the night before. Further down to the 
left lay the Twenty-seventh Infantry— 
twelve hundred rifles beneath one, even 
at a mile, would be a delicate business, 
especially when so much as a splinter of 
shot under the inner curve of either wing 
would mean a stunning hole in the at- 
mosphere and oblivion. 

The sun struck him in sudden and com- 
plete force. A moment later he saw it 
catch the sides of the hills below, throwing 
every little object into an abrupt dis- 
tinctness. His eyes ran along the range 
and picked up a blue shadow moving 
lazily over the white face of a mesa. For 
a moment its significance escaped him. 
Abstractedly, his gaze ran out on a line 
from the shadow, and as they found an 
object his hands tightened convulsively 
on the wheel before him. 

The object which had intercepted the 
rays of the sun and cast that blue shadow 
on the hill sailed along lazily in front and 
below him like a sluggish beetle. The 
waving aerilons between the two yellow 
planes told him he had been mistaken 
when he spoke of a Wright. It was a 
Curtiss then, and of problematical speed. 

For one time in his life, the man known 


as Tom Horne was startled out of his self- 
poise. Had he analyzed the situation, 
as was his long-bred habit, he would have 
made for the right, that is, upstream. As 
it was, he veered to the left, shaping his 
course to lie directly over the twelve hun- 
dred rifles of the Twenty-seventh. It is 
to his credit, however, that even in his 
confusion the thought of turning back 
did not come as a possibility. Perhaps he 
realized instinctively that his only haven 
now lay on the other side of the border, 
for he was aware he had been discovered 
by the patrol almost at the instant he 
had made his own observation. The ap- 
parently sluggish biplane took on a sud- 
den new life, veering sharply about and 
presenting to his sight the three black 
specks that were men crouching between 
the wings. 

The roar of the motor at his feet rose 
to a continuous shriek. The morning air 
stung his face like a rain of needles; far 
below him the blur of a shadow raced along 
the tips of the bunch grass, and a half mile 
to the right, a companion shadow jumped 
the run of an arroyo on a slightly converg- 
ing course. 

The race was on with a vengeance. After 
the first startled moment had passed, the 
lame man’s machine-like precision of 
thought and action re-asserted itself once 
more. He glanced down. The flat plain 
below streamed past like the singing belt 
on an immense wheel, bringing ever nearer 
and nearer the yellow checkerboard of the 
encampment. He could begin to. make 
out the men now, animated specks scurry- 
ing about after the manner of angry ants. 
They were forming in the company streets 
—whether in response to the wireless in 
the biplane or to their own observation 
of the aerial episode, he could not tell. 
All he knew was that there were twelve 
hundred guns, and that he must “get up.” 
He turned his head and regarded his 
pursuers narrowly. ‘They were holding 
their own, and at the same time cutting 
down the lateral distance between the lines 
of their flight. Somewhere in the back of 
his brain he was weighing the two alterna- 
tives—either he must hold on at the present 
level and risk the rain of infantry fire from 
the camp, or he must shift that elevating 
control and point upward toward a safer 
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height, giving the scout behind an op- 
portunity to cut down the precarious lead 
the monoplane now held. Under ordinary 
circumstances he would have chosen the 
former, being well acquainted with the 
ineffectiveness of rifle fire on a moving 
object, but the perilous freight alongside 
his knees lay like a sinister and unnerving 
burden on his consciousness. This whole 
mental transaction was no more than a 
flash. Before he had consciously thought, 
the control was back and the wind shifted 
from his face to the lowered side of his 
chin as the line of the racer pointed 
skyward. 

Out of the tail of his eye he made out 
his pursuer coming on at terrific speed. 
He felt, rather than saw, the glint of a 
rifle barrel thrust out from between the 
planes, and the certainty that he had come 
under fire filled him with a tense uneasi- 
ness. He was coming over the edge of 
the camp now. Peering down between 
the stays at his left, he could see the 
spitting vapor from scattered muzzles. 
He turned at sound of a sharp spat on the 
right wing. A tiny round mark told him 
that he had been touched. He turned 
again to the machine behind him. The 
sight of a rifle thrust up at him at an awk- 
ward angle from under the upper wing 
gave him a bewildering idea. He laughed 
at the impossible thing. 

No, it was not impossible—he had seen 
practically the same thing done on the 
practice fields of France, time and again. 
What was more, he believed in his craft— 
trusted implicitly that she would respond 
to any call he should make on her staunch- 
ness. He was going very fast. 

The elevator control came back to his 
shoulder in a quick, easy pull. At the 
same time his right hand turned the wheel 
to the right. In response, the crossed 
planes of the trailing rudder went down 
and to the left. With a mighty swish 
and groan of sorely taxed rods and fabric, 
the great bird came up and up—the lame 
man clinging in ‘the seat thought that up- 
stroke would never end—and over in a 
dizzy, slanting loop, and down again. 
Then the monoplane rode easily, an even 
balance, her shadow almost touching the 
yellow top of the biplane, fifteen feet 
below. 


He had done it. Had that flashing 
circuit been a little more to the perpendicu- 
lar, he would have “looped the loop,” as 
they say in circus parlance, perfectly. 
As it was, the slanting figure had done 
the work. The fire from the camp had 
ceased, and the rifle in the gliding patrol 
beneath him was effectually smothered 
by the sweep of the intervening plane. 
Horne laughed again and patted the wheel 
before him. 

“Good girl!” 

The patrolling plane beneath him began 
to glide over the camp in wide circles, 
its occupants evidently at a loss what to 
do, now that their claws had been clipped 
by the spectacular maneuver of their 
chase. The lame man grinned. 

“Tt would be just like those army chaps 
to cut a hole in their rigging to get a pot 
at me,” he mused. “And about that time 
they’d hit Mother Earth so hard they’d 
go right on through. I wonder if they’ll 
do it.” 

But they did not do it. He had over- 
looked the perfectly obvious move, and 
it was not till he began to realize the in- 
creasing distinctness of the tents below 
that he understood. The other machine 
was simply dropping out from under 
him. 

He had to think quickly. In his sudden, 
imperative need, the lame man did what 
every air-man does _ instinctively—he 
turned his eyes to the air for help. And 
the air did not fail him. 

Perhaps half a mile down the river bank 
from the main camp was a corral for the 
officers’ mounts, and nearby stood the 
mess-cook for the wranglers, stirring his 
morning fire into life. The smoke from 
this fire rose in the air for a hundred yards 
without so much as a quiver, so still was 
the atmosphere. At that point it suddenly 
vanished, as though shorn off cleanly 
by an invisible knife blade. The lame 
man’s gaze fell on this phenomenon with 
understanding. He turned his eyes toward 
the range of hills across the stream, backed 
by the lowering storm he had forgotten. 
His search ran down this. range till it 
came to what it was seeking—a V-shaped 
notch in the rocky barrier, opening almost 
opposite the corral. That was the sheath 
from which darted the invisible blade— 
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more accurately, the mouth of a long funnel 
leading back into the chilly recesses of the 
mountains, now heavy with the low-lying 
storm-mists. The abrupt warmth of the 
sun’s rays on the lowlands had had the 
effect of lifting the blanket of atmosphere 
enveloping them, thus creating a semi- 
vacuum near the ground. It was to re- 
plenish this vacuum that the heavier air 
of the hills came pouring down, pursuing 
the lowest level like a true fluid. The 
lowest level was the bed of this V-shaped 
draw, and with the incalculable weight of 
the atmosphere behind it, the airy river 
shot from the spout in a sharp, swirling 
and invisible jet. This is what the lame 
man saw. 

“T don’t like to do it,” he muttered. 
“T can’t help remembering they’re my 
own people, and probably very good 
fellows. But they ought not to be playing 
around in the air — that is, if they’re fools 
enough to let ’emselves in for my game. 
Well—good-bye, friends.” 

But he did not go just yet, however. 
The sweep of the circle was carrying him 
away from the desired point at this mo- 
ment. He must wait a little. The plane 
beneath him, seemingly alive in its own 
personality, now that its human burden 
was hidden from his view, slid along 
through the air like a huge, sibilant insect. 
He, watchful, covered its every move. 
The arc of the circle crept to the north of 
the camp, to the west, to the south, and 
the time had come. 

The lower machine turned to complete 
the circuit up the eastern side. The upper 


machine did not turn with it this time. ° 


The watchers on the earth, taken off their 
guard, saw it gather a sudden speed and 
dart away down the river bank, falling 
nearer and nearer the water’s edge as it 
went. 

The lame man’s aim was the column of 
smoke, as a visible sign-board of the safe 
road. He cut the vapor some twenty feet 
below the point of the invisible blade, 
and once securely beneath the cross-stream 
of air from the draw, began to test its 
lower flow, rising gradually to catch its 
first breath. Now he turned his head and 
regarded the other craft, which had but 
now become aware of the gesticulating 
arms of the troops below, desperately 


indicating his own defection, and was 
pointing about in pursuit. 

“Let me go—let me go—you fools.” 
The lame man plead with them through 
clenched teeth, as though they were but 
a dozen feet away. Still they came, near- 
ing the tell-tale smoke and rising higher 
as he rose. 

“Oh, well—if you must have it—take 
‘”. 

With a sudden flash of its lithe tail, 
the racer veered toward the river. It was 
timed to a second. The pursuer, observ- 
ing the new direction of the chase, also 
veered to cut across the monoplane’s path. 
As she veered she canted far to the right, 
thus presenting the upper surfaces of her 
delicate twin planes toward the hills 
across the river. 

It was all over very quickly. One mo- 
ment she was a living creature, power in 
every singing line, cutting the thin air 
with the swift ease of a soaring bird. The 
next moment she had driven into that 
vicious cross-draught, receiving the full, 
twisting power of it on the backs of her 
wings. The result was that of a spider’s 
web under the blow of the housemaid’s 
broom. 

The lame man turned his eyes away, 
but irresistibly they were drawn back 
to the wretched wisp of twisted rods and 
crumpled sheathing, shooting downward 
over the blue of the river. He perceived 
the dark forms of the air-men, squirming 
desperately to- extricate themselves from 
the wrecked frame-work, and thanked 
Heaven it had been done over the water. 
They would probably get off at the price 
of a wetting and a broken bone or so. He 
watched them down, sorry that it had had 
to be—then he turned and pursued his 
quest over the borders. 

The following half hour afforded him 
ample opportunity of putting this dis- 
tressing scene from his mind. Once over 
the low range of hills, he came abruptly 
into the black of the spring storm. Every 
flash of lightning seemed to strike at the 
very centre of his being, so heavy did the 
delicate burden alongside his knees weigh 
upon his senses. Every shock of thunder 
that left him unscathed was a fresh miracle. 
But all things that are, pass by. He came 
out of the shadow into the hot sunlight 
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once more, as a man wakes into the day 
from the toils of an evil dream. 

The whole country lay beneath him, 
a widespread map in colored relief. Pick- 
ing up the dark thread of a winding creek, 
he followed along its general course, know- 
ing that it would lead him to that point 
in the hills where the newspaper corres- 


pondent had correctly supposed Francisco’ 


Rosas to be resting and recruiting. 


eyes intent on every feature of the earth 
below, wings rigidly outspread, the yellow 
creature circled around and around above 
the perplexingly vacant hollow, searching 
some answer to his, questioning. Then 
the lame man gave voice to an oath of 
disgust, as his sight fell upon a bit of paper 
fluttering from the peak of a forked stick, 
driven in the ground. 

“D—— fools—they must think I can 
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“The note consisted of but a single word scrawled across the whole sheet, ‘Chico—’” 


They were in a hollow behind a great 
erock some miles up the canyon. The lame 
man craned his neck as he approached 
to get a first sight of the ragged little camp 
he had left there on his last departure. 
The purring bird swept on, circling the 
massive crag, and now the hidden pocket 
came into view. The lame man gasped— 
the place was empty of life. : 

What had happened? Had they been 
driven out by the state forces, or had 
they: left of their own accord? 

Like a huge soaring bird of prey, its 


hitch this contraption somewhere up here 
and slide down a ladder to get at their 
literature. There’s no place to land down 
there, even if I didn’t have these devil-eggs 
aboard.” The man and the machine 
swept on, the man cogitating. After three 
circuits were completed, he muttered 
aloud again. 

“That note was put there to tell me 
what to do—I know that as well as I know 
that no way in God’s earth can I get to 
the ground in this unholy country.” 

But he did get to the ground, mostly 
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in a tangle of scrub-oak and mountain 
cactus, shutting his eyes and biting his 
lips in agonizing suspense at the instant 
of contact. Then he walked over to the 
forked stick and smoothed out the 
crumpled paper. 

The note consisted of but a single word, 
scrawled across the whole sheet: CHICO. 

For an hour after this, the lame man 
sat in the hot sun, his back against a 
burning rock, his brain weary with the 
fruitless attempt at devising a method 
for leaving this desolate spot. As far as 
his craft was concerned, he might as well 
have been marooned on an island in the 
middle of the Pacific. He was needed at 
the Chico Bridge—imperatively needed— 
if the plans of the insurgents were to be 
carried through, the forces of the state 
prevented from entering Pueblo Blanco, 
and Chihuahua saved to the cause for 
which he and thousands had given the 
best in their lives. 

But he was like an animal chained to a 
stick. For an aeroplane to rise in the air, 
it is necessary that a certain length of 
open ground, fairly level, shall be provided, 
so that it may gather enough momentum 
running over the earth to carry it up against 
the wind when the elevator plane is dipped. 
The lame man looked about, as he had 
already looked till his eyes ached with the 
glare of red rock in yellow sun. With the 
exception of the little patch of ragged scrub 
where he had landed, there showed not a 
dozen square yards of feasible ground in 
the place. 

The minutes slipped away while the 
lame man raged at his own impotence. 
After so long a time he got to his feet and 
began the painful ascent of the bold crag, 
towering, a colossal sentinel, over the 
hollow. When he had finally made the 
summit, he sat down exhausted, and ran 
a speculative eye over the surface of the 
rock. Having completed this survey he 
shrugged his shoulders and returned to 
the bottom of the pocket. An hour and 
a half had passed. 

“It’s hard lines when a man has to dig 
his own grave,” he soliloquized. 

Then he went to work, grinning at his 
dismal joke. His first care was to lift 
the two “devil-eggs,” as he had termed 
them, from their improvised chests, and 
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deposited them cautiously on the ground 
beneath a bit of scrub. With them safely 
out of the way, he began to push the ma- 
chine over the ground in the direction of 
the northern exposure of the sentinel rock 
which afforded a more graded ascent than 
either of the other three sides. Even on 
the comparative level of the pocket floor 
the going was difficult. Every other step 
he was forced to bring his pocket knife 
into play to clear away the brush. But 
once on the face of the torturing slope, 
every foot became the work of many pain- 
ful minutes. 

The sun climbed to the blistering 
zenith—went to one and to two and to 
three o’clock. The fabric of steel and 
canvas stood on the summit of the rock, 
and the lame man lay prone in the shadow 
of the wide wings, exhausted. After a 
little while he rose to his knees and crawled 
back over the edge of the rock. It was 
almost four o’clock when he returned with 
one of the brown rolls—it was fully five 
when he came back with the other. 

A flat expanse of stone ran back some 
ten yards from the southern verge of the 
rock, from which the side of the pinnacle 
dropped away in a virtual precipice. To 
the upper end of this space, the end furthest 
from the edge, the lame man wheeled the 
monoplane, stopping the wheels with 
chips of rock thrust as wedges under the 
tires. Then he whirled the propeller a 
number of times to heat the motor. Hav- 
ing assured himself that everything was 
right, he climbed deliberately through 
the net-work of stays, into the driving 
seat. 

The lame man looked about him, over 
all the expanse of the parched .country, 
as one who is not sure of seeing its like 
again. Then he bent and let the spark 
into his motor. The propeller in front 
of his face turned slowly, then with in- 
creasing speed, till its arc became quite 
transparent. He sensed the little jar 
beneath him, and knew it was the tires 
hunching over the stone wedges in re- 
sponse to the pull. Then the straight, 
keen edge of the precipice came toward 
him, and the next instant he felt himself 
diving forward into sheer space. 

His breath was a convulsion. Down 
and down—forever down—the tumbled 
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boulders and bunches of tree growth at 
the bottom of the canyon shot toward 
him with incredible speed. He dragged 
desperately at the elevator control, pray- 
ing that the fabric of the tail-plane might 
somehow stand the shock. One instant 
he knew he could never avert a stunning 
impact with the earth—the next, the racer 
responded to his rough appeal, and he 
knew he was sweeping out and out and 
upward again, like a swooping fish-hawk 
thwarted of its quarry. 

Now he was on his way again to the 
south, and he dared not spare his motor. 
He had an intuitive feeling that no time 
was to be wasted if he were to be of use. 
He was going over comparatively new 
ground now, flying in the general direction 
in which he supposed the Rio Chico bridge 
to lie. Now and then he picked up the 
faint line of the Insurrectos’ trail, and this 
gave him added confidence as to his aim. 
He supposed they would be there by this 
time, probably searching the sky through 
anxious glasses for first intimation of his 
approaching craft. 

After a time, his infrequent glimpses 
of the little army’s trail moved more and 
more to the left of his course, making 
him believe they had resorted to a detour 
to come at the bridge from the south- 
west, probably along the line of the rail- 
road itself. His first thought was to cut 
across straight toward his best idea of the 
location of the- trestle—caution, however, 
led him to follow the line of march. 

For this decision he subsequently 
thanked his stars. As it turned out, had 
he acted on his first idea, he would have 
found neither friend nor foe at the bridge, 
and would probably have been at a loss 
what to do with himself. He became aware 
of this when the guiding trail approached 
the railroad, about ten miles south of the 
bridge, which now lay between him and 
the disputed Pueblo Blanco. The railway 
here led through an extremely broken 
stretch of country, cut up in every direc- 
tion by innumerable canyons and sandy 
gulches. 

It was in one of these gulches, running 
up toward the railroad and neagly at right 
angles to it, that the lame man, peering 
down through the grating, perceived a 
strange sight. 


His first impression was that he was 
gliding over a scene of massacre—a great 
number of dead men, each lying prone 
in the shelter of a rock or yucca plant, 
as though flung there by the hand of the 
killer with intent to conceal. This was 
but a flash—the next moment he under- 
stood that those scattered dots were men 
alive, not dead, and that they were the 
ones who were doing the concealing, from 
what he did not know, until his gaze had 
shifted to the upper end of the gulch, that 
lying nearer the railroad. This upper 
end formed a sort of natural platform, 
affording room and protection for another 
body of black dots. From this body 
emanated, now and then, a sharp spit of 
smoke, followed by a slight report, scarcely 
audible to the lame man over the roar of 
his motor. 

His first glance told him the situation. 
The rebel band had been held up at the 
railroad by a company of federals with a 
rapid-fire gun. He looked about him. 
The walls of the gulch, together with the 
general lay of the country, conspired to 
shut the insurrectos off from any possi- 
bility of a feasible detour. They would 
have to return on their own trail three 
miles at least before they found another 
approach toward the railroad. It seemed 
impossible, in the present state of affairs, 
for them to rush the railroad in the face 
of the gun. And the night was coming 
on. Still—they might be able to work 
through under cover of the darkness. And 
again, that might be too late. 

He had no idea where the troop-train 
might be, all this time. He brought his 
craft about in a long arc, fumbling with 
one hand under the flap of the driving 
seat for the field-glasses carried there. 
He turned the glasses toward the northern 
horizon. The first object to come across 
the lense was a blur of dust, standing 
up like a pillar on the skyline. 

“Garcia—coming in from the east,” 
he muttered. . 

He turned them toward the dots below. 
He could see that one of the puppets, 
lying flat on its back, motioned toward 
the northwest with waving arm. He 
swung the glasses in line with the arm’s 
indication. For a moment he saw nothing. 

He was about to bring them away from 
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“* His eyes were forced open by a great yellow light that seemed to envelope all the 
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his eyes, at a loss for the meaning of the 
gesticulating arm, when a sudden, far- 
away glow fixed his attention. He waited 
another minute, sweeping slowly around 
on his gliding course, before the glow came 
again. And with its second appearance 
came an abrupt realization of its signifi- 
cance. : 

That glow was the reflection cast up 
from an open fire-door upon the rolling 
column of smoke from a _ locomotive’s 
stack. It was the troop train—and it 
had gotten through. How far away was 
the bridge—the lame man _ estimated 
chances, even as he acted. 

The man under the brush below, who 
had been but a puppet to the birdman, 
groaned in relief and fell to nursing a 
shattered wrist, as he watched the great 
bird above him forsake its meaningless 
circle and line away on a course parallel 
to the railroad in the direction of the Rio 
Chico bridge and Pueblo Blanco. The 
man with the wounded wrist was Francisco 
Rosas himself. 

The lame man was talking to the fabric 
of steel and canvas. Through long and 
intimate association with it, it had taken 
on a distinct life and personality in his 
eyes. He was pleading, his voice low and 
tense with anxiety. 

“T’ve been good to you,” he urged, 
“as good as I’ve known. I asked you for 
something this morning and you showed 
me what you were made of. Now I ask 
you to go—go as you’ve never gone before 
—as you’ve never been able to go before— 
something very special—” 

His words ran on in unconscious mono- 
tone. All the while he peered with wide 
eyes, stung by the hot, dry wind of the 
falling night, at the point where the twin 
lines of steel seemed to fuse into one and 
melt in the dusk. Beyond this point 
flashed the intermittent glow, now to one 
side, now to the other of his course, as 
the distant troop-train zigzagged around 
alternating curves. 

As nearly as he could estimate it, the 
train had a good five miles in its favor 
when he caught the first glimpse of its 


betraying breath. Now he believed—he=- 


knew—that he was gaining, how rapidly, 
he could not say. The flashes were brighter 
and more distinctly cut out of the night, 
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that was all. Had he known the exact 
location of the Chico bridge he could have 
struck directly for it. He cursed his lack 
of knowledge of the geography hereabouts, 
and plugged on as the wavering beacon 
guided. 

When the lame man had talked so 
lightly with the young man of the brown 
pipe the afternoon before, he had really 
not known, himself, which sentiment it 
was that dominated him—love of the 
game, or the pull of the under dog. In 
the course of his wild, heart-breaking 
career through the night, he came to a 
realization that love of the game could 
never account for it all. He called himself 
a sentimental fool, even as he poured out 
unintelligible encouragement to his motor. 

After what seemed a century of nothing- 
ness he became aware of a roaring in his 
ears, other than the roaring of his own 
engine. Then his nostrils were assailed 
by a wave of suffocating gases, and the 
glow which had been his guide stood up 
large and brilliant over the nose of the 
racer. He knew he had caught the chase, 
and exulted. 

But his work was not accomplished yet. 
He knew not at what moment the slim 
line of the trestle would come flashing 
out of the darkness ahead to rob him of 
the fruit of his day’s work. For he could 
not have brought himself to wipe out the 
train itself, crowded as he could see it was 
with hundreds of fellow-beings. He must 
get ahead at all costs. 

He swooped down to one side of the 
engine cab, risking the chance of stray 
telegraph wires, and tried for the atten- 
tion of the engine crew. If they saw him 
at all, they must have been too frightened 
by the phantom aspect of his craft to make 
reply, for gesticulations brought forth no 
response from the cab. 

He gave it up and surged ahead. Every 
faculty was now alert for intimations of 
the approaching bridge. He knew just 
what he had to do, realized perfectly the 
desperate character of it, and went about 
itwith a kind of detached precision. First 
“his-left hand came away from the wheel 
“and fumbled in the case at his left knee, 
till the heavy roll therein was loose of its 
binding straps. When all was ready the 
other hand came down, and with the two 
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he lifted the package out and deposited 
it near the front edge of the left wing, 
fastening it there with a bow-knot, so that 
one motion of the hand would let it away. 
In the moment of inattention, the craft 
had swerved slightly from the course. The 
lame man put it right again, and then 
served the right-hand burden as he had 
the other. After that he set himself to 
wait, staring ahead at the road-bed coming 
out to meet him like an endless ribbon 
from the night. He was well ahead of the 
train now, and he was glad. He wanted 
to give them a chance. 

Then it came. He saw the nearer end 
of the trestle by the light of the bridge 
lanterns, one on either side of the track. 

At one aviation meet or another, during 
the preceding years, the lame man had 
played at dropping dummy bombs on the 
decks of dummy warships. Now he under- 
stood why he had done it. 

He had to work quickly and surely, for 
the bridge came toward him appallingly 
fast. He was still two hundred feet from 
the nearer end when he reached forward 
and sent the dynamite away with a sharp 
jerk of either hand. Then he struggled to 
get into the higher air. 

The brown packages fell slowly. The 
terrible momentum of the racing flyer had 
such speed to them that they seemed to 
follow along under it for an incredible 
time. Then the lame man knew that they 
were dropping, fairly at the middle of the 
structure. 

He closed his eyes and clung. His eyes 
were forced open by a great yellow light 
that seemed to envelope all the world 
in its fierce embrace. It was only after- 
ward that he realized there must have 
been a fearful concussion—all he under- 
stood at the time was that he was whirling 
upward toward the black heavens, and 
that he felt the rods and stays about him 
singing in agony. Then he eddied about 


for a time in a sea of poisonous gases, 
dimly aware of a sharp whistle and the 
screaming note of steel wheels coming 
to a painful halt on steel rails. 

But the Chico bridge was down—that 
was the burden of the tumult surging 
through his brain. Another tremendous 
explosion far away on the horizon caught 
his eye as he eddied about in a maze of 
flying vapors—and later he understood 
that it must have been the orb of the 
moon obtruding itself on the sky. 

As control of his machine came back to 
him, he became aware that the troops had 
debouched from the train and were firing 
on him. He laughed at them in irre- 
sponsible glee. It was as though a tre- 
mendous weight had fallen from his 
shoulders. He brought the still shivering 
glider about and circled over them in 
sheer bravado, like a boy out of school. 
Then he took up his flight to the north. 

An hour later he passed over the fires 
of Garcia’s camp, less than three miles 
from the outskirts of Pueblo Blanco, the 
town that was home to many of his ragged 
men. On his way hither, the lame man 
had scribbled a note, setting forth the 
state of affairs. This note he wrapped 
about a spare nut and dropped into the 
camp. 

The light from the moon and fires showed 
him the commotion his sudden bullet 
brought upon the camp, and how men 
stared up at the scarce-discerned wings 
of his hovering craft, waving their arms 
to him to come down. But he did not 
stop. He was too weary. 

Two hours afterward he caught himself 
nodding over the wheel, as he jogged up- 
ward the three thousand foot level over 
the Rio Grande. : 

He had been awake for fifty hours. 
And on the morrow, London and Paris 
and Yokohama would know that Chihua- 
hua had come over to the insurrection. 
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YNOPSIS—John Weatherbee, author and poet, comes to New York with his four- 

year-old adopted son, Jack, and takes rooms at Warile’s boarding house. As finances 
dwindle, he keeps moving up until the ‘‘top floor back’ is reached. Amid persistent dunning 
of Wartle, the landlord, and Mrs. Murray, the housekeeper, Weatherbee is kept in spirits 
by Warner, a blind newspaper man, who assures the young man that some day he will be 
famous. Weatherbee becomes rapturous in describing to Warner the girl who recited his 
prize verse at the exclusive ‘‘Ten Club.”” The same afternoon this young lady, Miss Rosa- 
mond Kent, calls personally to urge him to attend a luncheon. Weatherbee introduces him- 
self as his own secretary. Rosamond recognizes a photograph of her sister Marguerite on 
Weatherbee’s table, and later informs her mother. Their conversation is interrupted by the 
appearance of Rosamond’s father, ‘‘Dick’’ Kent, a Wall Street broker, who reprimands 
lis daughter upon learning that a strange author is to be ‘‘The Guest of Honor” 
at her luncheon. 











CHAPTER X 


SSSR AILELEN, knowing the frame of “T just couldn’t get him to go—I tried 











mind her father was in, his 
‘ opinion of Thisby, his usual 

attitude toward him unless 

he wished to joke with him 
about the color of his tie, 
waistcoat, or the stripes in 
his shirt, which were seldom 
any other than a bright red, 
watched the library door 
with a great deal of anx- 
iety for several minutes, and 
when Thisby failed to re- 
turn, her surprise and curiosity led her 
ear close to the keyhole. 

“Has he gone?” Rosamond whispered 
in a tone of delight as she entered the 
room. 

““Yes,”’ Helen replied as she tiptoed away 
from the keyhole. ‘He has gone in there,” 
and her small, white hand trembled as she 
pointed to the door of the library. 

“Why didn’t you send him home?” 
Rosamond inquired impatiently. 


and tried, and he absolutely refused.” 

The name of Missses Curtis, Page and 
Alldwin, three members of the “Ten 
Club,” were accurately announced by the 
butler and each one was greeted affec- 
tionately by Rosamond as they entered 
the room. 

Though Helen welcomed each lady 
with a sincere clasp of the hand, their 
smartly cut gowns and attractive hats 
claimed a large share of her attention and 
as her longing eyes rested on Marjorie 
Page’s large white hat, she wondered if it 
would be removed during the meeting 
long enough to see if it was as becoming 
to her as it was to Marjorie. 

“Are we the first here?” Miss Curtis 
asked. ‘‘We came early on account of the 
business meeting before luncheon.” 

“I hope all the girls come early today,” 
Rosamond answered eagerly, “so we can 
have a good, long meeting just about 
business.”’ 
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“T was telling Ione,” and Miss Alldwin, 
looked at Rosamond as if she hoped to 
gain her approval, “that I think it would 
be a good idea to impose a fine on any of 
us girls who mention gowns, hats, opera, 
or anything that isn’t connected with 
the club, during the meeting.” 

“T think it would be a capital idea,” 
Rosamond exclaimed, and Helen sug- 
gested that they all remove their hats 
and have them where they wouldn’t be 
seen during the meeting, and she was 
quite disappointed when her suggestion 
was passed by with a kindly smile. 

Miss Curtis became extremely enthusias- 
tic when Rosamond asked her how her little 
patient was doing, and the unconscious 
love with which she described the way it 
was learning to walk' made one almost 
wish she were a crippled child being cared 
for by a member of the “Ten Club.” 

“We have built on a board a little sort 
of a fence that just comes up to his waist— 
no, there are two fences, one on either 
side of this board and he walks between 
the fences, hangs on with each little hand 
while he drags his little feet along. It is 
simply wonderful the way he is improving. 
What do you suppose he said to me this 
morning when I called to take him out 
in the car? He was standing between 
the little fences when I went in, and he 
looked up at me and laughed and tried to 
shake the fence with his tiny hand, and 
yelled: “TI got ’egs.” 

“How long have you been caring for 
this one, Ione?” 

“Almost a year.” 

“Could he walk at all when you first 
took him?” 

“No, he had never touched his littie 
feet to the floor.” 

“Well, my youngster’s back is as straight 
as my hand,” and Rosamond held out 
her hand, but was interrupted by Miss 
Page, who was anxious to tell of her 
little patient whom she was about to 
dismiss in perfect health, but the arrival 
of Miss Sprague and Miss Seward delayed 
her pleasure, but Grace Sprague’s hat 
gave Helen an unexpected pleasure that 
she hadn’t dreamed of, for she hadn’t 
thought of anything more beautiful than 
Marjorie Page’s hat, but as her large blue 
eyes traveled from one to the other, she 


couldn’t decide which she would look best 
in. Miss Page made another unsuc- 
cessful attempt to tell of her little patient 
before the ladies had succeeded in ex- 
changing their friendly greetings, for 
Grace Sprague took the floor and her 
unconscious enthusiasm enabled her to 
hold their attention until she had given 
an imitation of how her little Towser 
could run. 

“He can actually run, girls,” she ex- 
claimed in a tone so high that her voice 
broke before she had completed the 
sentence. ‘We took his little steel jacket 
off yesterday and he just screamed with 
joy as he ran around the room.” 

Miss Page rose once more to inform 
them of the success she had been having 
when Edith Seward’s eagerness led her to 
the center of the room to describe how her 
little girl’s head was being carried in a 
frame that rested on her shoulders. Miss 
Page listened politely until she thought the 
child had had its share of description 
and she finally lectured on her case until 
Mary Cradduck and Catherine Chapin 
arrived, then the subject was changed 
just long enough to exchange a friendly, 
familiar greeting, each girl calling the 
other by her given name and the atmos- 
phere of long acquaintance and sincere 
friendship for each other seemed to make 
interruptions a thing of welcome, so Mary 
Cradduck silenced everything by exclaim- 
ing: “Listen, girls!” and described her 
patient as a soldier, six years of age, whose 
name was Mike Finn, named after his 
father, the late Mike Finn. “The first 
request I made of his mother was to have 
Mike’s red hair cut, and during my 
absence the economical Mrs. Finn cut 
Mike’s hair herself and I wish you could 
see it. Rosamond, I wish you could see 
a 

‘What is the case?” Rosamond inquired 
eagerly. 

“Limb trouble.” 

“Ts it curable?” 

“Yes, I'll bet that little tad will be 
playing football in six months.” 

“Tt is your turn now, Catherine,” 
Rosamond remarked tenderly, as she 
noticed Miss Chapin who had been listen- 
ing quietly to the encouraging descrip- 
tions that each girl had given of her 
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patient and Rosamond saw from the sad 
expression of her eyes that she was not 
anxious to talk of her case, so she changed 
the subject by joyfully exclaiming: ‘‘Girls, 
aren’t you delighted to know that Ida is 
going to become a member today?” 

“Isn’t it fine?” several of the girls 
answered with a sincerity that might 
make one think they were welcoming the 
home-coming of an absent sister. 

“Everyone just loves Ida, anyway,” 
Miss Seward remarked. “She has seemed 
like a member for a long time. She loves 
children and she has been taking care of 
a little tike for almost a year. Out of all 
the names on the waiting list, Ida’s was 
the only one suggested for membership. 
It was certainly a great compliment to 
her. We are lucky to get her. We need 
her; she is a worker.” 

The names of Miss Butterwing and 
Miss Lombard were gently announced by 
the butler and each girl rose to welcome 
the new member and waited their turn 
to clasp her hand and greet her with 
affectionate congratulations. 

If Mr. Gibson and Mr. Christy could 
have had a few minutes in the corner, 
unnoticed by the ten young ladies as 
they unconsciously smiled and chatted 
in a circle under the sun-tinted light from 
the large chandelier, they would have 
given the lovers of their drawings some- 
thing they would never forget. 

“Isn’t she the lucky girl?” Miss Butter- 
wing asked. 

“Think how lucky we are,” responded 
Rosamond, ‘“‘to secure a worker like Ida 
in our Club.” 

“T think so, too,” was the mild ejacula- 
tion from several of the girls who didn’t 
quite catch the meaning of Miss Butter- 
wing’s remark. 

“Oh, yes, the acknowledgment of our 
luck was shown in our selection—I mean 
that Ida is lucky to be made a member 
today when we are entertaining an un- 
known author, and if I am not mistaken, 
he has been the cause of a few new hats 
to be worn today, hasn’t he?” and she 
smiled at one or two of the girls whom she 
suspected of having made a special effort 
to dress more becomingly than usual for 
this particular luncheon, and some of the 
girls did confess that they had thought 


of Mr. Weatherbee when they were de- 
ciding what gown they would wear. 

“Tell us about him, Rosamond—what 
is he like?” Miss Page requested eagerly 
as she sat on the large settee followed by 
as many of the girls as could crowd them- 
selves between its ends. Each girl ex- 
pressed an anxious desire to hear of the 
poet as they seated themselves and waited 
patiently for Rosamond. 

The sad expression which had uncon- 
sciously crept into her eyes as she thought 
of Marguerite’s picture caused several 
of the girls to remark in a disappointed 
tone: “Oh, he isn’t coming!” 

“Yes, he is,” Rosamond answered quickly 
when she realized she had been standing in 
the center of the room speechless for 
several moments. “In the first place,” 
she continued in a tone in which she 
forced sufficient enthusiasm to conceal 
her grief, “I haven’t met Mr. Weather- 
bee. I met his secretary, a most charm- 
ing character, quite as quaint as the studio 
itself, and after we had waited for Mr. 
Weatherbee for some time, his secretary 
said there was a chance of his not coming 
to the studio that day, so I wrote him 
a very urgent note telling him what a de- 
cided hit his poem had made with the 
audience and especially with the ladies 
of the-club and that we insisted on his 
accepting our invitation, so the next day 
I received a note written by Mr. Weather- 
bee himself on a little sheet of plain 
paper such as authors use, saying: “With 
grateful appreciation, I accept the kind 
invitation of the ‘Ten Club.’ Faithfully 
yours, John Weatherbee.”’ 

“Three cheers’ for Rosamond,” Miss 
Butterwing exclaimed, and the nine girls 
applauded earnestly with their white 
gloved hands as they cheered Rosamond, 
who bowed playfully. 

“Girls, I wish you could see his studio. 
It is like something an artist would paint. 
I just hated to come away,” and as Rosa- 
mond finished her flowery description of 
John Weatherbee’s home in the attic, each 
girl was leaning far forward in her 
chair picturing the tiny room with the 
worn rag carpet, the broken rocker and the 
one small window, as a spot used for in- 
spiration, little dreaming that the man 
whom they expected to entertain so 
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lavishly in the Kent mansion knew no 
other home and was at that moment 
sitting in the broken rocker with his el- 
bows on his knees and his face buried 
in his hands, wondering if he had done 
right in accepting their invitation. 

Miss Butterwing suggested the meeting 
be called to order and all the business 
details of the club attended to before the 
Guest arrived, and Rosamond led the way 
to the adjoining room, which had been 
carefully arranged for the purpose. Helen’s 
longing gaze followed Marjorie Page’s 
large white hat until Rosamond closed the 
door and shook her lace handkerchief at 
Helen and smiled affectionately, saying: 
“We won’t be long, Kiddie.” 

The nine young ladies seated themselves 
in the comfortable chairs that were ar- 
ranged in the form of a horseshoe facing 
a large mahogany table, at which Miss 
Butterwing sat, ready to conduct the 
meeting, and the serious, friendly attention 
that each girl bestowed upon their leader 
was extremely unusual for a ladies’ club. 
No gavel was used to call the meeting 
to order or to stop the buzz of conver- 
sation. Each girl sat silently with her 
eyes resting tenderly on Miss Butter- 
wing. She did not rise to address the 
club, but sat with her hands resting 
on the table and spoke in a colloquial 
tone. 

“Girls, the object of this meeting to- 
day, which we term a business meeting, 
is to welcome Ida as a member of the 
‘Ten Club’ and for her sake I shall state 
as briefly as possible its history. The or- 
ganization covers a period of over thirty 
years; some of our mothers were its original 
members. It was started by ten girls 
who were anxious to do something more 
than chat their lives away around a tea 
table. Out of a large social circle there 
were only ten of these girls who got to- 
gether and decided that they would give 
at least an hour of their time each day 
to some crippled child under the age of 
ten, whose parents were unable to give 
it proper medical attention. They en- 
gaged two of the most celebrated special- 
ists in New York to take charge of these 
cases. It is the wish of each member 
to find some crippled child regardless of 
race or religion, place it in charge of our 
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physicians and spend an hour each day 
with the child, doing what she can to bene- 
fit and educate it. We have the names of 
over three hundred cases which have been 
cured during the life of this club. Some 
have turned out to be prominent busi- 
ness men here in New York. There are 
no rules or duties known to the club. 
Everything is done through love. No 
name, photograph or statement of any 
child or case is given to any newspaper. 
Any girl who marries becomes a retired 
member and her work with the club 
ceases,” and Miss Butterwing laughed 
aloud as she said: “I guess that is done 
to enable her to give her husband an hour 
of her time each day. There are no 
initiation fees or dues attached to the 
club. The physicians are paid semi- 
annually from an equal collection from 
each member, which they usually col- 
lect from ‘father,’ and if he doesn’t pony 
up at the request of his daughter he is 
called upon by the entire club, armed 
with hat pins and we have never failed 
to collect. We called on Mr. Kent once, 
and after we had collected we fined him the 
price of a lunch for our trouble. We like 
to make these calls, so after you have 
made a polite request and they don’t 
shell out, just report it to the club and 
it will do the rest and lunch at his expense. 

“The literary side of our club is left 
to the individual taste and desire of each 
member. We hold a meeting which is 
followed by a luncheon every month for 
the purpose of discussing opera, drama, 
poetry, or any subject which a member 
wishes to introduce. We give a benefit 
performance each year for the club, but 
this performance is not known or referred 
to as a benefit. It is advertised as ‘The 
“Ten Club’s” Annual Amateur Perform- 
ance’ given exclusively by the members. 
Each girl takes part and does what she 
can to make it a success. Rosamond 
was the bright particular star of our last 
performance. For these performances we 
advertise for one act plays, poems and 
songs by unknown authors. Our last 
entertainment was the most successful one 
we have ever given. Rosamond acted 
as manager, stage manager and general 
director, and she can give us the par- 
ticulars. Is there anything that I have 
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forgotten to say, Rosamond?” Miss Butter- 
wing asked as she rose to give her the 
chair. 

“You did beautifully,” and the ladies 
showed their appreciation by applauding 
generously. 

Rosamond stood behind the table and 
faced her companions with a pleasant 
smile; it was really a proud smile, a smile 
that might have expressed a tiny note of 
conceit, for she was more than pleased 
with her managerial efforts. The enter- 
tainment had gone off smoothly and 
the financial returns were far beyond their 
expectations. 

“As you all know, girls, our enter- 
tainment was simply a triumph both 
artistically and financially—just think, 
everything is paid and we only lost two 
hundred sixty-three dollars and thirty- 
five cents,” and each lady cheered and 
applauded vociferously for many seconds. 
‘And we were just as great a success 
artistically as we were financially,” she 
continued with increased pride. “Of 
course, the entertainment was a little 
too long, but we didn’t start until two and 
were out before seven, and everyone re- 
mained until it was over but the men. I 
guess they wanted to smoke,” she said as 
if she were trying to apologize for their 
leaving. “Mamma says, (for an enter- 
tainment given by girls) it is the best one 
she ever saw in all her life. Some of us 
forgot our lines in the play, but mamma 
said the audience expected us to so they 
were not disappointed. What else is 
there to say—Oh, yes, Butty and I bought 
the prize for Mr. Weatherbee, it’s upstairs 
in my room. I'll send and get it when we 
finish here and you can see if you like it. 
If you don’t we can change it for something 
else. That is all I can think of to say— 
is there anything I have forgotten?” and 
her question was answered by another 
outburst of applause. 

Ida Lombard was acknowledged a 
member of the “Ten Club” after each one 
of the girls had initiated her with a rugged 
hug and a tender kiss on the cheek and the 
meeting was thrown open for the discus- 
sion of any subject that might be intro- 
duced and John Weatherbee’s poem was 
discussed, analyzed and pronounced a mas- 
terpiece. . 
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CHAPTER XI 

Thisby’s many efforts to interest Kent 
on such subjects as the weather, auto- 
mobiles, golf, tennis, bridge, theaters, 
teas and luncheons proved useless. He 
replied to some with a grunt, some with 
silence and others by a nervous tapping 
on the arm of his chair, but Thisby’s 
courage remained firm and after he had 
watched the back of Kent’s head for many 
minutes, waiting for a reply to his last 
question, he informed Mr. Kent that he 
had forgotten to put his watch on and 
would like to know the time. 

“T haven’t my glasses,” Kent grunted 
as he held his watch before Thisby. 

“Tt will soon be time for the bloomin’ 
luncheon,” he said as Kent walked out 
of the library and closed the door with a 
slam. “I hope the beggar doesn’t come,” 
Thisby thought to himself, and he smiled 
at the rage he had worked Kent into. 

Kent paced the drawing room floor 
with his hands clasped behind his back, 
puffing savagely at his black cigar. 

“Are you feeling any better, Richard?” 
Mrs. Kent asked in a sympathetic voice 
as she entered the room. 

“No,” he replied gruffly. “How can 
I get a chance to feel better? I can’t get 
a corner to myself in my own house!” 

“Why don’t you sit in the library?” 

“T can’t sit in there when that stick of 
candy is around talking his silly head off.” 

“Whore” 

“Thisby. Now I’m ill, and if he lights 
a cigarette in this house, I’ll ask him to 
go home. I wish, dear, you would ask 
this club to have their luncheons some place 
else. The idea of inviting a strange man 
here whom they have never seen and 
know nothing of!” 

“The club invited him.” 

“It is wrong, my dear—it is wrong. He 
may be someone we would be ashamed to 
have our children know.” 

Mrs. Kent sat patiently and listened 
while he tore through the bitter past that 
was gnawing at his heart and causing 
him many sleepless hours which no one 
knew of but himself. 

Weatherbee slowly mounted the marble 
steps of the Kent mansion and he pressed 
the electric button firmly. He had pic- 
tured the situation and studied it until his 
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mind was unbalanced as to whether he 
was right or wrong in accepting the in- 
vitation. He saw Warner’s picture of 
the cad who would permit a worn suit of 
clothes to prevent him from meeting 
a friend who sought his acquaintance, 
one whom he admired as he had never 
admired before, and he pressed the but- 
ton again—and the door. opened. 

“Who shall I say?” the butler inquired 
politely when he saw there was no card. 

“Mr. Weatherbee,” he answered softly. 

Kent stood motionless in the center 
of the room when Weatherbee’s name was 
announced, and when Mrs. Kent requested 
the butler to show him in, Kent started 
for the library, opened the door and 
closed it with a crash, when he was met by 
a cloud of smoke from Thisby’s cigarette. 

“Hell,” he growled as he returned to 
the drawing room. 

“You talk with Mr. Weatherbee, Rich- 
ard, until the ladies finish their meeting. 
They won’t be but afew minutes. I'll try 
and send Thisby home.” 

“If it weren’t for his mother I’d send 
him home,” Kent mumbled half to him- 
self, “and I would do it in a way that would 
wrinkle some of those, wide, foolish stripes 
in his trousers, too.” 

Mrs. Kent explained in a tender, moth- 
erly way how busy the girls were going 
to be and that Mr. Kent was really ill, but 
it made no serious impression on Thisby; 
in fact, Mr. Kent’s condition amused him 
and he simply laughed when Mrs. Kent 
suggested that he run home for awhile and 
come over tomorrow. 

“Tf he’s ill, why doesn’t he go to his 
room and lie down for a bit?” Thisby 
asked in a tone of amused impatience. 
“He isn’t ill, he’s simply ugly. I tried 
every possible way to entertain him. I 
talked of everything I could think of and 
he just simply wouldn’t talk. It wouldn’t 
be very considerate of me to go home 
now. The girls are not sure that Mr. 
Weatherbee is coming, and if he doesn’t 
come, they may need me to fill in for them. 
I promised Helen that I would stick around 
and I’m not going to break my word 
with her just because Mr. Kent has a 
grouch on,” and he puffed heroically at 
his cigarette as he crossed his legs and 
swung his foot contentedly. 
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Mrs. Kent sat in silence for a few 
seconds and offered to ’phone him herself 
if Mr. Weatherbee didn’t come, but Thisby 
replied that it would be more honorable for 
him to keep his word and wait. 

“T’ll be broad-minded about it,” he 
said as he placed the thumb of each hand 
in the armhole of his waistcoat: “If Mr. 
Kent wants to act peevish and childish 
about sitting in here and chatting with 
me, I’ll wait upstairs, or any place, but I 
mustn’t go home and break my word to 
Helen.” 

Kent paced nervously back and forth 
in the drawing room and paused under 
the chandelier as the butler politely bowed 
John Weatherbee into the room. 

Weatherbee’s carefully brushed hair, 
his long thin face, his low white collar 
that was partly hidden behind a black 
flowing tie with slightly ravelled ends, his 
shiny double-breasted blue suit and worn 
shoes, which had been carefully polished, 
were taken in by one severe, piercing 
glance as Kent slowly raised his left hand 
to remove his cigar and pushed his right 
hand deep into the pocket of his trousers. 

Each man eyed the other carefully, and 
an expression of bewildered amazement 
crept into Kent’s face as he stepped back 
on his right foot, drew the left one back 


‘slowly and raised himself to the extreme 


height of his stature. Many thoughts 
flew through his active mind as he gazed 
at the careworn character which stood 
before him, which was so different from 
any of the many he had pictured since he 
had heard of the name Weatherbee. His 
walk in life had never brought him in 
contact with such a type as now stood 
before him, for they seldom got beyond 
his office boy, and never passed his secre- 
tary. “What is his game?” he thought to 
himself as he replaced his cigar and gripped 
it firmly between his teeth and threw 
both hands behind his back and stared 
at Weatherbee in blank amazement. | 
He remembered that Mrs. Kent or Rosa- 
mond had told him that they hadn’t seen 
Mr. Weatherbee himself and that was the © 
only excuse he could find for such a 
dressed person being in his house, and his 
attitude became more rigid and his stare 
more savage as his eyes traveled slowly 
from Weatherbee’s head to his feet. 
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Weatherbee stood between the silk, 
golden-colored portieres and met his cold, 
icy reception with a warm courageous 
smile that flittered away gradually and 
left his long, thin face with nothing but 
a twinkling left eye to relieve it of its 
sad expression. 

“He at least does me the honor of being 
rude,” Weatherbee thought to himself as he 
slowly collected his thoughts and tried to 
master an embarrassing situation, which 
in spite of its seriousness was becoming 
somewhat humorous on account of Kent’s 
lion-like manner. He had schooled him- 
self and was quite prepared.to meet a 
group of young ladies and watch with 
great interest their disappointment at his 
appearance or entertain them with verses 
from their favorite poets, or give his 
honest opinion of the many authors whose 
works he was familiar with, but he was 
not ready for the rude, brutal manner in 
which Kent was receiving him, though 
the time that had elapsed while each man 
waited for the other to speak gave him 
an opportunity to call on his judgment 
and decide what tack he would take. His 
left eye twinkled until it danced and the 
right eye seemed to applaud it as they 
both gazed steadily, though tenderly, at 


Kent, who still stood like a steel statue, 


and Weatherbee’s lips smiled pleasantly 
as he spoke in a low, dignified tone that 
was almost a whisper. 

“T am Mr. Weatherbee.” 

“T am Richard Kent,” the latter re- 
torted quickly. 

“Oh, father of Miss Rosamond Kent?” 

“Ves.”? 

“T am glad to meet you,” and Weather- 
bee bowed politely. 

“Will you be seated?” and Kent pointed 
to a chair just inside of the entrance, and 
Weatherbee seated himself as he whispered 
an amused “thank you.”’ 

“T understand you haven’t met my 
daughter yet.” 

“Oh, yes, I have had that pleasure,” 
Weatherbee replied, forgetting that he had 
met her as his own secretary. 

Kent became puzzled as he hesitated 
for a few seconds and muttered to him- 
self: “I understood them to say she 
hadn’t met you.” 

Weatherbee leaned back in the big chair 


resting his hands on its cushioned arms 
and studied Kent calmly and carefully 
as he ran his nervous fingers through his 
white hair and gazed steadily at the 
floor. His coarse, grizzly personality, his 
rude stare and lack of any trace of polite- 
ness or civility, did anything but frighten 
Weatherbee; in fact, it acted as a tonic to 
his courage and he became disgusted with 
the atmosphere of the mansion and grew 
proud of his poverty and his humble home 
in the attic. 

“Where did you meet my daughter?” 
Kent asked as he drew his head up slowly 
and searched Weatherbee with half-closed 
eyes. 

“At my studio,” Weatherbee answered 
in a gentle, polite tone, which increased 
Kent’s astonishment and caused him to 
open his mouth as wide as he did his eyes, 
and his voice softened with surprise. 

“May I ask where your studio is located?” 

“On Twenty-ninth Street.” 

“Where is your home?” 

“In my studio.” 

“Do your parents live in New York?” 

“My parents are dead.” 

Kent stuck the big cigar between his 
teeth and walked the full length of the 
large room with his hands clasped behind 
his back and his head bowed in wonder- 
ment. 

Weatherbee followed Kent’s heavy figure 
with a sympathetic eye. The wealth he 
represented faded into dust, the mansion be- 
came nothing- but cold stone walls, the 
silk portieres and damask seemed like rags, 
while his own shiny blue suit felt like 
velvet. 

“It is a study of life that I wouldn’t 
have missed for a fortune,” he thought to 
himself and tried to decide whether he 
would leave at once or bear the humilia- 
tion and remain as a mere student of 
human nature. ; 

Kent caught his wife’s eye as she 
entered the room, and his sarcastic smile 
puzzled her until she saw Weatherbee rise 
from his chair quickly. 

“My dear, let me present Mr. Weather- 
bee—this is Mrs. Kent.” 

“T am delighted to know you,’’ Weather- 
bee whispered in an audible tone as he 
bowed politely and a forced smile partly 
covered the unconscious look of surprise 
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that came into her face as she extended 
her hand and gasped in broken syllables: 
“I—I am— pl—eased—to meet—you.” 

“T thank you,” Weatherbee answered in 
a firm tone as he pressed her hand gently 
and tried to make it appear that he hadn’t 
noticed her embarrassment. 

“Sit down,” Kent ordered as he sank in 
a chair facing Weatherbee, who stood 
until Mrs. Kent was seated. 


“Mr. Weatherbee. says he has met - 


Rosamond,” and he gazed steadily at Mrs. 
Kent who looked with surprise as she 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, I understood Rosamond 
to say she hadn’t met you.” 

“T don’t understand the situation at all,” 
Kent growled as he started on another 
nervous pace, but was interrupted by 
Thisby, who yelled as he entered the room 
and saw Weatherbee: “I jolly well 
knew it—I told you so—Weather can’t 
come, eh?” 

Kent turned suddenly, his eyes flashed 
and his voice fell to a key of whispering 
amazement. ‘That is Mr. Weatherbee, is 
it not?” 

“Tl be jolly well hanged if I know—I 
hope not—he said yesterday he was 
Weatherbee’s secretary.” 

A gentle smile of amused defiance came 
over Weatherbee’s face as he watched 
the three people standing speechless, 
staring first at him and then at each 
other. 

“Surely—surely,” Helen cried in a 
disappointed tone as she came into the 
room and saw the four people standing 
silently gazing into each other’s blank 
faces. “Surely Mr. Weatherbee isn’t going 
to disappoint us at this late hour?” and 
she stood directly in front of Weatherbee 
and looked into his eyes reproachfully. 

“I think Mr. Weatherbee is going to 
disappoint you,” Weatherbee whispered 
with a smile as he looked tenderly into 
the child’s eyes. 

“Isn’t this the gentleman you invited 
to your luncheon?” Kent asked quietly. 

“Why, no-o—he is; Mr. Weatherbee’s 
secretary, aren’t you?” 

Weatherbee nodded his head in the 
affirmative, and his smile broadened as he 
still gazed on Helen’s wide-open eyes. 

“Thisby, show the ladies into the 
library,’ Kent ordered, then sank in the 
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chair, propped his elbow on its arm, 
placed his chin in his hand and tried to 
look through Weatherbee’s eyes. that 
seemed to dance with joy at the savage, 
speechless figure that looked as if it were 
panting with rage at something it didn’t 
know just where to bite to cause the most 
painful wound. 

Weatherbee sat leisurely in the large 
chair, folded his hands together, and 
watched with dignified ease the muscles 
in Kent’s face swell with rage as he sat 
waiting for an explanation. He smiled 
with pity at the financial giant who 
snarled at his rags, and Kent’s dog-like 
rudeness seemed to call forth and ac- 
centuate his quiet sympathetic dignity. 

“T have been urgently invited to this 
house,” he thought to himself, “and I'll 
give them a chance to apologize for the 
manner in which they have received me 
or acknowledge that on account of my 
attire they do not wish to entertain me.” 
He closed his eyes as he forgot Kent’s 
presence and gazed back and imagined he 
saw the girl who recited his poem. He 
saw her standing in his tiny attic room 
and he heard her say: ‘Be sure and give 
this note to Mr. Weatherbee,” and he 
wondered if that gentle voice could ever 
sound rude, or those large, soft, brown 
eyes could look with the same brutal 
contempt with which her father was 
staring at him now. 

The door of the adjoining room opened 
and closed and those two brown eyes 
opened wide and that gentle voice became 
mellow with disappointed surprise as it 
murmured: ‘Oh, isn’t Mr. Weatherbee 
coming?” 

Weatherbee’s “‘no” sounded like a 
painful throb from his throat as he stood 
and shook his head slowly. ‘He sent me 
to—to—tell you—that—that it is im- 
possible for him to be with you today, he 
—he is extremely sorry—and he hopes 
that—that—circumstances will permit him 
to attend one of your luncheons later— 
he is most grateful for having been hon- 
ored with an invitation—and—” 

The butler then opened the library door 
and announced that Kent’s office wished 
to speak with him over the ’phone on 
important business. 

“This gentleman introduced himself 
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as Mr. Weatherbee,” Kent growled sar- 
castically as he hurried into the library 
and closed the door with a bang. 

Rosamond’s face became a study of 
wonderment. She seemed to  uncon- 
sciously float to one of the large chairs, 
sink on its arm, rest her elbow on its 
back and bury her face in her hand. 
During the several minutes which flew 
by in silence, her mind wandered up the 
narrow stairs into the studio in the attic 
and she realized the truth. 

Weatherbee stood motionless. He hated 
himself for the cowardly way he had 
disowned his name on account of the 
shabby clothes he was now proud of. 

“T have disowned my name again,” 
he said to himself bitterly, “but I have 
done it rather than hurt her by telling 
her who I am and how I have been re- 
ceived.” 

“Ts Mr. Weatherbee at his studio now?” 
Rosamond asked quietly without moving. 

“No he—he—isn’t,” Weatherbee an- 
swered, as if he had pulled each word from 
his throat with a struggle. 

“Why did you tell me you were Mr. 
Weatherbee’s secretary?” and she placed 
the other elbow on the back of the chair 
and rested her forehead in both her hands. 

“Because—I—I—” 

“Do you think it was quite fair,’”’ she 
interrupted gently, “to permit me to stand 
in your studio and say all the things I did 
say about Mr. Weatherbee, thinking he 
was absent?” 

“No, it wasn’t. I am sorry and I ask 
your pardon.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“T can’t tell you now—but—I’d like to 
tell you sometime later—sometime when 
things are different.” 

Rosamond raised her head slowly, her 
hands fell into her lap, she walked to the 
back of the chair and drew her finger 
from one corner to the other many times 
before she spoke and her voice became 
mellow with sincerity. 

“In spite of anything that has hap- 
pened between you and my father, I 
would like to have you remain to luncheon; 
the others won’t know,” and she smiled 
sympathetically at Weatherbee who stood 
speechless with admiration. His heart 
seemed to be beating a hurrah for the girl 
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whose false pride it had throbbed in fear 
of. 

“Believe me, I am most grateful,” 
Weatherbee whispered, “but—I—oh—I 
couldn’t remain now—but later—oh, some- 
time—later—when—things change—when 
things change—so to speak—I’ll—I’ll come 
to you, and tell you why I was Mr. Weath- 
erbee’s secretary.” 

“T know why,” she answered in a tone 
of encouragement. ‘“‘Won’t you permit 
me to explain matters to my father and 
remain?” 

“T thank you, but it is impossible for 
me to remain now.” 

“Why?” 

“T can’t tell you now—but—sometime.”’ 

“T wish you would,” she pleaded. 
“There is something of great importance 
that I wish to speak with you about.” 

“Can’t you speak of it now?” 

“T’m afraid we haven’t time.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt is regarding the photograph in the 
gold frame—standing on the table in your 
studio.” 

“That is the photograph of a lady who 
used to live there in the house.” 

“Does she live there now?” 

“No,” Weatherbee answered sadly, “she 
is dead.” 

Weatherbee left the room without 
knowing of the pain his speech caused 
Rosamond or seeing her face which turned 
a deathly pale as she staggered and sank 
into the chair, for the heavy dining room 
doors had rolled open before he had quite 
finished speaking and he beheld the 
gorgeously spread table and the hand- 
somely gowned ladies laughing and chat- 
ting and he rushed into the hall, seized 
his hat and dodged his way down Fifth 
Avenue studying the experience which 
he was grateful for. 

Rosamond opened her eyes to find Miss 
Butterwing kneeling at her side and 
pressing her hand tenderly. 

“Alice, I want to go to my room,” she 
sighed as she struggled to her feet. 

After Miss Butterwing had left Rosa- 
mond in her room with her mother, she 
entered the dining room, delivered Rosa- 
mond’s message to the girls, explaining 
her absence, and ordered luncheon served. 

At Helen’s suggestion, she and Thisby 
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“ His coarse, grizely personality-did anything but frighten Weatherbee”’ 
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were invited to fill the vacant chairs, and 
he remembered all of his favorite jokes 
which everyone was familiar with, and 
Helen prompted him accurately whenever 
his enthusiasm caused him to omit even 
a single word. 


CHAPTER XII 


“This is Saturday—today is the day,” 
Warner whispered to himself as he slowly 
and unconsciously slid his feet along the 
hot stone walk of Twenty-ninth Street. 
He held his cane loosely in his hand and 
tapped it before him carelessly. The 
noise of the tapping sounded lonely to 
him. The voice of the huckster seemed 
to have a sad, muffled, disappointing ring 
to it. He heard no children laughing or 
singing to the tune of the hurdy-gurdy. 
The street seemed quieter and more 
lifeless than it had ever seemed before. 

“T hope it is my imagination,” he said 
as he trudged along mechanically counting 
the steps he had taken since he turned 
the corner. 

Wartle greeted him with an unwelcome 
grunt as he opened the door and closed it 
before Warner was far enough away to 
prevent its edge from striking his arm. 
The creaking of the old stairs sounded 
different to him. It was an unwelcome 
sound that seemed to say good-bye in- 
stead of good-morning. 

He stood at the head of the stairs in 
the little attic room holding on to the 
banister waiting for a familiar voice to 
welcome him, but no sound came. 

“John,” he called in a low tone, but 
there was no answer and he felt his way 
to the little rocker that squeaked a lonely 
welcome when his heavy figure sank 
between its broken arms and sat mo- 
tionless for many minutes. 

He bent forward and listened eagerly to 
the sound of the approaching steps on the 
stairs, but leaned back in disappointment 
when he recognized Mrs. Murray’s breath- 
less “‘Phe-e-u” as she reached the top 
step. 

“Ts Mr. Weatherbee here?” she grunted 
as she looked about the room, hanging 
onto the banister. 

“No,”’ Warner answered politely. 

“He’s always out whin his criditors 
call,’’ she snarled. 
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“Tl tell him you called,’ Warner an- 
swered quickly, hoping she would give 
him the opportunity by not waiting. 

“Thank ye fer yer kind offer, but Oi’ll 
wait fer him,” and she seated herself on 
the bed-couch. 

“Faith an’ ye’er gittin’ moighty ginerous 
in yer old age,” and she glared at him 
sarcastically. ‘‘Weatherbee’ll pay me 
what he owes me today er Oi’ll know the 
raison why,” she continued in a rasping 
tone. 

“Mr. Weatherbee will pay you every 
cent he owes you,”’ Warner replied quietly, 
after a short silence. 

‘Well, why don’t he do it?” she snapped. 

“Because he hasn’t the money.” 

“Why don’t he go to work an’ earn it?” 
she shouted as she hastened to the back 
of his chair and leaned over his shoulder. 

‘‘He’ll pay me what he owes me, and he’! 
pay what he owes fer this room today, or 
out he goes,” and she tapped Warner on 
the shoulder roughly with her forefinger 
as she uttered each word. “It may 
surprise ye to know that Oi have some- 
thin’ to say in this house now.” 

“Now,” Warner grunted humorously. 
“T never knew you to be stuck for anything 
to say in this house yet, Mrs. Murray.” 

‘Well, Oi’ll have more to say,” she re- 
torted. ‘And Oi’ll not let thim impose on 
poor Mr. Wartle anny longer, he’s too 
ginerous.”’ 

Warner drew his open hand across his 
mouth to hide -his smile when he thought 
of Wartle’s generosity. It was no easy 
task to carry his heavy figure down and 
up four flights of stairs, but it pained him 
to listen to the slurs which were being 
thrown at Weatherbee, so he decided to 
wait on the street by counting his steps 
to the corner and back. 

Wartle’s little, fat figure met him at the 
stairs and his biting question to Warner 
of “His Weatherbee hin?” was answered 
in a taunting tone by Mrs. Murray. “I 
guess he’s hoidin’ some place.” 

‘When Mr. Weatherbee comes in, will 
you please tell him I’ll be back?’ Warner 
requested gently. 

“Vis, an’ we'll tell ’im a few other 
things,” Mrs. Murray yelled. 

“Han’ you’d better ’urry back hif you 
want to see ’im,” and Wartle hung his 
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bald, shiny head down over the banister 
and talked loud enough to be heard on the 
ground floor. “Fur hif ’e don’t pay 
what ’e howes ’e don’t sleep hin this room 
tonight.” He straightened his little, round 
figure, turned and gazed at Mrs. Murray 
with a broad grin. “Hi got tired hof 
waitin’ for you to come down stairs, so 
Hi come hup,” and his grin broadened 
until the corners of his mouth almost 
touched his large ears, when Mrs. Murray 
remarked in a satisfied tone: ‘Ye look 
a hundred years younger with thim hair 
mattresses off the sides of yer face,” and 
Wartle informed her with much pride that 
he was learning to shave himself better 
than a regular barber. 

“Do you know that when Hi shaved 
myself this mornhin’ Hi honly cut my 
face hin four places and one place was 
honly ha scratch,” and he touched each of 
the three pieces of sticking plaster gently 
with the end of his finger. 

“Does Weatherbee own annything in this 
room?” Mrs. Murray snapped, as she 
glanced around the room carefully as if she 
were taking an inventory of its contents. 

‘°K howns the trimmin’s, but Hi howns 
the bed.” , 

“Does he own that book-box?” and she 
pointed to the quaint little library with 
its open doors and empty shelves. 

“Yes,” Wartle replied as he examined it 
closely as if studying its value. 

“Are ye goin’ to let ’im take it away?” 

“Hi’m not—’e don’t take ha bloomin’ 
thing hout hof this ’ouse till ’e pays hevery 
cent ’e howes me.” 

“Ye’re roight fer once in yer loife. 
Did ye hire the chambermaid yit?” 

“Hi did, han’ she’s coming Monday 
morning.” 

“Ts she Irish?” Mrs. Murray asked 
quickly. 

‘““No, she’s French.” 

“Thim Frinch fairies are dangerous.” 

“Why?” Wartle murmured in a fright- 
ened whisper. 

“They have such bad timpers, they’re 
apt to stick ye wid a knife.” 

“She seems tame.” 

_ “Qi think O7’ll have her move this bed 
down to the second floor front and bring 
the bed in there up here. This is a better 
bed than it is.” 
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“Hill tell ’er.” 

“Ye’ll do nothin’ of the kind—Oi’ll tell 
her meself, an ye’ll have nothin’ to say 
about the runnin’ of this house. Oi’ll ’tend 
to that meself, it’s a woif’s duty to take 
charge of the house.” 

Wartle nodded his head-slowly and an- 
swered in a low feeble tone, “Very well, 
my dear.” 

“Have ye had the things made-out in 
moi name?” 

“They har made hout hand hin my 
lawyer’s ’and, hand ’e’ll give them to 
you the day we’re married.” 

“Oi must have thim first,’ and she 
pointed a warning finger at him -as she 
spoke. 

“Hill take you hup to ’is hoffice hand let 
you read them—they hare. to be your 
wedding present from me.” 

“Have ye got the ring yit?” ; 

Wartle rubbed his fat hands together 
nervously for a few seconds before he 
spoke. 

“Hi thought you could wear the ring 
your first ’usband gave you?” and he 
tried to occupy his guilty mind by moist- 
ening the end of his finger on his tongue 
and wiping an imaginary spot from the 
corner of his waistcoat, as he waited. for 
Mrs. Murray’s reply and hoped that she 
would look upon the idea from an eco- 
nomical standpoint and consent. to his 
suggestion, but Mrs. Murray looked at 
him with contempt for a moment, which 
seemed like an hour to Wartle, who was 
still rubbing his waistcoat with his: finger 
and waiting painfully for her reply. 

“Not on yer loife,” she grunted, “no 
sickon-hand widdin’ rings for me.” 

“Very well, my dear,” he sighed, “‘Hi’ll 
get hit this hafternoon.” 

“Well, ye’d better be gittin’ a hustle 
on ye, if we’re goin’ to be married Chews- 
day. Have ye saw about havin’ the house 
dicorated?”’ 

“Yes, Hi done just has you told me.” 

“Remimber, Oi want the main entrance 
and the front parlor smothered in sham- 
rocks—this is an Irish weddin’, and if Oi 
see an English flower sittin’ in moy 
house, Oi’ll fling it out the windey.” 

“Hi hordered nothing but Hirish sham- 
rocks.” 

“And none of yer Johnnie-Bull friends 
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are to be here. Oi’ve asked Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, a frind of moine, to stand up wid 
ye and his sister is goin’ to stand up with 
me, and Oi’ve invited about fifty of moy 
friends and Oi’ll show ye a toime ye’ll 
be proud of.” 

‘Who his McCarthy?” Wartle inquired 
meekly. 

“He’s a cab driver,” Mrs. Murray 
answered with much pride—‘‘and owns 
his own cab., He’s a foine man, and he’s 
goin’ to bring a lot of his frinds.” 

Wartle didn’t disturb any of the stick- 
ing plaster on his face by laughing over 
the unexpected news that Mr. McCarthy 
was to stand up with him and bring all of 
his friends. His little hands found their 
way behind his back and squeezed each 
other tightly, his head went down slowly 
until his chin was buried in the rolls of 
flesh on his neck. He said nothing, but 
sat on the bed-couch and wondered if 
they would drink any strong drink or get 
noisy or rough. 

“Carry me up on your back, will you, 
Dad?” Jack requested as he hung onto 
the tail of his father’s coat and tried to 
hold him back from going upstairs unless 
he granted his coaxing demand, and 
Weatherbee took him by the arms and 
swung him over his shoulder and mounted 
the stairs in time to Jack’s singing, ““Rub- 
dub-dub, dub, dub,” which was his usual 
habit every time he ascended the stairs. 

“Pound your feet hard on the stairs, 
Dad, when I say rub-dub-dub.” 

“T mustn’t, it makes too much noise.” 

“Well, pound them just a little,” and 
Weatherbee satisfied him by making be- 
lieve he was hitting the steps heavily, 
though he made no noise. 

“There you are,’”’ and he stooped over 
and let Jack climb over his head onto the 
floor. 

Weatherbee removed his hat and 
greeted Mrs. Murray and Wartle politely, 
but received no reply. Jack pulled his 
little, torn straw hat from his head, bowed 
to Mrs. Murray, saying: ‘How do you 
do, Mrs. Murray,” then looked at his 
father with a half-guilty smile and giggled. 

“Hello, Wartie.”” Weatherbee placed 
his hand over the child’s mouth gently 
and tried to speak severely, though it 
was an effort to conceal the fact that he 
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was amused at Wartle, who jumped to 
his feet and looked indignantly at Jack. 

“Say ‘How do you do, Mr. Wartle?’”’ and 
he removed his hand from his mouth and 
placed it on his head. 

Jack repeated the words, “How do you 
do?” and hesitated as he looked up at his 
father with a daring twinkle in his eye. 

“Mr. Wartle,” Weatherbee demanded 
sternly and Jack obeyed by bowing and 
emphasizing ‘‘Mr.’’-with all the voice he 
could use. “Dad, may I go down and find 
the cat?” 

“If you don’t make a noise.” 

And he ran downstairs calling ‘‘Kitty” 
in a low, muffled tone. 

Weatherbee hung Jack’s hat in the 
small closet, while Mrs. Murray and 
Wartle sat side by side on the edge of the 
bed-couch exchanging glances which 
seemed to ask, “Shall I light on him first, 
or will you?” but Wartle broke the silence 
as Weatherbee returned from the closet. 

“Hi want to know what you hare going 
to do habout the rent?” 

“And Oi want what ye owe me,” put in 
Mrs. Murray before Weatherbee had had 
an opportunity to answer Wartle’s perplex- 
ing question. 

Weatherbee stood before his two cred- 
itors and spoke kindly. “Mrs. Murray, 
I am very sorry that I can’t pay you now, 
but I hope to be able to pay you very 
soon. You have more than earned every 
cent I owe you and I’m sorry to have kept 
you waiting so long and you shall be the 
very first one I shall pay.” 

‘“‘Whin?” she snapped. 

“T can’t say now—just—when. I don’t 
want to make a promise and have to break 
it, though I hope for your sake as well as 
for my own that it will be very soon.” 

“Hand what habout me?” Wartle 
grunted sarcastically. 

“I’m going to pay you also, Mr. Wartle, 
but not until I pay Mrs. Murray, for she 
needs the money more than you do and 
I’m going to pay her first.” 

“Hif you can’t pay me today, Mr. 
Weatherbee, you must get hout hof this 
’ouse this hafternoon.”’ 


Weatherbee was not in a jesting mood, 


but the picture of Wartle and Mrs. Murray 
sitting side by side on the edge of the 
couch as if they had been blown up with’ 
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dignity, caused his humor to unconsciously 
bubble up through his seriousness. 

“Not this afternoon, Mr. Wartle?” and 
he forced a note of surprise into his voice 
that concealed the fact that he had al- 
ready prepared to leave. 

“This hafternoon,” Wartle replied em- 
phatically. “Hand hif you don’t get hout, 
Hi’ll call han hofficer,” and he looked at 
Mrs. Murray, who nodded her head and 
gave him an encouraging wink. 

“Oh, well,’”’ Weatherbee replied dryly, 
‘Sf you’re going to call an officer, I’ll get out 
without fighting, just as soon as I get my 
things together.” 

“You musn’t take hanything that his 
hin this room hout. What’s ’ere belongs 
to me huntil you pay me my rent. You 
can take the boy’s clothes hand that his 
hall, but hif you hattempt to take hany- 
thing helse, Hi’ll ’ave you harrested,” and 
he rose to his feet glaring at Weatherbee, 
and his little eyes were dancing with 
nervous anger. 

Weatherbee gazed at him several seconds, 
and his voice fell to a kindly, earnest, 
sympathetic key. “That won’t be neces- 
sary, Mr. Wartle, I don’t want to take 
anything but the baby’s clothes and my 
hat.” Weatherbee glanced about the 
room at the little trinkets he had gathered 
from time to time. “They are of no 
value to anyone but me,” he thought 
to himself, ‘if they were Uncle would have 
them.” : 

“Ye’ve scared him stiff,” Mrs. Murray 
whispered into Wartle’s ear and they 
watched Weatherbee as he stood with 
his back toward them gazing at a small 
pencil drawing. 

“Mr. Wartle, these pictures were given 
to me by a friend. Will you ask whoever 
takes the room to be careful of them?” 

“You can ’ave them has soon has you 
pay your rent,” and he walked to the 
head of the stairs followed by Mrs. Murray, 
who paused on the top step long enough 
to say with a great deal of authority: 

“Qi’ll take care of thim. Ye know Oi’m 
to be Mrs. Wartle next Chewsday noight,” 
and she followed Wartle down the stairs 
proudly. 

“I wish you every happiness, Mrs. 
Murray,” Weatherbee yelled in a kind 
voice as he leaned over the banister. 
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“Good-bye,”’ she answered, and Wartle 
called back in a high, sarcastic squeak: 
“Hi hexpect you to get right hout, Mr. 
Weatherbee.” 

“T’ll get right out, Mr. Wartle,” Weath- 
erbee answered in a gentle promising tone. 

He walked to the little window, pulled 
the top sash down, leaned his elbows on 
its edge, looked up into the blue, saw 
two soft, brown eyes, heard a gentle 
sincere voice saying: “In spite of any- 
thing that has happened between you and 
my father, I would like to have you re- 
main—the others won’t know,” and he 
slapped his hard luck in the face with a 
pleasant smile. 


CHAPTER XIII 


When Weatherbee heard Warner re- 
turning he met him at the top of the stairs 
with a rugged slap on the back. 

“Hello, Warner,” he said in a jolly tone, 
but Warner only returned a gloomy 
“Hello, John,” and leaned against the 
banister and heaved a deep sigh. He 
knew Weatherbee’s voice too well not to 
recognize the fictitious note of cheerful- 
ness he had forced into it to cover the sad 
ones which, in spite of his effort, bubbled 
up through the happy one often enough to 
betray the fact that he was not acting. 

“He is doing what I knew he would do,” 
Warner thought to himself. “He is smiling 
through the crack in his heart, a crack 
big enough to walk through.” 

Warner’s opinion of Weatherbee as an 
author was still on the same pedestal he 
had placed it on the first time he had heard 
his novels read, and he was positive in his 
own mind that they would be published 
and make him, not only famous, but rich. 
He had used the novels as an argument 
of hope for so many months that Weather- 
bee laughed every time he referred to 
them and treated the subject as a joke. 
He sat on the banister, leaning forward, 
with both hands resting on the handle 
of his cane. He searched for something 
pleasant to say, but found nothing, 
though his heavy lips moved as he said 
to himself: ‘Those novels will be published 
some day, I’m sure of it. I’m positive 
of a." 

Weatherbee stood in the center of the 
room, his weight rested on one leg, his 
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right hand hung on his left arm and his 
chin on the knuckles of the left hand. 
He studied Warner carefully. He had 
known him for many yéars and this was 
the first time he had ever seen him bow 
to hard luck. He had always tickled it 
under the chin and sent it on its way 
with a smile.. He knew Warner was not 
thinking of himself, and Weatherbee 
nodded his head in silent gratitude for 
the love that Warner’s sad heart was 
dealing out to him in aching throbs. 

“If they would stand Rosamond Kent 
out on the curb, I wouldn’t take the Kent 
mansion and all its contents for his 
friendship,’ Weatherbee said to himself, 
and he walked over and struck Warner 
a blow on the shoulder with the flat of 
his hand that removed his hat and sent 
it to the floor. 

“Cheer up, Warner,” he yelled in a loud, 
cheerful. voice as he picked up the black 
slouch hat and drew it down on the back 
of Warner’s head until it almost covered 
his ears. 

“T can’t, John,” and he adjusted the 
hat and drew it well over his eyes. 

“You have got to,”’ Weatherbee growled 
in a plucky tone. “Do you remember 
what you said the other day about the 
old robin in Central Park, that sings for 
you and how happy it made you, and how 
it gets jealous when the carriages go by 
and make a noise, do you remember? 
Well, I want you to go up there and listen 
to that robin sing and be happy and 
forget me and my troubles.” 

“T can’t, John, I can’t,”” Warner mur- 
mured in a deep, dry tone. 

“You must,” and Weatherbee’s voice 
trembled with tenacity. “Go up there 
and smell the green and hear the children 
play and forget me. Warner, you have 
been a great help to me—a dear friend— 
and I love you for it. We’ve had some 
good times together in the old room here, 
and we’ll have many more. You know you 
have always said that I’d be worth a 
million dollars some. day—and we have 
all that to look forward to, and when it 
arrives we'll have all those books we’ve 
talked about, and I’ll read for you; can 
you see that library we are going to have 
some day? Can you see it, Warner? Can 
you see it?” 
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“T can’t see anything but you, without 
a cent and no place to go,” and his heavy 
voice tried to shake the words out in a 
firm tone, but each word seemed to stick 
to his tongue and stumble over his thick 
lips in separate syllables. 

Weatherbee saw that his grief had pene- 
trated his heart and was clinging to its 
core. He placed his hand on Warner’s 
shoulder and watched the blind eyes that 
his heart was slowly pumping tears into. 

“Why, Warner, you are going back 
on your own advice—I am ashamed of 
you,” and the two men stood for many 
minutes without speaking. 

Warner had wanted to ask a question, 
but he hesitated in fear of the answer, 
and he started it several times before he 
finished it. ‘What are you going to do 
with little Jack?” He tried to hold his 
voice in a firm key, but it shook and the 
tones sounded as if they had been beaten 
and hammered by a throbbing heart. 

“You know, Warner, Jack always comes 
first. I have prepared for him. He goes 
over to Mrs. Turner’s.” 

The words sounded like the notes of 
an old, welcome song to Warner’s ears, 
and they seemed to move and try to show 
their appreciation. ‘‘And you, John, are 
you going there, too?” 

“No,” Weatherbee replied cheerfully, 
“but Jack is fixed.” 

“Why couldn’t you go there, John?” 
and his excited hand fumbled about until 
it rested on Weatherbee’s shoulder. 

“Her house is full, Warner. Every 
room is taken. She is going to take 
Jack in with her. I didn’t explain the 
situation. I told her that I was going 
away on business and asked her to take 
care of Jack while I was gone.” 

Warner sank back against the banister; 
his right hand found its way to the handle 
of his cane and gripped it tightly. 

“What about you, Warner? I’m due 
up at your house with the same room rent, 
and I’m afraid I won’t be there when your 
landlord calls the roll.” 

“OQ, don’t think of me—damn it—I need 
an airing, anyway,” Warner answered 
gruffly, and he gave the rim of his hat a 
jerk that brought it down until it almost 
touched his nose. 

“When am I going to see you, John?” 
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“T’ll see you tonight.” 

“Where?” 

“T’ll meet you at the Seventy-second 
Street entrance of Central Park West.” 

“What time?” 

“At seven o’clock.” 

Warner felt his way to the top step by 
running his hand along the edge of the 
banister. 

“And we'll sit in-the park and talk 
about Miss Kent.” 

“All right, Warner,” and he patted him 
on the shoulder affectionately. 

“When you came home and told me 
what a good time you had at that lunch- 
eon, I was as happy as if I-had been there.” 

“You were happier, Warner.” 

“John, they will be giving you another 
some day, you see if they don’t.” 

He stood on the top step and tried to 
push his feet down the old stairs for the 
last: time, but. they seemed to balk and 
felt as if they were glued in their tracks. 

Weatherbee’s face wrinkled into a sad 
grin as he watched him rest his elbow on 
the banister and lay his cheek in the palm 
of his hand and dream until he was 
awakened by Jack’s playful voice at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

“How do you do, Mr. Warner?” he 
yelled as he ran up the steps on his hands 
and feet. 

“How do you do, sir? How are you 
today?” 

“Pretty well, thank you. Stand there, 
Mr. Warner, and let me go between your 
legs,’ and he formed a bridge for Jack 
to go under. 

“Have you a kiss for Uncle Warner?’ 

“You bet!’ and he wrapped his little 
arms around Warner’s neck and kissed 
him many times. 

“And you are going to be a big, brave 
boy while your dad’s away, aren’t you?” 

*Yesosir’’ 

“Just one more kiss,” and the child 
kissed him several times. 

““Good-bye—good-bye, John. Seven 
o’clock: tonight,” he called back in a 
broken tone from the floor below. 

“At the Seventy-second Street en- 
trance,’ Weatherbee yelled cheerfully. 

Warner leaned his heavy figure against 
the wall when he reached the lower floor 
and dried his eyes with the ends of his 
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fingers; then counted his steps to the 
corner. He ran the end of his cane along 
the edge of the curb and stood listening . 
to the clanging of the ambulance bell. 

“T wish I was in it,” he thought to him- 
self as he tapped his way to the middle 
of the street and an officer jerked him 
from in front of a street car and pushed 
him roughly to the opposite curb. He 
followed his cane to the Seventy-second 
Street entrance of Central Park and sank 
on a bench and listened patiently. He 
heard the puffing of the motor cars, the 
falling of the horse’s iron shoes on the 
pavement. He heard the officer’s surly 
voice yell, “keep to the right,’ but the 
children’s playground at his back was 
deserted. The nurses had watched the 
black clouds gathering and had taken 
the little ones home. The thunder mum- 
bled a word of warning to the birds and 
they bent their heads and squatted under 
the leaves and waited for the rain, and 
Warner listened and sighed—and listened, 
—but his robin didn’t sing. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Jack sat on the floor in the center of the 
room fussing with the back of his hand, 
and Weatherbee watched him for some 
time, then inquired playfully into the cause 
of the long silence. 

“What are you doing?” he asked, as 
he looked down over the child’s head. 

“Look where the cat scratched me,’’ he 
replied, holding his hand up above his 
curls. : 

“What were you doing to the cat?” 

“Just playing with it.” 

“Weren’t you squeezing its stomach 
to make it squeak?” 

“T just squeezed it a little tiny bit.” 

“Don’t pinch it, that will irritate it 
and make it sore.” 

“I’m squeezing it to make the blood 
come.” 

But the cat had only drawn his claw 
gently across the back of his little, soiled 
hand to frighten him and had left nothing 
but a red mark, though he squeezed and , 
pinched it to draw the blood which would 
enable him to heroically boast of a real 
wound. 

Weatherbee spread an old newspaper 
on the table and tried hard for Jack’s 
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benefit to hum the child’s favorite air of 
“There Was an Old Man and He Had a 
Wooden Leg,” while he gathered up his 
little gingham dresses and what few 
pieces of clothing he had and placed them 
on the table. 

“Are we going away, Dad?” he yelled 
in a tone of wild excitement as he jumped 
to his feet and ran to the table when he 
saw his father folding up his dress. 

“Yes, we are going away.” 

“T know where—I know where,” and 
he jumped up and down clapping his hands 
together. 

“Where?” Weatherbee asked in a teasing, 
playful voice. 

And Jack continued his clapping and 
jumping as he sang, “Camping—camping— 
camping.” 

“Some day,” Weatherbee sang back 
between jumps, “but not today,” and 
Jack’s eyes opened wide as he ran to the 
edge of the table and asked, “Where are 
we going today, Dad?” 

“You are going—-Dad can’t go. Dad 
has got to go away on business,” and he 
studied the child’s face carefully as he 
watched the expression of joy change to 
disappointment. 

“Well, I don’t want to go if you can’t 
go, dad.” 

“But dad is going to take you there.” 

“And leave me?” 

Ves,” 

“Oh, dad.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know where you are 
going. You will like this place.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Yes, you will—you are going to Mrs. 
Turner’s.” 

“Where are you going, dad?” 

“T don’t know—just yet.” 

“Will you be gone long?” 

“Not very, I hope,” and the humor of 
the remark afforded him a pleasant smile. 

Jack turned his back and slowly drifted 
away from the table, nervously biting the 
nail of his thumb. His little head hung 
forward until his curls covered his cheeks. 

The smile left Weatherbee’s face and 
the corners of his mouth twitched as he 
gazed at the little figure and wondered if 
it would stand up and face the separation 
bravely. He tried to think of some method 
he could use to keep him cheerful, but he 
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could find no truthful one, and the few 
seconds of silence seemed like years to 
Weatherbee as he tried in vain to think 
of something pleasant to say. 

Jack turned, placed his little hands 
behind his back and looked into his father’s 
eyes reproachfully and spoke in a low, 
reprimanding tone. “Dad, are you going 
to camp out without me?” 

He stood Jack on the table and squeezed 
his tiny hands sympathetically as he 
studied the injured expression in the child’s 
eyes. 

“Do you think dad would go out on a 
pleasure trip without you?” 

“You always tell me every night in bed 
that you will never, never leave me.” 

“Don’t ask Dad why he doesn’t take 
you. If it were possible to take you he 
would, but he can’t, he just can’t,” and 
he unconsciously tightened his fingers 
around Jack’s hands until he pulled them 
away with an “ouch.” 

“Will I have to stay at Mrs. Turner’s 
all. night?” 

Ven 

“Oh, dad, I don’t want to go!” and he 
fell on Weatherbee’s shoulder and wound 
his arms around his neck tightly. 

“Stand up here,” and Weatherbee 
stood him back on the table and unwound 
his arms which were clinging to his neck 
tightly. “Look at me,” and he placed 
his finger under his chubby chin and 
pulled his little face up until their eyes 
met. “This isn’t Jack Weatherbee the 
great big man I know, is it?” 

“Ye-as it is!” he cried in a sobbing voice 
as he threw himself back on his father’s 
shoulder, clinging to his neck and winding 
his legs around his waist. 

Weatherbee leaned over and laid him 
on the table, removed his arms from about 
his neck, held his little hands tightly and 
looked down into his eyes, which were 
flooded with tears. “Well, then, brace 
up and be a big man, be a great big man 
and help dad—you want to help me, 
don’t you?” 

“Ye-as,” he sobbed. 


“T know you do and you are going to, 


help him. Now, dad must go away for 
a few days—he doesn’t want to go, but 
he must—he’s got to go. It just breaks 
his heart to go, but he must go, he can’t 
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help it, and you are going to help him, 
you are going to be a great, big, brave 
man and help him; then when you get 
tall like me, I’ll tell you what a brave little 
boy you were when you were small and 
how you went to Mrs. Turner’s and stayed 
when Dad had to go away on business, 
and then I’ll tell you where I went and 
what I did and how I missed you, and how 
I would sit up nights and think of you 
and wish I had you in my arms, and you 
will tell me what you did while I was 
away and how you missed me and all 
about the people you met at Mrs. 
Turner’s.” 

“And will you tell me all about the 
men you meet where you are going, and 
where you lived? Are you going to a hotel, 
dad?”’ 

“T’ll tell you all about it and all about 
the hotel where I lived, where I slept 
every night, whom I met, and we'll talk 
it all over and you'll be so happy and I'll 
be happy,” and he raised Jack to his feet, 
wrapped him in his arms and held him 
until Wartle’s sarcastic voice was heard 
at the top of the stairs. 

“This is the room, sir,’”’ he remarked 
in a loud tone, as he threw a warning 
glance at Weatherbee. ‘‘Three dollars ha 
week, hall furnished just has hit his.” 

The young man of foreign appearance 
glanced about the room quickly and in- 
quired in a thick, German accent if he 
could move in this afternoon. 

‘‘Whenever you hare ready, sir,” Wartle 
answered quickly, with his eyes still 
fastened on Weatherbee. 

“All right, ’ll go and get my things and 
move in this afternoon.” 

“You'll ’ave to get right hout, Mr. 
Weatherbee,” he squeaked in a taunting 
tone as he went down stairs. 

“Tl get right out, Mr. Wartle,” 
‘Weatherbee answered pleasantly. 

“Dad, is that man going to have our 
room?” 

“T guess so, but we—we-don’t care, 
do we?” 

“‘Aren’t we going to live here any more?” 

“‘No—we are going to find a new place 
to live.” 

“When?” 

‘Just as soon as I get back.” 

“Are we going to leave our things here?” 
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“Yes, until I come back, and then we'll 
come and get them and move into our 
new home. Come here and let me wash 
those hands. Oh, such hands,” and he 
held the little, soiled hands up before 
Jack’s eyes and then kissed them tenderly. 

“Stand there until dad gets the sponge.” 

“May I take my rocking-horse with 
me?” 

“You don’t want to take your rocking- 
horse over to Mrs. Turner’s. Why, she 
wouldn’t have room for it, her home is 
so crowded,” and he rubbed the little hands 
playfully and bounded the sponge against 
his face, hoping he would forget the 
horse. 

“Well, that man who moves in here 
will ride on it and break it.” 

“No, he won’t; I’ll ask him not to. 
Where is your hat?” 

“There it is.” 

And Weatherbee tied the strings of the 
little, torn straw hat under his chin and 
pulled the sleeves of his gingham dress 
down over his wrists. 

“May I take mamma’s picture with me?”’ 

“You bet.” 

“And my story book?” 

‘Weg ?? 

“And my jumping-jack?” 

“You bet you!” 

“Mr. Wartle calls me a jumping-jack, 
but I’m not, am I, dad?” 

“No, sir; you’re a little soldier!” and 
Weatherbee thought he was smiling with 
admiration as he stood back and looked 
at his little hero standing in the center of 
the table with his tiny figure patched in 
with awkward patches that he had sewn 
on himself, and his pride for the clumsy 
stitches he had taken caused him to forget 
the happy role he was playing and his 
eyes betrayed his forced smile. 

“Dad, you’re crying!” 

“But you are not going to cry, are you— 
you are going to be brave—you are going 
to be a great big soldier—dad’s soldier, 
and when dad takes you over to Mrs. 
Turner’s and leaves you, you are not 
going to cry, and at night when you go to 
bed, you are not going to forget your 
prayers, and you’re going to pray for 
dad, and wherever dad is—no matter 
where he is, or how lonely he is—he’ll 
pray for you and ask God to make you 
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that big, strong, honest boy—that big 
soldier —that loving soldier that you are— 
that you have always been—that you’re 
always going to be, aren’t you?” and he 
clutched the child in his arms- and held 
him until he gasped for breath—pushed 
his head back, held Weatherbee’s face 
between his little hands and looked into 
his eyes reproachfully. 

“Dad, you’re crying now,” and he shook 
his small, white finger in his face until 
it touched his nose. 

“Yes, dad is an old baby, isn’t he? But 
you are not going to cry, are you? And 
if you get lonely, just think hard and say 
to yourself that you know, that you are 
certain dad is thinking of you.” 

“And if it thunders, I'll just get under 
the bed clothes and won’t be a bit afraid.” 

“That’s right, and if it thunders I’ll 
think of you and take you in my arms 
and hold you tight, and you just make 
believe that you are in dad’s arms and 
that you hear him say, ‘don’t be afraid,’ 
and he’ll be saying it to you no matter 
where he is, no matter where. Will you 
try?” 

*Ves.”’ 

“You know dad hasn’t anyone else on 
earth to think of but you, and you haven’t 
anyone but me.” : 

“Shall I pray for Mr. Warner?” 

“Yes, ask God to make his eyes well 
so he can see. Will you remember?” 

‘*Ves.”’ 

Weatherbee placed his hands on the 
child’s shoulders, looked into his big, 
brave eyes, drew him to his breast, then 


folded him in his arms and from between 
his clinched teeth whispered, “‘good-bye,”’ 
until the whisper faded into a sob. 

“Come on, now,” and he jumped him 
to the floor, “get your jumping-jack and 
your story book.” 

And Jack placed the torn story book 
under his arm and tucked the crippled 
jumping-jack into the small pocket of 
his dress. “‘And I am going to take 
mamma’s picture,”’ he said as he removed 
it from the table and studied it thought- 
fully. 

Weatherbee enrolled the child’s few 
pieces of wearing apparel in the newspaper, 
placed a lead pencil and a few sheets of 
memorandum in his pocket, took several 
manuscripts that were lying on the table 
and threw them on a shelf in the closet. 

“Are you going to take my picture, 
dad?” 

“You bet I am, I have it in my pocket,” 
and he glanced about the room quickly, 
to see if there was any favorite trinket 
small enough to carry in his pocket, but 
there was nothing. The tables and walls 
were bare. 

“Are you ready?” he asked in a playful 
voice as he pushed the newspaper bundle 
under his arm. 

“Yep,” was Jack’s cheerful answer. 
“It’s raining, dad, and we haven’t any 
umbrella, have we?” 

“No, we don’t mind the rain,” and they 
started hand in hand while the cool, damp 
breeze sent the faded window curtains to 
and fro as if to wave their companions a 
“good luck and good-bye.” 


( To be continued ) 























The Story of the 


Red 
Machete 


BY HOUGHTON HUGHES & 


NQUIRY through the 
Woman’s Exchange on 
Park Avenue brought to 
me the place with the 
Cropseys. I can barely 
realize that three years 
have gone by since I 
passed through that in- 
credible experience in 
connection with the 
mysterious disappear- 
ance of Colonel Cropsey 
and the sinister venge- 
ance of the Seven of Las 
Vegas, but I remember 
well that it was the fifth 
day of the summer va- 
cation of my junior year 
that I accepted the sit- 
uation with the family. 

You see I was taking courses at Teachers 

College at the time and was earning 

enough every summer to pay my tuition 

fees. The vacation of the previous year I 

had spent very profitably doing secretarial 

work for Professor Tripp of Red Bank, and 
when May dawned again and I learned he 
had sailed for Europe, I began to look 
around eagerly for another situation. 

A client had asked at the Exchange for 

a maid, specifying that she should be a 

woman of refinement with whom she could 

trust her larger children. When I made 
my fourth or fifth anxious call to see 

whether they had any opening for me, I 

was told about this place in an apologetic 

sort of way, the woman in charge not think- 
ing that I would like to accept a servant’s 
position. I told her that as far as I could 





see it was just like being a summer 
governess, with the classes left out, so she 
arranged a meeting for me with Mrs. 
Cropsey. 

I shall carry to my grave a vivid image 
of the Colonel’s wife; a watery-eyed shell 
of a woman, timid, pallid, and indifferent 
with regard to dress, who seemed on the 
verge of a collapse. 

“Good-morning,” she whispered, sink- 
ing into a chair exhaustedly, “this is 
Miss Larrabee, I believe. I have three 
children, Miss Larrabee, too large to 
have a nurse and too small to be trusted 
out alone; and I find it impossible to keep 
them out of doors as much as they need.” 

“So the secretary explained to me,” 
I murmured. 

“They are very quiet; your duties will 
be light. I—I want to feel that I have 
someone about whom I can depend upon 
more than anything else.” She turned 
her tired eyes upon me. ‘But, dear me, 
I’m afraid you are too dark after all! 
You are not a Cuban, Miss Larrabee?’’ 

I smiled a denial. 

“Your skin is so very dark, that I—” 

“Alabama is my native state,” I re- 
plied; “that and a fondness for tennis 
explain my complexion, I imagine.” 

She drew closer to me and stared into 
my face; some ever-threatening terror 
seemed mirrored constantly in her eyes. 
“Too dark, too dark,” she muttered vex- 
edly. “Excuse me one moment, Miss 
Larrabee.” I heard her whispering with 
the secretary, outside. 

A little later the two entered the room. 
“Mrs. Cropsey is willing to pay fifty dollars 
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a month for your services as companion 
to her children, Miss Larrabee, and such 
a munificent salary might justify some 
sacrifices on your part. Now, for instance, 
Mrs. Cropsey has explained that her 
husband has an aversion to dark-skinned 
persons and suggests that if you would be 
willing to—to bleach or to whiten your 
skin, all other details leading to your 
employment could be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged.” 

“To bleach my skin, Miss Watkins?” 
I asked in amazement. 

“Only the face and hands,” interposed 
Mrs. Cropsey timidly. 

‘And the salary is fifty dollars a month,” 
murmured the secretary in my ear; she 
reminded me of the girls in college who 
used to dare me to do stunts in the “gym.” 

I confess, however, I was undecided 
whether to laugh out or to resent the 
suggestion angrily. “I’m afraid, if that 
is to be one of the conditions of my em- 
ployment, that I must withdraw,” I 
answered slowly. 

Poor Mrs. Cropsey looked crestfallen; 
the secretary shrugged her shoulders and 
- again they whispered together. ‘Miss 
Larrabee, you must come with me any- 
way,” she cried as Miss Watkins left the 
room. “I like your frank, open face. I 
trust that we shall be good friends—indeed 
I’m sure that we shall be good friends! I 
so need a faithful friend near me. God 
knows I need one!” Her voice rose sud- 
denly and the sentence ended in a hysterical 
shriek. 

I felt with a qualm that there was some- 
thing uncanny and tragic about this 
terror-stricken woman with the frightened 
eyes. At first I flatly repulsed her over- 
tures, but in the end it was more out of 
a feeling of pity for her helplessness and 
evident misery that I agreed to accept 
the place for June, July and August; 
though it would be unfair for me to deny 
that some air of enticing mystery about 
the whole thing also influenced me to 
cast my fortunes with the Cropseys. 

She arranged for me to meet her later 
in the afternoon, as my services were to 
begin at once, and I spent the intervening 
time in packing up at the “Reville.” 

“We live away out in Flatbush,” Mrs. 
Cropsey confided in me as she signalled 


a car; “indeed we should have started 
earlier.” 

It seemed to me, that day, as if we were 
riding for hours; we crossed the Bridge, 
traversed block after block of houses, 
skirted the edge of Prospect Park for a 
weary mile until the courage which had 
buoyed me up from the start of the journey 
began to give way to rank misgivings. 
Mrs. Cropsey was wuncommunicative 
throughout the.trip; indeed she seemed too 
exhausted to talk. I remember her break- 
ing the long silence only once: 

“You are not apt to have any callers, 
Miss Larrabee?” 

She seemed relieved when I answered 
in the negative. So I contented myself 
with studying the ever-changing vista 
through the car windows as we began to 
cross the unsettled flatlands of Long 
Island. 

“The next street is ours,” broke in Mrs. 
Cropsey, staring out suddenly. It was 
quite dark and a mist was falling as we 
left the car. In front of us stretched a 
bleak, forbidding avenue, unpaved and 
lined with trees. Upon a post at the corner 
I read the name, ‘“‘Cortelyou Road.” 

“The Colonel has many peculiarities 
to which you will have to accustom your- 
self, Miss Larrabee,” she jerked out as 
we hurried along. “He wouldn’t permit 
us to live any nearer the city. He served 
in the army, you know, in the tropics, 
and he is irascible at times; his nervous 
system has been wrecked with fever.” 

We passed two squares and turned into 
a street from either side of which a few 
detached dwellings stood back. The one 
before which Mrs. Cropsey halted was 
surrounded by an evergreen hedge that 
effectively concealed it from the walk; 
a vine on a trellis hid the veranda, and this 
and the fact that all the shades were 
drawn lent a cheerless aspect to the place. 
A few derelict hydrangeas on the lawn 
lifted their heads feebly. 

Mrs. Cropsey let us into the quiet house 
with a key, and in a back room upstairs 
I was left to meditate the situation. I 
met the children, a boy and girl, at dinner; 
they looked at me shyly; two more re- 
served and thoroughly subdued children 
I had never seen. I was wondering where 
the Colonel was who had a dislike for dark- 
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skinned people; the two children seemed 
to be all the family. 
* * % * * 

As Mrs. Cropsey promised, my duties 
were sufficiently light; after breakfast I 
would take them for a walk if it was fair, 
and if rainy I amused them in the house. 
The atmosphere of the place was the most 
melancholy and joyless that you can 
imagine; the children never raised their 
voices, there were no visitors, the windows 
were always darkened and it seemed to 
me a household over which tragedy 
brooded. During my first four days, 
moreover, I caught no glimpse of the 
irascible Colonel Cropsey. 

After much persuasion I secured the 
use of the attic as a playground for the 
children and to this we would repair to 
have our lessons and games. On the fifth 
day of my incumbency we were up here, 


I sitting on the floor with my back to the - 


open door throwing a bean-bag to the 
children, when I saw Edwin’s jaw drop 
suddenly while he stared past my head. 
Instinctively I turned with the feeling 
that someone was behind me, and caught 
sight of a tall, sinewy man framed in the 
small doorway, who glared at me with 
puckered eyes. He had a yellowish com- 
plexion, a ridiculously bald head, while 
a band of untanned skin about his fore- 
head and rather large, protruding ears 
lent him a singular appearance. What 
struck me most was his frightened manner; 
his knees seemed actually to shake, his 
fingers twitched, he looked to be on the 
point of bolting down the stairs again. 

For some minutes I could do nothing 
but stare at him. ‘This is Colonel Crop- 
sey, I believe,” I managed to get out 
finally: “I am Miss Larrabee.” I knew it 
was he at the first glance. 

“Quite So, quite so,” he snapped in a 
harsh voice, eyeing me narrowly. ‘Good 
morning ... Have you ever been in 
Cuba, Miss Larrabee?” 

‘““No, I’ve never been outside the United 
States,” I tried to smile. 

His gaze shifted to the children and I 
went on with the game awkwardly; we 
played restrainedly for some time until 
I had almost forgotten his presence. 

“Que hora es?” he suddenly boomed out 
in a ringing voice of command. 


I shot around sharply at the words; 
I did not stop to consider why he had 
asked me the time in Spanish, but answered 
clearly: 

“Un quarto pare las diez.” In my 
second year at college I had chosen Spanish 
instead of German. 

Upon hearing the words he swung the 
door shut with a crash that echoed through 
the house and shook particles of plaster 
from the ceiling. He clumped down the 
narrow stairs, shrieking at the top of his 


voice: ‘Good God, she’s one of ’em! I 
knew it! I knew it! She’s one of the 
Seven! It’s the daughter, the daughter. 
Marie! Marie!’—the shouting ended 


abruptly witlr the slamming of another 
door and the click of a lock. There are 
not many things that rob me of my nerve, 
but the scared shrieks of this man was one 
of them; I hurried downstairs as soon 
as I could recover myself and met Mrs. 
Cropsey, ascending. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” she cried dis- 
tractedly, pushing her gray hair back 
from her forehead, “what has happened, 
Miss Larrabee? What has happened? I 
trust you have not annoyed Colonel 
Cropsey—I told you he was rather irascible 
at times.” 

I soothed her as best I could with my 
explanations while she walked up and 
down excitedly with blanched face. I 


had to prepare the children’s lunch myself 


that day and many times after that, for 
Mrs. Cropsey often seemed totally ob- 
livious of their presence. 

I saw no more of the Colonel until three 
days later when, as I entered the dining 
room, his puckered face stared at me sus- 
piciously from the head of the table. I 
nodded to him and seated myself in a con- 
strained silence. The meal was exceed- 
ingly miserable; the Colonel drank several 
cups of coffee and ate part of a melon while 
I took but little more. 

“What did you say her name was?” 
he bit out, of a sudden. Mrs. Cropsey 
dropped her fork and stammered out 
my name with difficulty. I was quite 
convinced at heart that the Colonel was 
a coward and a bully. Indeed I have to 
marvel how I ever endured the many 
unpleasant things at the Cropseys at all; 
how I restrained myself from packing 
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up and quitting that house of mystery. 
As I explain this to Dr. Sanford, who sits 
beside me as I write, he smiles and de- 
clares that had I done so we would never 
have been brought together; and I begin 
to realize that the ways of Providence 
are not altogether without purpose. 

We were halfway through the meal 
that day when the Colonel suddenly 
sat up and dropped his coffee-cup as if it 
had scorched him, and a moment later 
the sound of wagon wheels crunching 
the gravel outside came to my ears. It 
was not a usual sound, to be sure, but it 
held no alarming note that I could see. 
The four Cropseys turned startled faces 
toward the street in untson while the 
Colonel rested both hands on the table’s 
edge as if he were preparing to leap away. 
He pushed back his chair as the gate 
clicked open and a footstep mounted the 
veranda. Mrs. Cropsey’s imploring eyes 
were turned upon me, and I rose to answer 
the ring. As I passed behind the Colonel’s 
chair I observed with a thrill that his 
brown hand clutched the butt of a long 
blue army revolver which oscillated back 
and forth. The vehicle was a delivery 
wagon from Baltman’s; the driver had 
mistaken the number of the house. 

“Most annoying!’ the Colonel cried 
out angrily afterward. “I want quiet 
and seclusion here! I’ve done my work 
for my country, and now I want quiet 
and seclusion and I must have itl’? His 
voice had the same trick of rising to a 
discordant shriek that I observed in Mrs. 
Cropsey. 

“A dyspeptic old crank!’ I muttered. 

That afternoon Mrs. Cropsey came up 
to the attic. ‘Miss Larrabee,” she began 
in a forced manner, “it will be necessary 
for you to give up your bedroom here, 
so I have arranged for you to have a room 
in the Tysons’ house on the Road. Mr. 
Tyson will call at three for your trunk.” 

“This is rather unexpected, Mrs. Crop- 
sey,”’ I remonstrated; I did not like the 
idea of sleeping out of the house. 

“Yes, I know it—I know it; but I 
can’t help it. The Colonel insists! Your 
room rent will be paid for you, and—and 
I will give you five dollars extra a month. 
Miss Larrabee, I really could not do with- 
out you now!” I choked any resentment 


I entertained with the thought of that ~ 
fifty-five dollars a month all clear; Pro- 
fessor Tripp had paid me only forty. 

“You don’t know how much I rely 
upon you in case of any emergency, Edith. 
I may continue to do so, may I not? If 
anything should happen, I want you by 
me—I shall run to you first!” 

We talked for a little while longer, and 
although she was always very reticent 
about the Colonel’s affairs she gave me 
to understand that he had served in Cuba 
during the Spanish War in command of 
the 7th U. S. Infantry and was now re- 
tired. I imagine also that he had been 
stationed at Fort Leavenworth for a 
while, for I saw Kansas tags upon several 
of their trunks in the hall. 

The Colonel had an odd trick of dis- 
appearing for three or four days on a 
stretch and then, of a sudden, I would 
come upon him sitting in a room in the 
dark, or peering through the blinds. He 
never ventured upon the street and I 
began to feel that he anticipated some 
bodily attack, for it was no unusual thing 
to meet him creeping down the stairs 
with a revolver in his hand; then, also, 
the wires were so arranged that at night 
the lights could be switched on simul- 
taneously all over the house. The walls 
of his room were covered with trophies 
and weapons of various sorts, one side 
being taken up by an enormous map of 
Cuba on which the province of Santa 
Clara was colored red. There were many 
time tables littered about and cigar stumps; 
while on the bureau two large revolvers 
reposed in the midst of a peaceable array 
of ties and collars. 

I suppose I ought to mention the fact 
of my acquaintance with Dr. Sanford, 
whose house was near the Tysons’. Edwin 
burnt his fingers with a match one morn- 
ing, when I should have been watching 
him, and yelled so loudly that I took him 
in to the doctor to have him ease the pain. 
I wished to pay him myself so that Mrs. 
Cropsey might not be worried by hearing 
of the occurrence; but he refused to take 
any payment for so trifling a service. I 
thought this was very kind of him and 
thanked him. I met him several times 
after that, in running over to the Tysons’, 
and we became quite friendly. 
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It was growing on toward the first of 
September that I observed both the 
Colonel’s and Mrs. Csopsey’s nervousness 
and terror increasing daily. If I had not 
prepared and pressed food upon her, I 
do not think she would have eaten at 
all, while the Colonel never sat at table 
now. As I played in the attic with the 
children we could hear the boards below 
creak under his unceasing tread, up and 
down. She requested me not to take 
them out for a week or so, so I opened 
all the windows of the attic and let them 
get their air in that way. Indeed for over 
a week not a window or door in the front 
of the house was stirred. I began to feel 
that some kind of a crisis was approaching; 
I had no one to confide in at that time, 
but my natural store of courage buoyed 
me up and I knew that whatever it was 
I would pull through it. 

On September 2 (I remember the date 
well because it is the Doctor’s birthday) 
I left the house early to go to a green 
grocer’s after a small item she had for- 
gotten to order. As I turned into Loring 
Place I saw, a half-block ahead of me, a 
dark, undersized man with a long, white 
parcel step out from behind one of the 
maples and come rapidly toward me. 
The road was deserted; I kept right on. 
He had the square, ill-fitting coat of a 
foreigner, and before he opened his mouth 
I had set him down for a Cuban and 
felt that he was connected in some way 
with the Cropseys. He raised his hat 
politely: 

“You are daughter to Colonel Cropsey? 
Yes?” 

“No, I am not,” I replied coolly. 

“But—but you leeve there,’ he con- 
tinued in a less pleasant voice. ~ 

“Yes, I live there—I’m employed there.” 

“Ah! Well, you plees geeve thees to 
the Colonel.” Before I realized what 
he was doing he had thrust the narrow 
parcel into my arms. It was almost three 
feet long and must have weighed several 
pounds. On the wrapping was scrawled 
in violet ink the Colonel’s name and 
address in a foreign slant. “Now you go 
take eet to the Colonel—wait for hees 
answer. There is the — the writing in- 
side. Now you go!” he reiterated, wip- 
ing his brow excitedly. 


I was in no mind to hurry back just 
then, especially when, out of the corner 
of my eye, I caught sight of Dr. Sanford 
coming leisurely up the Road with his 
little black bag from the Hendersons’. 
“T’ll give it to the Colonel when I return,” 
I told him, moving off. 

“No! No!” he cried angrily. “You go 
back now. I wait for re-response!” And 
he laid a detaining hand upon my arm 
and tried to force me around. I was a 
match for the little shrimp myself; but 
the Doctor, running up, gave him a shove 
that wellnigh sent him through the 
Tysons’ railing. 

“Ts this fellow annoying you, Miss 
Larrabee?” he asked in righteous anger. 
“T’ve noticed him skulking around here 
all morning! Now you be off and quick 
or I’ll turn you over to an officer.” I 
never saw him so mad before. 

The young Cuban, a little dazed, picked 
up his hat and walked away. I thanked 
the Doctor profusely, between my blushes, 
and I confess my heart was going like 
a trip-hammer. And I wasn’t so afraid 
of the Cuban. ; 

“T’m mighty glad I happened along 
at such an opportune moment, Miss 
Larrabee,” he said, and, relieving me of 
the parcel, we walked arm in arm along- 
ways under the shadows of Cortelyou Road. 

On our way back the Doctor left me 
at the Tysons’ where I roomed, and I 
placed the package on the hallstand to 
run around to the grocer’s. It was long 
after eleven by the clock there and, 
wondering what Mrs. Cropsey would think, 
I hastened back to the house. The 
Colonel’s wife was in singularly good 
spirits; the children were amusing them- 
selves, and she made no comment upon my 
long absence. When dinner was served 
the Colonel came down and nodded 
pleasantly to me. 

“Long past dawn now, isn’t it, dear, 
and no sign of any sort?” he cried to his 
wife. ‘TI really believe that Miss Larrabee 
here has brought ‘us good luck!” All 
through the meal I remember he talked 
quite brilliantly about the various clubs 
in Havana, the suffrage movement in 
England and the breeding of Angora 
cats as a lucrative occupation. His 
manner was so unusual that I was at a 
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loss how to take it; the broad knowledge he 
displayed on many subjects surprised me. 

In the middle of the meal the Cuban 
and his package came back to my mind. 
Of course I was burning to get away and, 
as soon as I could get the children asleep, 
I managed to slip over to my room. I 
locked the door and drew the blinds; I 
had determined to inspect the parcel, 
whatever it was, for I could not very 
well hand it to them now. It was quite 
two o'clock. On removing the paper 
gingerly I found several layers of coarse 
dried grass, in the midst of which was a 
heavy, formidable, half-knife, half-cleaver, 
about two and a half feet long that I 
recognized at once as a Cuban machete, 
used to cut sugar cane and also as a weapon 
in war. There were several ominous 
nicks in its cutting edge, and, handle and 
all, it had been stained the dull scarlet 
hue that coagulated blood assumes. 

The gruesome relic held some odd 
fascination for me; I could not seem to 
keep my eyes off it. As I turned it over 
I noticed several scrawls in the dried gore 
and’ with some difficulty made out the 
following message in Spanish: 

“We of Santa Clara do not forget. Thy life 


for the lives thou took.—THE SEVEN oF Las 
VEGAs.” 


And below in smaller script: 


“Place the presidente’s box on the horse- 
block tonight.” 


There were also vile execrations, and 
the curses of the saints were invoked upon 
the Colonel and his offspring. Though 
tempted to drop the thing and scream, 
I checked myself and laid the red machete 
on the bed. The moisture from my per- 
spiring fingers had softened the dried 
blood so that I had to wash it from them. 
In a few moments I regained my com- 
posure and with the weapon in front of 
me sat down to consider what was best 
to do. For one thing I could see no good 
to be had by turning it over to the Crop- 
seys. I felt how the sight of it would 
freeze him up again, and I declared firmly 
that he should never see it if I could pre- 
vent it; in view of the subsequent events 
I do not think I was far from right. 

» What I should have done, of course, 
was to confide in Dr. Sanford; but I held 


my peace and wrapping the machete up 
again in the grass, I secreted the whole 
in my trunk. The,Colonel’s good humor 
remained unchanged for several days, and 
I began to congratulate myself that I 
had averted some misfortune from them. 

Alas, it was simply like the traitorous 
calm before a storm that entices a ship 
at sea. As I look back upon the events 
of that horrible night that I now come to 
narrate, I marvel how I ever had the nerve 
to live through it. But I’ve always been 
that way, you know, and the Doctor says 
I always will be. It was just four days 
after the machete had come; all evening 
long we had played at cards and it was 
rather late for us when I hurried over to 
Tysons’. The following Monday, Mrs. 
Cropsey promised, I should come back to 
the house again. 

It was a foggy night, following one of 
those warm days of early September; 
the air was heavy and I left my window 
open to catch any breeze that stirred. 
All afternoon I had romped with the 
children and soon fell into a heavy slumber. 
It was her wild scream aroused me; I 
could recognize Mrs. Cropsey’s peculiar 
voice among a million. The first shrill 
cry pulled me upright in bed and before 
she shrieked again I was at the window. 
I saw the crazed woman’s white night- 
dress flitting round at the doors of the 
cottage. 

With a reassuring cry down to her, I 
threw on my clothes; and it was then 
that I first became conscious of the heavy 
chugging and panting of a powerful motor, 
punctuated by impatient gasoline ex- 
plosions. The sound came from before 
the Cropsey’s house. 

“My God, they’re after him! They’re 
taking him away!’ she cried at me as 
I threw open the door. “Get help, for 
God’s sake, get help! I broke away—” 

I tore across the lawn and she followed 
me. The arc lamp among the trees cast 
down a fitful glare and in it I had sight 
of a huge black touring car drawn up at 
the curb, puffing out a choking vapor. 
Several heads were already appearing 
at neighboring windows. As we came 
nearer I saw no one in the car save a 
shrouded figure that bent low over the 
wheel. 
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The Cropseys’ door banged open with 
a crash of splintered glass; there was 
a scuffle of feet upon the narrow piazza, 
arid in the confusion of shadows I made 
out three figures dragging a fourth be- 
tween them to the automobile. In one of 
their terrific struggles we caught a glimpse 
of the bald head and the face of Colonel 
Cropsey. It was strained out of all recog- 
nition and disfigured with blood. We 
could hear his labored panting as he re- 
sisted every step, calling hoarsely for aid. 
Mrs. Cropsey with a heart-rending shriek 
dropped senseless in my arms. I laid her 
tenderly on the Hendersons’ stoop; it 
was all I could do for her and she was 
better off. 

One of the men was large and portly 
and swore vilely in Spanish as he tugged 
and pulled at the Colonel. The other 
two were swarthy Cubans who struggled 
with fanatic energy. I lost all control 
of myself as I got at them; my pulses 
drummed, my head swam, and with a 
yell like that we used to give in our basket- 
ball games, I sprang right into the melee. 
I tugged and pulled furiously at the big 
man. 

“Josel Josel” he panted to the chauffeur; 
“Ayuda mel” ‘The fellow sprang out and 
ran toward us with the lever of a wrecking 
lift in his hand. I saw the light glint 
on it above the Colonel’s head and then 
the struggles ceased abruptly. They 
pushed me aside, bruised and breathless, 
and with many execrations dragged the 
helpless man into the tonneau, bundling 
in after him desperately. With a growl 
of gear the car shot forward like a catapult 
toward the road, and as it moved the 
Colonel leaped upon the seat and raised 
his arm in a last beseeching gesture; then 
he was pulled down roughly. I shall carry 
that agonized appeal of his yellow face 
with me always—we never saw him again. 

It cut me to the bone to be bested that 
way, aS you may imagine, and I stamped 
with rage as I leaned, exhausted and im- 
potent, against the railings, watching 
the Cubans’ auto spin away. All at once 
I caught sight of two funnels of light that 
pierced the darkness like dragon’s eyes, 
turning into our street from Loring Place. 
They were the lamps of Dr. Sanford’s 
auto! I gave a startled shout and ran as 


fast as I could toward his house. He got 
there before I did and was helping his 
mother and sister out—they were returning 
from a Manhattan theatre. 

My dishevelled appearance springing 
into the car gave them all a start. “O 
Doctor, come, for Heaven’s sake!” I 
cried, pointing out the fleeing car which 
was now making the awkward turn into 


the Road with difficulty. ‘Get them! 
Get them! The Colonel—’’ I could say 
no more. 


“Sit down there!” Without asking 
another word of explanation he cranked 
the motor, sprang in hatless beside me 
and threw on the high gear clutch. He 
was always that way. The auto gave a 
supple spring and the drumming of the 
engine was music to my ears. The dark 
car had finally cleared the corner and 
when we reached Cortelyou Road it was 
several blocks ahead, tearing along like 
a termagant wrapped in its pall of smoke. 

“The Colonel’s in it, is he?’”’ roared the 
Doctor. “It’s a sixty and a good car 
they’ve got!” 

Our machine, singing like an avenging 
siren, nestled down to the race after it, 
never letting it gain a foot. I had never 
ridden at such speed, and I shrank from 
the wind and particles of dust that smote 
the face like bird shot. The Doctor, ob- 
serving my timidity, drew me toward him 
tenderly, and with my chin upon his 
shoulder I acquainted him with the de- 
tails of the affair, making my voice heard 
only with difficulty. We shot down the 
Road, careening into a broad avenue at 
last without surrendering an iota of speed. 

“Prospect Parkway!’ screamed the 
Doctor. ‘Funny where they’re bound for. 
We’d have caught them at the ferry!” 

Occasionally we had a glimpse of a 
face framed for a moment on the back 
of the tonneau in front. “If you see the 
flash of a pistol, duck!” yelled Frank— 
that is, the Doctor. s 

The houses and trees of Prospect Park- 
way shot by in a sickening mixture, and 
suddenly we swerved again into a blue- 
white road that danced ahead like a 
ribbon. We spun along it for some sixty 
blocks. 

“Brixton Road!” . 


“Bay Ridge Avenue!” ... They’re 
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bound for the bay all right! ... Yes, I 
thought so!’ 

And sure enough they were. They held 
to their full speed straight down the de- 
cline and gradually gained on us, for the 
Doctor with a wry look at the water, ap- 
plied his brakes. Ahead we had a glimpse 
of the bay shrouded in a fog heavy enough 
to cut. All at once the car ahead gave 
out a harsh, quavering summons, from a 
compressed air whistle, rising rapidly 
from a low to an acute pitch. Twice it 
‘repeated the call; and to cap the mystery, 
from out over the bay the siren of a steamer 
answered once .. . twice . . . three times. 
We slowed down; we could hear the throb- 
bing and fretting of a ship’s boilers. 

The avenue widens here and takes a 
steep down grade to the sandy beach 
which terminates it. At the summit of 
the declivity Frank stopped his car and 
we stared open-mouthed at the other 
machine which tore straight ‘own the 
slope and reeled drunkenly th. .ugh the 
sand. 

“The fool!” he muttered; “he’ll kill 
them!” With a splash it struck the 
water; the red hot cylinders hissed and 
roared; a muffled explosion followed. 
Some fifteen feet from the beach in the 
shallow water it stopped and ail was quiet. 
From the fog ahead came now the staccato 
beats of a gasoline launch and soon a 
white shape cut through the mist guided 
to the machine by the cries of the occu- 
pants. They scrambled aboard the launch 
from the automobile; there were sharp 
words of command, and, putting its nose 
about, the little vessel was soon enveloped. 
Its pants became weaker and weaker. 
Several moments later the siren gave 
a loud, hoarse blast like a paeon of triumph 
and, by straining our eyes through the 
fog, we imagined we saw the lights of a 
large steamer as she turned to put out 
through the Buttermilk Channel. 

Huddled close together in the car Frank 
and I sat mute and thunderstruck. We 
stayed there a long time striving to pierce 
the fog-enshrouded mystery; then very 
slowly he put the car about for home. 
“There are forces working here too big 
for us,” I remember him saying. ‘The 
mystery of all this just grips me, Edith. 
But his wife must be able to explain.” 


We discussed the uncanny affair and a few 
other things in whispers as we sped back 
to Cortelyou Road. The cool night air 
and a chill sensation of unrest made me 
shiver quite involuntarily. 

“You’re frightened, Edith dear, and 
I don’t wonder. The thing galls even 
me!” Putting his arm around me, he 
drew me close to him as if to shield me 
from some unseen attack. The machine, 
I fancy, was left to run itself for a few 
blocks and, though the Doctor main- 
tains to this day that such a thing never 
entered his mind, I felt the pressure of his 
lips on my hair. 

* * * * * 

The Hendersons had revived Mrs. Crop- 
sey in our absence and had brought the 
children over and had quieted them. Led 
by the Doctor we hurried up to the 
Colonel’s room; traces of the struggle 
were to be seen all over the hall, but in- 
side everything was as neat as an empty 
cage, save that the armchair was toppled 
over backwards as if its. occupant had 
leaped up in response to an urgent sum- 
mons. 

“My God, Mrs. Cropsey,” cried the 
Doctor to the Colonel’s wife, who had 
followed us up, “tell us the meaning of 
all this!” 

One glance at our faces had told her 
the futility of our efforts. ‘You could 
do nothing,” she said slowly. “I knew it 
before you started.” 

“But the police, Mrs. Cropsey!” Frank 
shouted energetically; ‘We shall try the 
police! It’s a plain case of abduction— 
if not murder!” 

She raised a hand in dissent. ‘‘No, Dr. 
Sanford, above all, the police must not 
be notified. The Colonel often urged the 
uselessness of that course, and I—I know 
too much. It was quite useless even to 
pursue them. It was the revenge of the 
Seven of Las Vegas—it is a thing almost 
supernatural.”’ She spoke in a low, com- 
posed voice; the tinge of terror was out 
of her eyes and in them I read peace. I 
had anticipated much more trouble with 
her. 

Sleep for the remainder of the morning, 
of course, was out of the question, so I 
prepared coffee and made some sandwiches 
down in the kitchen. 
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“Thank God, his children shall never 
know how he met his end,”’ she was say- 
ing as I came up with the tray. “I’m 
sure I don’t know how to thank you for 
your efforts. I suppose some explana- 
tion is due you both—to you, Miss Larra- 
bee, for without your devotion I believe 
I should have collapsed weeks ago under 
this awful terror, and to you, Dr. San- 
ford, for your help tonight.” 

I pressed her to swallow a cup of coffee, 
and having done this she went on in little 
gasping sentences. ‘Colonel Cropsey has 
gone to his death. No soul shall ever see 
him again alive—I know this as well as 
I know that there is a God above us. It 
is a death which has dogged him for ten 
years. Colonel Cropsey served in Cuba 
at the outbreak of the Spanish War. His 
regiment was stationed in Santa Clara 
Province, which, as you may. know, was 
peopled by pure Spaniards intensely 
loyal. They held out to the last and gave 
us the most trouble. My husband was 
chosen because of his executive ability 
and his severity—he had put down the 
Apache insurrection at Yoga in 1895— 
and they sent him to Santa Clara. With 
an iron hand he cleaned out the province. 
He had the President’s congratulatory 
telegram; only one section still gave 
trouble—a wild, hilly part near the town 
of Santiago de las Vegas, where Loynaz de 
Arroyhos led a band of Spanish renegades 
by night against the American lines. 

“The Colonel then was not the man 
you knew; he was wonderfully fearless 
and hot-tempered; he threw himself heart 
and soul into the work of exterminating 
them. I have an old letter of his here—”’ 
She came back shortly with a packet of 
old letters and read from one. 

“Tn part of this he says: 


“There are seven brothers in Arroyhos’ 
band with about thirty followers. Once I 
get them I can report Santa Clara pacified. 
Pursued them fourteen miles yesterday 
with two Maxims and cornered them near 
Calabagos. The devils slipped out at that, 
but we took one of the brothers. Calkins 
telegraphed to make example of ‘him and I 
did. Gave him the old Apache medicine— 
nailed him to a tree, with one arm free, 
gave him the old red machete and let Maceo’s 
men at him. They made ribbons out of him. 
We'll treat the whole pack that way. War 
is hell, as Sherman said. 


“How are the children? General Ander- 
son’s column passed through today to occupy 
Cienfuegos .. .” 


She pressed the letter convulsively to 
her lips while we stared at her spell-bound 
by the story. “That Arroyho family was 
of mixed Indian and pure Castilian de- 
scent. In two months’ time the. Colonel 
tracked five more of the brothers and 
executed them as examples to the province. 
Only one escaped back to the old mother, 
hiding in the hills—he never found him. 
The war in Santa Clara was over. The 
Colonel returned to Fort Leavenworth 
in response to a precipitate recall, and 
from that day to this his life was a game 
not worth the candle. Peace has been 
unknown to him; misery and suffering, 
such as you know, have been his portion. 

“The Arroyhos, half Indians, were 
members of an ancient Voodoo clan that, 
was old when Columbus landed, and the 
members, led by the surviving brother, 
dogged him for ten years. He has been 
shot at in the street, cabs have tried to 
run him down in crowded thoroughfares, 
his coffee at Leavenworth twice was 
poisoned and every year around the first 
of September, which was about the time 
of his execution of the sons, some sign 
has come to remind him of it—a primitive 
Indian bow and arrows, a bloody shirt, 
nails from the tree he used, a smashed 
Remington rifle; his nerves were wrecked; 
he retired from active service, we fled 
from Leavenworth to Montreal, to Yellow- 
stone Park to Seattle. Everywhere they 
tracked us with almost superhuman power. 
It was like hounds, Dr. Sanford, scenting 
a trail. Finally we came here to lose our- 
selves among the four million. Imagine our 
great joy when September first came and 
went and no sign from the Voodoo clan!” 

As I heard her last words my heart 
stood just still; I gagged, my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth. I saw the 
Doctor shoot a swift glance at me. 

“It—it did come,” I managed to ejacu- 
late; ‘I got it—a machete. I never told 
of it.” 

She sat quite still, white-faced, and 
made no objection as I rose to get it from 
my room at Tysons’. 

“T shall go with you,” said Frank; ‘‘it’s 
rather late, you know,” 
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We crossed the lawns, his warm hand 
grasping mine, both of us silent in the 
grip of the mystery. We have often 
thought it strange that our happiness 
should have been so enmeshed in the 
Cropsey tragedy. He waited below while 
I reached my room and struck a light. 
No wonder I gave a startled cry! The 
place was topsy-turvy! It had been com- 
pletely ransacked in my absence; the 
trunk was empty with its contents scattered 
about the room and the red machete 
was gone! 

I hurried down to tell Frank, and back 
we ran to Mrs. Cropsey. 

“It was probably a final warning, then, 
and they took it back with them. Well, 
it is just as well he never saw it! The 
Colonel made the brothers fight for their 
lives with a long machete Loynaz had 


once wounded him with in a skirmish.” 


“Tt spared him a few days of agony,” 
volunteered the Doctor hopefully; ‘the 
knowledge of it could not have saved him 
anyhow.” 

“His last days with me were like the 
old days,” she sobbed softly; “no greater 
hero ever fell in battle than Raymond 
Cropsey. It was not from fear he fled 
from these people; indeed at times he 
often confessed a temptation to take gun 
in hand and go down there to have it 
out to the end. It was not from fear 
that he guarded his life so zealously, but 
from the knowledge that with his death 
his pension would cease and his family 
be left without support. To avoid that 
issue he lived ten years of hell on earth.” 

My cheeks burned as I realized how 
grossly I had misjudged the man. ‘There 
was also scrawled on it a warning to place 
some box on the horse-block.” 

“Yes,” she explained wearily, “they 
sent that every year. Well, here it was 
waiting for them when they came, you 
see.” She picked up a japanned box whose 
cover had been wrenched off—the one 
sign of violence in the room. ‘When his 
regiment occupied Las Vegas he took the 
legal papers from the presidente’s strong- 
box. Among them were the old Barcelona 
deeds to the Arroyhos’ plantations; the 
family was enormously wealthy and is yet. 
You can see what they found tonight.” It 
was filled with charred paper ashes. 


The grey streaks of dawn were peeping 
in when she finished speaking and, after 
urging her to retire, we left her alone with 
her head resting in the Colonel’s chair. 
For the second time that night I walked 
home with Dr. Sandford and, to intrude 
a bit of romance into the grim tragedy 
of this narrative, I may add that on that 
stroll home in the early morning Frank 
proposed marriage to me, so that my short 
sojourn in Flatbush was well varied with 
mystery and romance. 

The case finally came to the attention 
of the metropolitan police and they listened 
to the story with an incredulous leer. The 
only clue was the water-logged machine 
in the bay; we learned later that three 
foreigners had hired it for the night at 
a garage in Bushwick Avenue, paying 
well for it in advance and leaving no 
name. 

I corresponded with Mrs. Cropsey until 
she left the city to reside with relatives 
in St. Paul; and the disappearance of 
Colonel Cropsey would have remained 
an unsolved mystery had it not been for 
my chum at Teachers College, Hazel 
Finch. Hazel took the Spanish course 
with me and a few months after our 
marriage we were visiting her. She was 
then teaching languages in the High 
Schools, and, in jesting over my ability 
as a Spanish student, she handed me a 
copy of a newspaper to read at sight. 
I don’t know what it was in the little 
obscure paragraph that took my eye— 
possibly the odd name of the town—but 
I hastily turned over the sheet. It was 
“El Yara” of Havana and bore the date 
of September 29, 1908. With a significant 
glance at my husband I read aloud the 
following: 

“Our correspondent at Santiago de las 
Vegas reports a sinister occurrence of last 
week. On the outskirts of the town, near 
the demolished Spanish fort, the body of a 
man was found fastened to one of the rubber 
trees in Barquin’s grove. He had been cruci- 
fied in the horrible manner made famous 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Cropsey, which earned 
him the sobriquet of ‘Butcher Cropsey,’ 
when he was engaged in pacifying Santa 
Clara Province in 1898. Old residents de- 
clare that he used these very trees for that 
a during the war. The corpse had 

een mercilessly slashed and .the features 
were unrecognizable. The only clew is an 
old red machete found a few feet from the 
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body. The peculiar incident has been re- 
ported to the Santiago authorities.” 


Below this were a few paragraphs on 
the extension of the Cienfuegos railway to 
Porto Cabello and after that a little notice 
which read: 

“Pedro Arroyho and his nephews who 
visited Florida during the past month on a 
trip of recreation are again busy with the 
management of their large plantation in 
Las Vegas.” 


I saw Frank’s hands twitch convulsively. 
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“I trust to God she will never read that,” 
was his earnest comment. “It was a very 
gruesome and outlandish affair,” he re- 
marked on our way home. “I’ve heard of 
such occurrences in India and China, but 
who’d ever imagine such a thing happening 
in this great city? However, I must not 
utter a word of complaint, my dear, for 
it brought me you!” 

“T think I appreciate Mrs. Cropsey’s 
grief now more than ever before,” I 
whispered, pressing his great, warm hand. 





THE MEN WHO LOSE 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


ee a voice and a shout for the men who win, 
There’s storm of applause and of wonder; 
But never a cheer for the men whose sin 
Was only to fall and to blunder. 
So here is a song for the men who moil 
With the frowning skies above them. 
And here is a toast for the sons of toil— 
To the men who lose—God love them! 


Oh, what is success but an empty game? 
What is wealth but a bauble ever? 

Yet right is a something more than a name 
Though the wrong rides high forever. 

So here is a song for the ones that live 
Though fortune ne’er caress them. 

And here is a toast for the souls that strive— 
To the men who lose—God bless them! 


Yea, here is a song for the men who fail— 
The countless ones who give their beauty 

Unto the summer sun and winter gale, 
Treading the thorny paths of duty. 

Here is a song for the throngs in the dust 
With the pitiless fates above them. 

And here is a toast for their souls august— 
To the men who lose—God love them! 


There’s a cheer for heroes on land and sea, 
There’s fame for the high endeavor, 

There’s a shout for the knight of chivalry, 
There’s praise for the strong and clever. 

But here is a song for the ones that live 
Though fortune ne’er caress them. 

And here is a toast for the souls that strive— 
To the men who lose—God bless them! 
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KEEP A-SMILIN’ 


By JOHN NICHOLAS BEFFEL 


TILL .a-smilin’, my good brother? 
That’s the way through life t’ go. 
Keep a-laughin’, don’t y’ worry, 

An’ dull care won’t have a show. 
Check your trunk for Sunshine Country 
Where old Trouble never strays, 

An’ you'll help th’ world be merry 
While y’ live through happy days. 


Keep on dreamin’, it won’t hurt y’; 
Let th’ world know you don’t care 

Though the wild winds rage an’ ruin 
All your castles of the air. 

Sing your song—if it’s a sad one 
Better sing it mighty low, 

But if there is sunshine in it 
Lift your voice and let us know. 


Don’s quit hopin’, it will bring y’ 
All y’ need an’ plenty more. 
He who works an’ keeps a-smilin’ 
Finds life sweet unto th’ core. 
S’pose th’ clouds do hide th’ heavens? 
Can’t have blue skies ail th’ while; 
Got t’ use th’ clouds for somethin’. 
Y’ won’t mind it if y’ smile. 


If y’ feel bad, just remember 
There’s a heap worse off than you, 
But they smile an’ keep on hopin’ 
An’ their days are never blue. 
What’s th’ use, friend, 0’ complainin’? 
It won’t get y’ nothin’ good, 
While you’ll sure be well an’ happy 
If y’ smile an’ saw your wood. 
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MANS IDEAL OF CHRIST 


As Expressed in 
Art and the Drama 





By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 





P no other individual since humankind emerged from the mists of prehistoric 
existence has been so much written about, talked about and thought about as Jesus 
the Nazarene, it is not strange that no other has so often been the subject for the 
painter’s brush. All great artists with but rare exceptions since the beginning of the 
Christian era have sought by their portrayal of the Man of Sorrows to convey to human- 
kind their individual ideal of the personal appearance of the. Saviour. Not alone the 
great religious painters of the Renaissance, who dedicated their lives and art with all 
solemnity and sincerity to the portrayal of sacred subjects in the stupendous allegorical 
paintings in the great cathedrals of Italy and France, but other and more modern 
artists, equally as noted in their time and place, have approached the task with a simi- 
lar fervor and humility. Since the primitive masters of the Tuscan school, groping 
toward ihe light of artistic expression with the limited knowledge and resources of an 
art that was still in its infancy, executed the great series of frescoes on the walls of the 
memorial church of Saint Francis at Assisi, the galaxy of painters who have portrayed 





the Christ comprises a notable and distinguished assemblage. 








T WAS not fortuitous circum- 
stance alone that led the 
early painters of the Chris- 
tian era to choose the por- 
trayal of religious subjects 
for the exercise of their art. 

Rather may it be recognized as the natural 
outgrowth and expression of the fervid 
religious enthusiasm that in that period 
dominated Italy and France. The church 
was more powerful than the state—the 
prelate more mighty than the prince. 
Monasteries were the seats of learning, 
and monks the teachers. How natural 
then was the outgrowth of religious art! 
To teach the tenets of Christianity by the 
written and the spoken word but prefaced 
its teaching by the painter’s brush. 

The spoken word conveyed its influence 
for the moment only—it might even fall 
upon inattentive ears and be forgotten. 
The pages of the missal illuminated by the 
wondrously deft and loving hand of the 
lonely monk during weary months of 
ceaseless labor might be locked away from 
the sight. of human eyes in the brass- 
bound chest of its jealous owner. But 


tragedy of humankind upon imperishable 
the enduring portrayal of the greatest 
walls of stone, where centuries later won- 
dering and adoring eyes might still read its 
message, was a task upon which a Raphael 
or a Michaelangelo might well expend a 
lifetime of endeavor. 

The painter is fortunate in that his art 
speaks to all times, and in all tongues. 
The wandering American of this Twentieth 
Century who finds himself standing in 
silent awe before Lippi’s “Coronation of 
the Virgin” in the Academia of Florence 
needs not to comprehend the liquid Italian 
tongue in order to read the message traced 
by the master’s hand nearly five hundred 
years ago. And when the reverent be- 
holder allows his thoughts to stray back- 
ward along the path of the world’s history 
during the more than four and a half 
centuries that have elapsed since those 
still glowing colors were mere daubs of 
paint upon the artist’s palette, and re- 
flects how in that time countless mighty 
rulers of mankind have been born, flour- 
ished, died and perhaps forgotten, there 
grows upon him an awed realization that 
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that dead hand, now dust for centuries, 
that limned the lineaments of the Virgin 
upon which he gazes, still beckons him to 
follow in that straight and narrow path 
which it will indicate to countless genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

As man’s nature grows, expands, ma- 
tures, the portrayal of the Christ type 
changes with it. Each new-born genera- 
tion adds lines of sorrow to the face of 
the “Man of Sorrows”’—adds to that 
ineffable countenance sweetness, grace, 
humility, gentleness, and the peace that 
passeth understanding. It is inevitable 
that an artist striving to portray the 
countenance of Jesus should depict his 
own interpretation of its expression. Sad- 
ness is the universal keynote observable 
in all paintings of the adult Christ—differ- 
ing in degree only as different artists have 
chosen varying periods of his brief progress 
from a teacher of mankind to his martyr- 
dom in expiation of their sins. 

* * * 

The main incidents in the history of 
the Christ as pictorially represented are 
commonly grouped in the following sub- 
jects: the Nativity at Bethlehem, the 
baptism, his awakening to his sacred 
mission at the age of twelve, the wedding 
feast at Cana, blessing the little children, 
his entry into Jerusalem, healing the sick, 
forgiving sinners, raising from the dead, 
the transfiguration, the crucifixion on 
Calvary, the resurrection, and the ascen- 
sion into Heaven. Many other incidents 
of varying importance from a historical 
and artistic viewpoint have been pictorially 
treated, it is true, but the artists of all 
periods of the Christian era have prac- 
tically agreed in giving most importance 
to those subjects just enumerated. 

While the Nativity is extremely rare 
in the earlier Christian cycle, it appears 
almost at the beginning of the mediaeval 
art period, and from that time to the 
present day has been a favorite subject 
for the world’s greatest painters, the 
Florentine school alone furnishing, in- 
numerable_beautiful examples. 

The one recorded incident of that long 
period which elapsed between the return 
of the child Jesus with his parents from 
Egypt and his appearance as a man among 
the hearers of John the Baptist is of special 


interest in Christian art as well as in 
Christian faith. In this incident, for the 
first time, the artist may allow his imagina- 
tion full scope in the delineation of the 
countenance of the youthful Jesus. Now 
for the first time we eagerly scan the wist- 
ful boyish face, with the wondering, 
questioning eyes and sensitive mouth— 
searching that expressive countenance 
for the visible signs of his inheritance. 

In Holman Hunt’s beautiful painting, 
“Christ Found in the Temple,” the face 
of the Nazarene boy attracts the be- 
holder’s immediate attention and holds 
it almost to the exclusion of the rest of 
the magnificent group. Other faces in 
plenty appear there also: wise, noble, sly, 
mean, and merely commonplace faces, 
but almost irresistibly our gaze goes back 
again and again and yet again to the face 
of the slender barefoot boy whose tender 
mouth is all aquiver with the intensity 
of the strange emotions that struggle 
within his breast, till at last we turn re- 
gretfully away with that face alone of 
all the group fixed indelibly in our memory. 

As Christ’s baptism in the river Jordan 
marks both the culmination of John the 
Baptist’s work and the beginning of Our 
Lord’s, the event has been considered 
of indispensable importance in all historical 
art series treating the lives of both; there- 
fore we have an enormous number of 
representations of this incident. The 
subject offers a splendid opportunity for 
fine artistic effect in the strong opposition 
of the two figures of Christ and the Bap- 
tist—the one a type of delicate and _sensi- 
tive beauty and the other of dark and al- 
most repellent vigor. In ‘The Baptism,” 
by Cima da Conegliano, one of the finest 
works of the Venetian school, we see the 
soft, exquisitely moulded figure that the 
Venetians so loved to paint, with a calm, 
handsome, intellectual face looking out 
of the picture with gentle melancholy. 
Here also we see the long, flowing locks of 
hair falling upon the shoulders, and the 
light, curling beard as depicted in all 
pictures of the adult Christ. The face of 
the Christ as shown in the pictures of 
the Baptism is one that we love to dwell 
upon. The burden of sorrows that were 
within so short a time to trace their in- 
effaceable lines of suffering upon that noble 
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countenance had not yet been placed upon 
his shoulders.. Only the grave and thought- 
ful melancholy induced by the contempla- 
tion of his great purpose are observable. 
An “earnest hopefulness relieves somewhat 
the gravity of his expression. There is reso- 
lution and firmness and tender sensibility 


practically ignored. While it is impossible 
for the student to reconstruct Christ’s 
life without considering the forty days 
in the wilderness, the incident is not well 
adapted to artistic delineation. The 
“Temptation,” by Ary Scheffer, is one of 
the best examples of its treatment, in 





THE CHRIST CHILD 


sss. 


A beautiful and ‘universally admired painting of the young Christ 


expressed in the lines of the mouth and 
chin and thoughtfulness upon the lofty 
brow. 

The Temptation, to a student of the 
Gospels, marks the crisis in the life of 
Jesus, when he makes his deliberate choice 
at the parting of the ways. But while 
theologically this fact is clearly recognized, 
from an artistic standpoint it has been 


which the Christ is a dignified and noble 
figure, pointing heavenward with a simple 
but expressive gesture, and turning his 
face serenely to Satan, whose eyes meet 
his with a fierce glitter. The well-known 
picture by Cornicelius expresses force- 
fully the modern spirit of psychological 
interpretation. In this, Christ is shown 
seated, with his arms resting apparently 
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upon a table. The face has a drawn and 
haggard look, and the dilated eyes seem 
to gaze upon great visions. 

While no more wonderful than the 
other miracles that were to follow, the 
changing of the water into wine at the 
marriage feast in Cana holds a place of 
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standing before a row of water pots and 
touching one of them with a wand. The 
marriage at Cana was a popular subject 
in the Venetian school of the Sixteenth 
Century, and many exceedingly beautiful 
compositions are the result. But un- 
fortunately for historical accuracy, the 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
A notably fine example of portraiture of the child Jesus 


special importance, both from a historical 
and a religious standpoint. Being in itself 
“the beginning of miracles,” is a sufficient 
reason for its prominence. Also it was 
universally accepted by the early church 
as presaging the institution of the Eucha- 
rist. The typical representation of this 
incident depicts Jesus as youthful and 
beardless, wearing a toga-like drapery, 


simple marriage feast among Galilean 
peasants is transformed by the magic 
of the painter’s brush into a superb wedding 
banquet among Venetian nobles; Veronese, 
indeed, so far departing from the historical 
standpoint as to depict on his huge canvas 
many of the royal personages of the time 
as guests at the feast. Naturally enough, 
therefore, the beholder, while admiring 
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many of these really beautiful paintings, 
misses almost entirely their religious 
significance. Tintoretto’s magnificent 
painting represents a lofty hall, crowded 
with figures, with the table running 
lengthwise through the composition, at 
the farther end of which sits the Christ, 
talking with his mother. 

The ministry of Jesus properly dates 
from the time of the Passover next follow- 
ing his baptism, when he came to Jeru- 
salem to begin his public work. His 
first recorded act is strikingly depicted 
by Bonifazio in the chapel of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, where he is shown 
scourging the traders and the money- 
changers from the temple. In this picture 
he appears as a most dignified and com- 
manding figure, righteously severe, yet 
not yielding to the agitation of anger. 

In striking contrast with his energetic 
treatment of the traders in the temple 
is the next recorded incident of Christ’s 
ministry, his discourse with Nicodemus. 
In La Farge’s well-known fresco in Trinity 
church, Boston, Nicodemus is seated with 
a scroll over his knee, while Jesus looks 
down on him and listens to his questions 
with an expression of gentle patience. 

John, the beloved disciple, whose finer 
insight into spiritual things has preserved 
for us Christ’s discourse with Nicodemus 
omitted by the other Evangelists, is 
alone also in recording his discourse with 
the woman of Samaria. While the sub- 
ject frequently appears in the earlier 
centuries of Christian art in the shape of 
bas-reliefs and frescoes in the catacombs, 
it remained for the artists of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries to fully develop 
the dramatic and pictorial qualities that 
are ‘so well supplied by this incident. 
Filippino Lippi’s, picture in the Seminario 
at Venice is exquisite with tender feeling. 
In this painting the Samarian woman’s 
expression is one of eager inquiry, while 
Christ’s is one of gentle explanation. 
In modern art, despite the striking pos- 
sibilities of the subject from an artistic 
standpoint, it has not been frequently 
treated, though Burne-Jones and La Farge 
have both made use of it. 

The varying versions of the calling of 
the four fisher disciples as narrated by 
the Evangelists, while presenting no 


essential obstacles which the Gospel 
student cannot readily harmonize, have 
nevertheless resulted in three distinct 
pictorial treatments of this incident, 
namely: the calling of the disciples, the 
miraculous draught of fishes, and Christ 
preaching from the ship. The latter 
subject, however, is extremely rare in any 
period of Christian art, Tissot’s water- 
color among the illustrations of the “‘Life 
of Christ’ being one of the most important 
modern examples. In the church of Saint 
Andrew at Antwerp a beautiful carved 
wood pulpit represents the call of Peter 
and Andrew. In this notable work of 
art Jesus stands with beckoning hand, 
a gentle and dignified figure, while the 
brawny muscles and strenuous faces of the 
fishermen are admirably depicted. ‘‘The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” the great 
altar-piece by Rubens at Mechlin, is a 
most striking composition, the chief draw- 
back from the standpoint of historical 
criticism being that the faces of the sun- 
burned fishermen depict the Flemish 
rather than the Galilean type, all having 
been drawn directly from Flemish models. 
Aside from this, the artistic qualities of 
the painting are unquestionably great, 
and its vigorous realism lends an interest 
distinctly apart from its religious signifi- 
cance. The figure of the Christ, standing 
erect in the stern of Peter’s boat, while 
lacking somewhat of the slender grace of 
the typical Christ presentation, is neverthe- 
less of a notable and commanding aspect. 

The general subject of Christ healing 
the sick, as pictorially represented, is 
distinctly modern, dating from the Seven- 
teenth Century. While the occasions on 
which he healed large numbers at a time 
are not mentioned by the Evangelists 
with definite details, we know that im- 
mediately after the call of the first disciples 
he began his ministry to the sick by heal- 
ing the demoniac in the synagogue. Next 
followed the healing of the mother of 
Peter’s wife, and that same evening, the 
news of his miraculous powers having 
gone abroad, he was besieged by a multi- 
tude of sick and afflicted, whom he re- 
stored to health. Thenceforth his teach- 
ing was everywhere accompanied by ac- 
tive deeds of mercy among those suffering 
from sickness, lameness and mental and 
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‘THE MAN‘OF SORROWS” 
An impressive! and! beautiful artistic conception of the adult Christ 


bodily affliction. The most celebrated 
and beautiful example of the artistic 
treatment of this subject is Rembrandt’s 
“Hundred Guilders Plate’ (so called from 
the price set upon it by the master)—too 
well known to require description. 
“Christ Healing the Sick” is one of the 


finest compositions in Overbeck’s Gospel 
series, wherein Jesus stands at the foot 
of a broad flight of stone steps on which 
the poor and lame and blind are gathered. 
He is shown bending forward to place 
his hands with inexpressible tenderness 
upon the eyes of a blind youth kneeling 
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at his feet. Among the innumerable 
paintings having this subject as a motif 
are many that beautifully and touchingly 
express the meaning of the promise im- 
plied in that tender invitation: ‘Come 


unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’’ 





a 


The Sermon on the Mount, important 
as it is from the religious point of view 
as laying the corner-stone of Christian 
morality, is nevertheless so lacking in 
dramatic incident that it has received but 
scanty artistic consideration, though Cos- 
imo Roselli, it is true, in the series of 
frescoes on the walls of the Sistine Chapel, 
has given us a beautiful composition 
wherein Christ is seen standing on a slight 
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‘THE CHRISTUS” AS ENACTED BY JAMES O’NEIL IN THE PASSION 
PLAY PRESENTED AT SAN FRANCISCO SEVERAL YEARS AGO 
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eminence addressing a great company of 
people, most of whom are seated on the 
ground. In this painting Christ appears 
as a serene and dignified teacher, expound- 
ing the doctrines of Christianity to an 
attentive and reverent gathering. 
The feast in the house of Simon, during 
the progress of which 
the sinful woman (iden- 
tified by tradition as 
Mary Magdalene) 
anoints the feet of 
Jesus, being one of the 
most poetic as well as 
one of the most touch- 
ing incidents in the life 
of Our Lord, has natu- 
rally been a popular 
art subject. Moretto’s 
\ beautiful painting, 
“The Feast in the 
House of Simon,” in the 
church of Saint Maria 
della Pieta, Venice, 
while evincing the love 
of ornate display so 
characteristic of north- 
.ern Italian art, never- 
theless tells the story 
vividly and directly. 
The Christ, pointing to 
) the woman, speaks his 
parable to the atten- 
tively listening Simon, 
while the Magdalene, 
prone upon the pave- 
ment, anoints his feet 
with the precious oint- 
ment, her countenance 
transfigured with an ex- 
pression of exalted de- 
votion, the Saviour 
meanwhile searching 
the Pharisee’s face with 
a gentle and entreating 
glance as if bespeaking human as well as 
divine forgiveness for the repentant sinner. 
Practically all painters of religious 
subjects in the past century included the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus among 
their works, this miraculous incident 
being apparently more popular than the 
raising of the widow’s son, perhaps be- 
cause the story is given in fuller detail 
by the Evangelist. As representative of 
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the characteristic treatment of this sub- 
ject the picture by Eeckhout in the Berlin 
Gallery may be taken as an example. In 
this painting the Christ is depicted as 
being of the simple peasant type, with an 
aimost pathetic gentleness of expression, 
bending over the bed and laying his hand 
lightly upon that of the girl, not with the 
compelling power of force; but with the 
vivifying touch of love. 

Though one of the most remarkable 
exhibitions of humility and faith which 
transpired during Christ’s ministry was 
the prayer of the Canaanite woman, the 
incident has received but rare pictorial 
treatment, Palma’s touchingly expressive 
painting of “Christ and the Canaanite 
Woman” in the Venice Academy being 
one of the most adequate. In this really 
beautiful picture the face of the Christ 
is represented as being of the fine \ -n>- 
tian type, at once wise and loving, genve 
and strong. 

Raphael’s last work, “The Transfigura- 
tion,” left unfinished at his death, though 
originally intended for the Cathedral at 
Narbonne, hangs in the Vatican Gallery 
at Rome. This great painting, the crown- 
ing work of the great master’s life, depicts 
the one extraordinary manifestation of the 
divine glory of Christ occurring during 
the period of his ministry. Previous to 
this event he had devoted his life to active 
deeds of mercy and to continuous preach- 
ing, apparently with no intention of re- 
vealing his own glory. In this painting 
the face of the Saviour is lifted heaven- 
ward with an expression of holy rapture, 
while the dazzling glory of the vision is 
indicated by an emanation of golden light 
that blinds the group of disciples below 
with its radiance. 

The painting by Siemiradzki of ‘Christ 
with Martha and Mary” is one of the most 
original and picturesque presentations of 
Our Lord’s intimacy with the household 
of Lazarus. It shows the Saviour sitting 
on a stone bench in the wailed garden just 
outside the house, engaged in conversa- 
tion with Mary, while Martha is coming 
down the steps in the rear with a vessel 
to draw water. The setting is distinctly 
oriental, and the whole effect of peace 
and domestic quiet is most pleasing. The 
Saviour’s calm and benign countenance 


and’ Mary’s adoring regard are most 
effectively rendered. 

Rembrandt’s etching of the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead, assigned to the 
date 1633, is probably the noblest con- 
ception of the miracle in the history of 
art. The dominating figure is the Christ 
raising his hand to call forth Lazarus from 
the tomb. Unmistakably he is here 
shown as the Lord of Life. One of the 
most wonderful doctrines of the new re- 
ligion, to Pagan Rome, was that of the 
resurrection, therefore it naturally followed 
that the decorations of the walls of the 
catacombs and the exterior of the sar- 
cophagi should depict this central idea of 
the faith—and that the raising of Lazarus, 
after having actually lain for four days 
in the tomb, should be the chosen subject. 

Sir Charles Eastlake’s painting, ‘“Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’”’ owned by the 
corporation of Manchester, England, is a 
notable conception of the attitude of Him 
who said ‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” The Christ 
shown in this picture is gentle and refined, 
with a somewhat sad expression, and the 
whole composition is touching and beauti- 
ful in its simplicity, well deserving the 
enthusiastic praises accorded it by con- 
temporary critics. 

A single notable modern painting— 
Hofmann’s “Christ and the Rich Young 
Man”—depicts the Saviour’s conversa- 
tion with the rich young man who inquired 
the way to eternal life. It is a beautiful 
and deservedly popular rendition of this 


subject, which has been seldom expressed 


by art. The face of the Christ in this 
picture is perhaps the finest of this artist’s 
several ideals of the Saviour, and is the 
mature counterpart of his boy Christ 
in the temple. 

In a strictly correct sense, the Passion 
refers to the sufferings of the last fifteen 
hours of the Saviour’s life on earth, from 
the agony in the garden through his death 
upon the cross; but the term, in its wider 
application as applied to descriptive art 
series, is used to cover the time from the 
entry into Jerusalem through the Resurrec- 
‘tion. 

Of all artistic delineations of the tri- 
umphant event that ushered in the last 
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week of the Saviour’s earthly life, Duccio’s 
composition is the finest. Though ‘‘meek 
and sitting upon an ass,” the Prince of 
Peace is depicted as one with a kingly 
presence, received with honors and ac- 
clamations. The crowd issuing from the 
city gate strew palm branches in his way, 
and spread their garments for his steed 
to tread upon. The Saviour’s countenance 
expresses mild and benignant appreciation 
of the enthusiastic welcome of the multi- 
tude as he raises his hand in benediction. 

There are apparently no very early 
paintings of that gathering of Christ and 
the disciples at table on the Thursday 
evening following his triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem—from which we date the 
sacrament of the Last Supper, though as 
the centuries advanced every important 
art series illustrating the life of Christ 
has included the subject as a matter of 
course. A considerable lapse of time was 
seemingly required to establish the great 
religious importance of the event so 
strongly as to compel its consideration 
in sacred art. Lacking also the strong 
dramatic elements attending the other 
recorded incidents of Passion Week, its 
portrayal has been perhaps more per- 
functory than inspired. In Ghirlandajo’s 
painting, ‘‘The Last Supper,” in Florence, 
the Christ is represented as a benignant 
and dignified figure, and the whole com- 
position is impressive and reverent. 

Being one of the very few instances in 
a life of perfect control where strong emo- 
tion is expressed, the chief point of interest 
in the subject of the Agony in the Garden 
is the portrayal of the Saviour. A soul’s 
agony is not readily written on a face by 
the painter’s brush, and for that reason 
unfortunately we have few really satis- 
factory portrayals of this incident. Cor- 
reggio’s painting in the Apsley House, 
London, is one which many critics have 
united in calling great. In this the expres- 
sion of Christ’s face, rather than depicting 
the agony of the moment when he prayed 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me,” expresses the result of the soul 
conflict instead of the conflict itself. 

Occupying supreme pre-eminence as a 


subject of Christian art, the culmination 


of the great tragedy has been portrayed 
with infinite care and detail by all religious 


painters since the Council of Constanti- 
nople in the latter part of the Seventh 
Century issued the decree which brought 
Passion art into existence. Previous to 
that time no representations of Christ’s 
actual sufferings appear in art. Harrow- 
ing to the sensibilities as it necessarily 
must always be to contemplate even the 
most restrained portrayal of the Cruci- 
fixion, the student of sacred art must 
nevertheless force himself to its considera- 
tion in order to gain the fullest realiza- 
tion of the meaning of the Saviour’s su- 
preme sacrifice. From every viewpoint 
the Crucifixion is the culmination of 
Christ’s life—the inexorable tragedy of a 
life devoted to a great reform—the ut- 
most sacrifice that might be exacted from 
Him who was given for the sins of the 
world. 
* * * 

While the drama of the Middle Ages 
concerned itself almost as much with 
the presentation of sacred subjects as 
did the art of that period, the develop- 
ment of the modern drama has been so 
markedly away from the highest traditions 
of its earlier days that we shrink instinc- 
tively from even considering the propriety 
of the portrayal of sacred subjects upon 
the present-day stage. 

Even earlier than the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, and as late as the Sixteenth in France 
and England, down to the beginning of 
the Seventeenth in Cornwall, and almost 
to our own time in Brittany, the ‘Miracle 
Plays,” founded on the Gospels, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus were reverently enacted 
and universally regarded as the highest 
form of dramatic expression. But today 
the drama, even when represented in the 
person of its most thoughtful exponents, 
can scarcely be considered a fitting and 
proper vehicle for the portrayal of sacred 
subjects. 

A few tentative attempts at introducing 
a religious atmosphere into modern play- 
writing have recently, it is true, been re- 
ceived with a certain degree of popular 
approval—the most notable instances 
being the dramatic interpretation of the 
story of “The Third Floor Back,” in which 
Forbes Robertson unquestionably im- 
personates the spirit of the Christ; “The 
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Servant in the House,” in which the Son 
of Man is portrayed in a more or less 
mystifying way; and Rostand’s “La 
Samaritaine,” in which play the character 


the times denoted by their presentation. 
Whether we do, or do not, question the 
propriety and good taste of these particular 
dramatic productions, it must be conceded 
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AN AUSTRIAN PEASANT ENACTING THE CHARACTER OF “ CHRISTUS” 


IN A PASSION PLAY IN THE PROVINCE OF TYROL, AUSTRIA 


of Jesus visibly appears and has a speak- 
ing part upon the stage. 

Aside from any question of the histrionic 
merits of these plays, and certain others 
less openly introducing religious characters, 
most thinking people will deplore the 
significant signs of the liberal spirit of 


that the impersonation of the figure of 
Christ upon the secular stage does not 
conduce to an increase in the religious 
sentiment of a community. 

Directly opposed in spirit and purpose 
to the so-called modern religious drama, 
and but distantly related even to the now 
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obsolete ‘“‘miracle play,” the Passion 
Plays, of which but one important example 
now survives, came into being during the 
Fourteenth Century. The miracle plays, 
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the earliest form of Christian drama, dating 
from a much earlier time, had their origin 
in the liturgical offices of the church it- 
self, and strictly speaking were concerned 
only with the legends of the Saints, while 
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JOSEPH MAYR AS CHRISTUS (1890) 


Joseph Mayr impressively represented the Christus at Oberammergau in 1870, 1880 and 
1890; in 1900 recited the speeches of the Prologus with splendid dignity; he died in 1903 
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the ‘mystery plays” of the same period 
dealt with scriptural events only, their 
purpose being to set forth the mystery 
of the redemption of the world, as accom- 
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plished by the Nativity, the Passion and 
the Resurrection. 

The Passion Plays, as enacted in Augs- 
burg and Nuremberg, the two great art 
centres of the Middle Ages, and later in 
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ANTON LANG AS CHRISTUS IN THE OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY, 1900-1910 
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‘various parts of Germany and Bavaria, 
including Oberammergau, were restricted 
to the enacting of the events of Passion 
Week, culminating in the supreme tragedy 
of the Crucifixion. 

In 1810, when government edicts forbade 
the further presentation of these plays, 
the villagers of Oberammergau, stimulated 
by their determination to remain true 
to the historic vow of their forefathers, 
after repeated solicitations obtained royal 
permission to continue its production. 

+ glhus it comes about that the only 
notable survival of the real religious drama 
is the majestic and splendid spectacle 
enacted at the end of each decade by sim- 
ple Bavarian peasants in this little Alpine 
village in the shadow of the cross-crowned 
Kofel. That they regard the Passion 
Play as a solemn act of religious worship 
removes it at once from the category of 
theatric productions. Not to be allowed 
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to take part in the play is considered a 
disgrace by the Oberammergauers, and 
to enact the part of Christus is looked upon 
by them as having attained to one of the 
greatest of earthly honors. 

The pure taper lighted at the altar of 
Faith in Oberammetgau centuries ago 
still burns in that secluded village shut 
off from the world by snow-capped moun- 
tains, as evidence that the promise made 
by the forefathers in their time of terrible 
affliction will never cease of reverent ful- 
fillment by their descendants. 

Thus is made visibly manifest the im- 
passable gulf between the real and the 
mock religious drama. “The Man of 
Sorrows,” portrayed with the simplicity, 
the gentleness, the nobility and the true 
religious humility of Joseph Mayr or Anton 
Lang, is impossible of comparison with 
any presentation of the same character 
on the secular stage. 
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By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


yop are you a radiant mystery 
Lightfoot and reinless as the fleecy cloud 

I touch your garment’s hem in wonderment 
And know you distant as the whirling spheres. 
Yet oft do you approach me as the dawn 

Your eyes a galaxy of morning stars 

Your silence breathing music like the thrush 
The whole magnificence of summertime 

Flames then within your beauty and your smile 
Riots with roses, roses like the June. 


Behold, when all my faiths are overturned 
And all my creeds as chaff blown on the wind, 
And all my idols broken in the dust, 

One with dead Osiris and Bel and Baal— 

I turn to thee as to a beacon light— 

Pharos upon the rockbound coast of time 
Outshining death and doom! 


Then do I waken as from troubled dream, 
To know your worth and find you ever near: 
My Empire in your white encircling arms, 
My home and shelter in your woman’s heart. 











A Whirlwind Excursion 
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THE EDITOR 


THE TALE OF A WINTER SEA 


T WAS all so sudden—that 
last trip to Europe; for the 
4 Editor, while working on a 
tanglefoot proof, was dis- 
patched forthwith “to visit 
some of the legislative bod- 
ies in Europe.” Suppose 
he did think that he knew 
something about the ways 
_ of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives at Washington! There 
were other legislatures in the world—and a 
pretty argument was advanced that the 
NATIONAL readers ought to be told, by way 
of a change, something about other capitals 
and national policies than our own. 

On a dark, rainy Saturday, in New York, 
the party was hurried through clanging 
cars and honking taxis, down to the White 
Star Line pier, where the “Oceanic” lay 
straining at her hawsers. Her handsome 
lines were admired by all who saw her. 
Ten minutes more and she would be 
on her way—ten short minutes—and 
our trunk had not arrived. Ten anxious 
minutes were these; for ours was no com- 
mon trunk. In its recesses reposed the 
suit of ‘‘customary, solemn black,’’ the 
expansive shirt-fronts; the frock coat, 
pink tie, lavender gloves, white spats and 
cane—all the socially approved requisites 
for a European legislative campaign. Ten 
short, anxious minutes—but it got there, 
and the expressman who nobly saw to it 
that that trunk reached its destination 
was an unconscious savior of American 
dignity. The silk hat was safe. 

There is something connected with 
“going down to the sea in ships” which 
has not its counterpart among human 
emotions—a certain, indefinable mixture 
of regret at leaving, balanced by a light 








sense of new freedom. As we gazed out 
at the impressive and lofty skyline of 
lower New York, gradually fading into 
the leaden gray of the mist, we were only 
repeating, although centuries later, the 
emotions and impressions of the Phoeni- 
cians as the citadels of Tyre or Sidon sunk 
below the Mediterranean horizon behind 
their roving galleys. 

The city disappeared, and one by one 
the passengers left the decks to find their 
respective ways about the corridors. In 
the hall-ways merry voices could be heard 
in the old debate as to whether one was 
going aft or forward to find the gangways 
leading to the cabins below. 

When the luncheon bugle sounded there 
was a buzzing about the steward for favorite 
seats, but once at the table in the gold- 
emblazoned saloon we felt a bit strange. So 
many unfamiliar faces were about us that 
we welcomed the green-labeled bottle of 
Poland Water as an intimate and personal 
friend from New England. But there was 
a pleasant surprise in store for us; our 
nearest neighbor at the table had lived 
for years within a few squares of us at 
home, a stranger—we had to come to sea 
to get acquainted. 

On Sunday morning the Church of 
England services were held as usual. The 
Bible lay open upon the flag of England, 
and the strains of ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” gave the editor a chance to try 
out his rolling bass in competition with 
the rolling deep. The pale, serious faces 
of many sopranos in the dining-saloon 
made at least an appropriate appearance 
of deep Lenten piety. 

A perusal of the passenger-list revealed 
the names of two boyhood chums, and 
when both were located, proceedings 
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began. No time was wasted in exchang- 
ing reminiscences which dated back to 
mud-pie days, while incidentally we so 
far forgot ourselves as not to have even 
a suspicion of sea-sickness. The dear fel- 
lows had changed not a whit—they were 
the same old ‘‘kids’” as of yore, and had 
it not been for our sense of steamboat dig- 
nity it is hard to say what might not have 
happened to celebrate the reunion. 
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TOURISTS STILL CRANE THEIR NECKS TO 
SEE THE TOP OF EIFFEL TOWER 





When one takes passage on a winter 
boat, he should not expect the charms of 
a summer sea. The “vacation tourist” 
finds the ocean and the world at their best; 
the winter traveler sees them: in their 
everyday clothes. 

There were few deck parties this trip, 
and those who did venture out huddled 
together like crows on a bare limb in the 
fall. Conversation languished; jokes or 
compliments were forced from between 
chattering teeth, and what escaped seemed 
to lack spontaneity. One young lady, 
however, persisted in taking her constitu- 
tional each day in the open air, despite 
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the wind or weather. Short of stature and 
decided of step was she, wearing black- 
rimmed glasses, and attired in a mannish 
suit and Napoleon turban. After two days 
aboard her title was conferred; by general 
consent she was the “Little Corporal.” 

Literary fervor reigned in the “lounge” — 
everybody must have a book, and the few 
volumes of ‘‘Nick Carter” variety and “‘best 
sellers’ were promptly appropriated. Even 
the stern encyclopedias were drawn upon 
and furnished new reading for many. The 
sixteen copies of “Innocents Abroad’ were 
confiscated by gentlemen who had, of 
course, the most guileless expressions. 
The organization of the Destiny Club took 
place in the smoke-room, where the entire 
field of national and individual affairs was 
overhauled without regard for boundaries, 
treaties or ethical considerations. 

The White Star liner ‘‘Oceanic” is an 
English ship, but not so brutally British 
as to offend American sensibilities when 
one forgets to hold his knife like a pen, 
or to push away instead of pull his soup- 
spoon when filling it. 

A transatlantic voyage is now a matter 
of exact calculation—so many days and 
hours, and you will land on a foreign shore. 
The days come and go almost unheralded, 
and date from the whistle announcing 
twelve o’clock, noon, when the distance 
covered in the last twenty-four hours is 
posted. Forty minutes each day is actually 
stolen from the morning “beauty sleep” 
of the unsuspecting passenger, for he finds 
that the clock has been put ahead that 
much the night before to compensate for 
the change in standard time. 

Every noon the log of the ship was 
faithfully consulted. In noting the height 
of the westerly gales the reports contained 
the term ‘‘confused seas.” With what a. 
strange, wan look the deck habitants 
repeated the sad refrain, ‘‘confused seas,” 
as they retired to the cabin. 

There were some bright young men 
aboard, who kept the party amused. One 
had a project for promoting a new steam- 
ship line. It was all arranged, he said— 
Mr. Morgan was to furnish the ships, 
and he was to furnish the water. And 
then there was a laugh. A young German, 
en route for the Fatherland, was trying 
his picked-up English on every passenger, 
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but the young ladies insisted that he 
never got his verbs quite straight. His 
friend, the typical Englishman, always 
appeared in full dress for dinner, and ex- 
claimed against the inconsistent social 
customs in America, where ladies go to 
dinner ‘‘properly attired” and gentlemen 
are permitted to seat themselves at the 
festal board in “beastly business tweed.” 

Of course there were salt water baths— 
and in early morn there were shouts down 
the hall, “Steward, my tub, my tub!” 
“Number 26” (weighing 340 net) always 
varied the call, loud enough to be heard 
throughout the corridor, ‘Steward, 
steward, bring me a hogshead!” 

Skipper Haddock held me up in the 
companion-way, one morning, and pointed 
sternly to the regulations in regard to 
smoking. “Takes some time to read the 
rules,” he murmured, with a casual glance 
at my smoking pipe. I attempted to 
prove that I was not a law-breaker, be- 
cause the breeze on deck had puffed the 
offending pipe into abnormal activity— 
“not I, sir, not J.”” The Skipper smiled 
and we became friends, though ever after 
I followed regulations. Music and painting 
are this commander’s hobbies. The inter- 
ior of his cabin evidences his devotion to 
these forms of art, which seem appropri- 
ately associated with his life upon the sea. 

A concert was held ‘in the saloon every 
afternoon, and new recruits were daily 
added to the list of singers. A cup of tea 
was the fixed payment for each perform- 
ing artist, and these tea-time concerts 
became quite the thing. 


* * 


* 
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A little ballad composed on board will 
remain in the memories of all as a pleasant 
souvenir of the voyage. Dr. Beaumont, 
the ship’s surgeon, turned from the piano 
one day to greet two ladies coming into 
the saloon. A nurse with a baby was 
there, and as the two entered, the child 
clapped its hands in glee and stretched 
its tiny arms toward one of the ladies. 
“You seem to be attractive to babies,” 
observed the Doctor gallantly, and as 
the lady took the little one in her arms, 
she said, tenderly: ‘Why shouldn’t I? 
You see—I’m her mother.”’ 

Although cut off from the gaiety of the 
banquets, operas, dances and moving- 
picture shows of terra firma, something 
usually happens at sea in the way of social 
festivities. The seventeenth birthday of 
the daughter of an old playmate enabled 
“us boys” to realize how venerable we 
really were. There must be a birthday 
cake, of course; so Steward Jones was con- 
sulted. The cake was “‘perfectly adorable,” 
as the young ladies exclaimed in chorus; 
and that birthday party will long be re- 
membered by the seventeen guests who 
gathered to wish the little maiden a long 
and happy life. Each brought to her a 
greeting written on the steamer ‘“‘Oceanic”’ 
paper, and with the glow of seventeen can- 
dles on her happy faceshe read the messages. 
One was from a young man who wished 
‘Soys as countless as the waves” they had 
watched that day over the rail. The great 
ship swung in the expanse of crested ocean 
wave, and the sea seemed indeed like God’s 
great cradle. 


* * 


A FLASHLIGHT OF FRANCE 





"THERE was some apprehension 
about landing on a strange 
coast in the winter time with 
not even a Cook’s man in 
sight, but my chum assured us that 
his French was in excellent order, so we 
prepared to invade. Our first intimation 
of approaching land was the sight of 





the Scilly Islands which, like bright 


jewels in a vast setting of green, glowed 
with lilies and tulips even in our American 
mid-winter. 


The landing at Plymouth was slated for 
the witching hour 4 a.m. Henry Arthur 
Jones, the dramatist, sat up all night so 
as to make his “Landing at Plymouth” 
as sure and certain as the one of historic 
memory on our eastern shore. 

Loath to leave the good ship “Oceanic” 
farewells were said as we parted with many 
genial associates, and continued on the way 
to Cherbourg. The green-mottled fortresses 
protecting the two entrances of the harbor 
of Cherbourg—one for merchant vessels 
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A journey 
through north- 
ern France is a 
wonderful ob- 
: ject-lesson in the 
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value of inten- 
sive farming. In 
‘ei February, the 
Le little plots of 
‘ ground were al- 
ready green, or 
ready for crop; 
which means 
that the soil is 
drained, pulver- 
ized, and fertil- 
ized. This is a 
land of small 
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and one for men-of-war—made real before 
our eyes the familiar and famous painting. 

Once on the French shore, my old play- 
mate gallantly volunteered as protector- 
in-general to those of us who knew not 
the native tongue. Eager to try conclu- 
sions, he addressed himself to a gorgeous 
individual on the dock who might have 
passed for a “chocolate soldier.”” The hero 
looked stunned. Then his Gallic eyes filled 
with fire and he moved toward my friend 
with a menacing glare. Our accomplished 
French linguist had employed an amal- 
gamation of languages in which German 
predominated; and this fact, coupled 
with a number 


farms, but far- 
ther south the 
great plains remind one of the Dakotas, 
only instead of single farm-houses there 
are little villages dotting the landscape, and 
the Gothic spires on Norman towers give 
one the sensation of passing through a 
great art gallery lined with the master- 
pieces of Millet, Théodore Rousseau, Corot 
and Rosa Bonheur, who made rural France 
their pictorial inspiration. 

Several railroad wrecks on the way 
reminded us that the fortunes of Minister 
Briand were trembling in the balance be- 
cause of his meastires against the railroad 
strikers. As we sped on to Paris, the dis- 
advantage of government ownership of 





of obscure but 
possibly sarcas- 
tic sentences, 
which crept un- 
intentionally in- 
to the address of 
welcome, had 
grated harshly 
on Gallic sensi- 
bilities. My 
knowledge of 
French is purely 
emotional, but 
gesticulating 
motion I under- 
stand—and I was 
made protector 
as my friend be- 
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railroads was explained by one of the 
strikers. These workmen are government 
employes, and receive little sympathy from 
the public; there is no opportunity of work- 
ing up personal prejudice against magnates, 
as in America, for the government plays the 
role of French ‘‘monopoly” and protest is 
direct defiance of law. 
a * *. 

At last our train slid into the St. Lazare 
Station, and we were in the “Pleasure 
Capital of the World,” as the Frenchman 
loves to term Paris. The hubbub and chat- 
ter of the Custom House douaniers only 
emphasized the excitability of the Latin 
character. My friend had wisely aban- 
doned his daring assault on the entire 
French tongue, and we now struggled 
desperately to “fix things” in English, 
while a chartered taxi was consuming 
time waiting for us on the outside. 

Paris! Chameleon-like Paris follows the 
changing color and fashion of the age more 
quickly and artistically than any other 
metropolis. The Paris of Victor Hugo, 
of Balzac, of Heine, is not the Paris of 
today. Flying, honking taxicabs dash 
hither and thither in place of the broug- 
hams and cabs of a decade ago; the sub- 
ways were crowded with throngs of hurry- 
ing humanity, and the streets were as bright 
and full of life and color as only Parisian 
boulevards can be at ten o’clock in the 
evening. For at that hour Paris really be- 
gins to awake. The guests at the Jewelers’ 
ball in the Grand Hotel did not begin to 
arrive until after midnight, and at six in 
the morning, just as day was dawning, 
they were still dancing in the beautiful 
ballroom below—rather a startling awak- 
ening for sober Americans, but an en- 
lightening indication of the nocturnal 
gaiety of Paris. 

The drive in the early Sunday morning 
through the Quartier Latin and up “Bou 
Miche,” (the colloquial for Boulevard St. 
Michel), to the Luxembourg Gallery, was 
an exhilarating prelude to a few hours 
spent among the masterpieces of con- 
temporary French art. Some of the paint- 
ings seemed rather familiar; they were the 
same that had been brought over to our 
own World’s Fair at Chicago and again 
at St. Louis. 

For many generations France and Paris 


have stood for what is most exquisite in 
art, and not without reason, for on every 
hand one sees evidence of artistic feeling 
and effort, even to the lamp-posts. In 
the older parts of the city the streets are 
delightful pictures in tone and color, and 
in some of the newer avenues one is im- 
pressed by an aesthetic grandeur that is 
restful and refreshing. But the modern 
“apartment house”—government owned— 
is creeping in, and a tentative skyscraper 
here and there is trying to make its way 
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THE PANTHEON WAS AS DIGNIFIED AS EVER 


against the storm of disapproval with 
which artistic Paris greets its appearance. 

About Eiffel Tower, in the Champs de 
Mars, we came upon a great crowd of 
people, improving their Sunday holiday 
by simple games and sports which im- 
pressed us as a trifle inane for men and 
women. The children skim along the 
streets on roller-skates, just as one sees 
their American cousins in Madison Square. 
Woe to the pedestrian who hath not “his 
skates on” in this district. 

As we toured the city in a taxi, Paris 
grew more familiar, There stood the 
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Opera, the Madeleine, Notre Dame, the 
Pantheon, Odeon, Trocadero—each in 
its own particular and incomparable mag- 
nificence. Every street and square was 
intimately associated with some momen- 
tous event of history. We passed the dome 
of the Invalides under whose arches rest 
the remains of Napoleon. The taxi-horns 
contrasted strangely with Bonaparte’s trum- 
pets and suggested the continuous arrival 
of a victorious college foot ball party. 
There are other things in Paris beside 
architecture, heroes and history. At Du- 
val’s the wandering one can get a soup 
which is truly a triumph of genius, or he 
may sit at a little table and sip coffee “‘as 


markable book is “Marie-Claire,” but you 
will be disappointed if you expect some- 
thing ‘“‘Frenchy-French,” with the gay life 
of Paris vividly drawn or overdrawn. In- 
stead of this, a sweet, simple, artistic story 
of a young girl is told. Taken from a 
foundling hospital, educated in a convent, 
and working on a farm, she goes to Paris 
and becomes a seamstress. The book is 
written in the terse purity of French prose, 
the charm of which, it is said, accounts for 
the lack of French poets. 
‘““Marie-Claire” is the autobiography of 
a girl. Artistic in expression, and yet full 
of interest, the story is as simple in plot 
as in expression. All Paris was talking 
of this , novel, 











black as night, as sweet as love, and as 
hot as Hades,” the Frenchman’s approved 
recipe. Duval, it may be remembered, re- 
fused to raise prices during the siege of Paris 
in 1870, giving freely of his stock as long as 
it lasted. Here was a true patriot who 
disdained to profit by the high cost of liv- 
ing and the misfortunes of the patrons who 
had enriched him. He divided his loaf. 


= * * 


Of course you want to know the “latest 
thing” in Paris. Well, first of all, in books 
—France is agog over “ Marie-Claire.” 
Those on shipboard who wished to show 
a certain superiority read the volume in 
French, but the rest of us were, perforce, 
content with it in English. A truly re- 


THE NOTRE DAME HAS MANY NAMESAKES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


which, written 
by one without 
literary training 
or a finished 
education, is 
considered a 
masterpiece by 
eminent critics. 
It was charged 
at one time that 
its young author 
was assisted in 
writing the sto- 
ry, but this has 
been disproved. 

If Marguerite 
Audoux contin- 
ues to write 
stories such as 
“‘Marie-Claire,” 
she will make for her work an assured place 
in contemporary French literature. 

The success of ‘‘Marie-Claire’’ shows 
that the French have, with all their “wild 
abandon” and their love of pleasure, a 
regard for simplicity. French novelists in 
the future are likely to get away from the 
scenes of gay Parisian life, and to go back 
to the country, where the fresh beauty 
and sweet odors of the woods and fields 
bring them face to face with that worship 
of the beautiful in nature and in man- 
kind, which was the basis and glory of 
Grecian art. 

Yes, the harem skirts were in vogue. 
Even on the streets of blasé Paris it was 
a sight that provoked attention when a 
woman alighted from a carriage in the 
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trousered skirt. When their wearers be- 
gan to walk there was a sensation—and 
the crowd gaped. The ladies claim that 
the harem skirt is a sort of Turkish cus- 
tom, and that it should naturally and 
logically go hand in hand with the fad 
of women smoking cigarettes. Again, 
it is said to be the evolution of the hobble 
skirt; yet somehow we cannot conceive 
of our winsome American girls going about 
attired like the ‘‘specters’’ appearing in 
the shops of the Rue de Rivoli. 
* * * 

The innovation of closing the shops 

on Sunday has caused a good many 
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THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON 


shoulders to shrug in the capital. It is 
considered an “English idea’ and does 
not graft easily on the continental plan 
of life. 

In the topmost square of the Louvre 
stands the equestrian statue of Lafayette, 
erected by contributions from the school 
children of America as an expression of 
gratitude to the French nation for its as- 
sistance in the days of our Revolution. The 
statue is a masterpiece in bronze, almost 


vibrant with life, and showing equally 
well from four points of view. The sculp- 
tor was Paul Bartlett, an American, and 
it was a rare privilege to stand before it 
in company with Mr. Robert J. Thomp- 
son, American Consul at Hanover, Ger- 
many. Mr. Thompson was the originator 
of this idea which has established a perma- 
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THE “INVALIDES” HOSPITAL AT PARIS 


nent entente cordialé- between the two 
greatest republics of-the world. He may 
well be proud of the work as a great life 
achievement. 

Advertising is always making new and 
novel records in Paris. Probably no other 
city evolves so many and such bizarre 
schemes for publicity. The walls of the 
exclusive Grand Hotel, where royalty is 
entertained, and which figures so promi- 
nently in novels and drama, were ablaze 
with signs and glowing manifestoes con- 
cerning chocolate and liqueurs. The 
boulevards are perhaps not so brilliantly 
lighted as our own Great White Way in 
New York, and the electric signs are per- 
haps not so dazzling, but there is neverthe- 
less an undeniable charm and allurement 
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in Paris and in its carefree crowds who 
ever seek and sell pleasures. 

There are few news-stands or fruit- 
stands about the city, and in trying to get 
a ticket for a sleeper, four or five offices 
had to be visited. American bills were 
accepted at the railway station for trans- 
portation, for the Frenchman has an 


unshaken appreciation of American money. 

No, we did not visit the gloom of the 
morgue for Parisian “atmosphere.” The 
beauty of the boulevards and the happy 
faces of workingmen on a Sunday holiday 
suggested that Paris has just as sensible, 
happy and hopeful people as any other 
great population center. 


THE GERMANY OF TODAY 





THE scenery en route from Paris 
through western Germany is 
entrancing. The hills skirt- 
ing the canals are lined with 
pollard willows, all pruned down to the 
very trunk, but crowned with a thick 
array of slender shoots to furnish material 
for the willow furniture which is so popular 
in the United States. Our destination 
lay at Hanover—or Hon-do-ver, as the 
Germans have it—that old German city 
from whose electorate England secured 
its royal house. The failure of the Han- 
over electorate to accept the offered terms 
resulted in its becoming a part of Prussia, 
thus losing its ancient independence. The 
old council room of the defunct electorate, 
now used as a public museum, overlooks 
the famous Altenburg Garden. 

Hanover is a great educational center 
to which many foreigners come to study 
the methods used in its schools. Its high 
school boys are required to give only one 
year of military service instead of three, 
so thorough is their school'‘discipline. The 
theaters of Hanover are also among the 
best throughout the Empire. 

Not only is Hanover an important rubber 
manufacturing point, but here large quanti- 
ties of guayule, the lately discovered pro- 
duct of a hitherto worthless Mexican 
shrub, were first introduced and proven 
to be valuable. Most interesting of all 
are the thousands of canary and other 
song birds, which are brought to Hanover 
from all the forest sections. 

During July the city celebrates its great 
feast day, when all Hanover makes merry 
at a great carnival. Late into the night 
the people flocked in parties to the leading 
cafes, and no one thought it extraordinary 
to spend all night among gay companions, 
with music and social chat. 


There was a jolly time keeping pace 
with that nephew Paul, who on the happy 
occasion of his uncle’s visit, attired himself 
in cowboy array—slouch hat, flannel shirt 
and heavy belt. Well, we made an impres- 
sion, Paul and I, and few doubted that 
we were true Americans. Then I lost 
the check for my silk hat—and thereby 
hangs a tale. I was attempting to reclaim 
the ‘tile’ and frantically informed the 
German station-master that our train 
left in fifteen minutes, but he was obdurate. 
Station-masters in Germany insist in 
carrying on all procedures with due 
system, and it was beginning to look as if 
things would be hatless when my youthful 
nephew jumped the counter, rescued the 
hat, and taking me by the arm left the 
German muttering as we hailed a passing 
taxicab and—caught the train. But that 
hat—it never would stay on; it was always 
being sat upon and always hitting some- 
thing or someone. Singular thing, Paul 
observed, that they are called fall hats. 
They were no taller than a derby—Paul 
would wager—and we measured them. He 
was victorious. 

es * * * 

When leaving for Berlin there was some 
trouble in reading the car labels, but we 
managed to catch the right express, and 
in three hours found ourselves in the Fried- 
rich Strasse, the main street of Berlin, 
whose gaiety and liveliness recalled the 
“white lights” of Broadway. From a staid 
old capital Berlin has become one of the 
gayest, brightest cities in Europe. 

The life of Berlin is concentrated in 
three streets—the Friedrich Strasse, Liep- 
siger Strasse and Unter den Linden. Be- 
yond these great thoroughfares, ablaze 
with lights and an immense concourse of 
people, all is darkness, and merry Berlin 
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may be said to begin and end within the 
limits of these three famous thoroughfares. 

Cold and misty from the raw seaside 
winds which sweep down from the North 
Sea, the city of Berlin in early February 
was much like our own Chicago, even to 
quick lunch houses. 

There is not much to be got by the 
Berlin citizen in the way of breakfast— 
simply a cup of coffee and a roll or two— 
but along about eleven o’clock everybody 
starts for the cafe for a ‘second breakfast,” 
generally a meat or a cheese sandwich. 
He makes up for his light regimen at the 
one o'clock Mittagstich of soup, meat, 
vegetables, preserved fruits, pudding, and 
wine or beer at discretion. Then he does 
not hasten back to business, but plays or 
jokes with his children fifteen or twenty 
minutes, rests or sleeps for thirty more, 
has a chat, a cup of coffee and a cigar, 
and returns to business at three o’clock 
again, perhaps to work until eight or nine 
in the evening. Then, he comes home again 
to a supper of cold meats, salads, cheese 
and beer, which will probably be followed 
by more beer as friendsdrop in to smoke the 
black German cigarsand play “skat”’ or“‘66.” 

O memory of German tobacco! I paid 
thirty-seven and one-half cents for a 
quarter-pound of unspeakable smoking 
tobacco. Most of the cigars are made of 
home-grown or Sumatra tobacco, and they 
are smoked to the tips—by Germans, but 
not by American tourists. 

The telephone system of the Empire 
is also sadly in need of improvement. For 
forty minutes I held the line to connect 
with Hanover, and then rang off in despera- 
tion. The booths even in the best hotels 
are like upstanding bath-tubs, and the 
German ‘“‘Herrschneider’”’ is an unpleasant 
substitute for the euphonious American 
“Hello.” 

4 * * 

Dr. David J. Hill, the American am- 
bassador, has located the embassy far 
out on Roch Strasse, which means Smoke 
Street, and the wandering magazine editor 
lost no time in driving there to pay his 
respects. It seemed good to see the old 
“stars and stripes” flung to the breeze; 
the sight of our own flag is strangely in- 
spiring to every American in a foreign 
land. 
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Preparations were being made to cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday, and festivi- 
ties were being carefully planned. Yet 
the Embassy seemed to lack American 
hustle and bustle, perhaps owing to its 
location. The headquarters, in a house 
behind a high iron fence among many 
other embassies, does not impress the 
visitor with a very vivid sense of national 
prestige. The French and English em- 
bassies fly their standards on the Unter 
den Linden, and it seems that the United 
States should provide similar quarters for 
its ambassador in so important a capital. 
Although it has often been reported that 
Dr. Hill is persona non grata to the Kaiser, 
he is really one of the most popular 
ambassadors ever sent to Germany. 

We enjoyed a visit in Berlin to the 
offices of the International Harvester 
Works, of which. Mr. Hutmacher is in 
charge. We wandered through the work 
and show rooms and saw there the famil- 
iar Milwaukee harvesters. The reaper 
trade with Germany has been one of the 
most important developments of American 
commerce, although it was difficult at 
first to make the Germans realize the 
superiority of the American-made articles. 
A German harvester was attempted, but 
it failed to suit the agriculturists, who de- 
cided that the American reaper alone could 
stand the test of unskilled drivers, and the 
strain of rough and hilly farm lands. 
Throughout Prussia and in all the immense 
agricultural countries of Europe, the hum 
of the great American reaper is heard. 
Mr.Hutmacher has been abroad for eighteen 
years, and few men are more closely in 
touch with European trade. 

* * * 

Berlin is today a city of three million 
souls, and the splendid provision that has 
been made for the children in the develop- 
ment of this new ‘‘world capital” repre- 
sents an interesting study in municipal 
development. In every school there is a 
globe not only of Germany, but splendid 
maps of that particular province in which 
the school is located. First of all the 
German scholar knows the German Em- 
pire, and his state and town. 

Although the school systems are 
managed by the various states, the munici- 
pal theaters are as a rule run entirely 
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by the cities. It was our pleasure to wit- 
ness George Reinhart, a leading German 


actor, in a Shakesperian production. Few 


countries appreciate Shakespeare more 
than the Germans, and his plays are at- 
tended quite as much as those of the great 
native dramatists, Goethe, Lessing and 
Schiller. 

Music is the highest expression of the 
race, and the German Mdmnnerchor are 
unexcelled. The Emperor always attends 
these festivals, and at the close of the 
program delivers a criticism which whets 
interest in the performance. In the music 


sane to watch a German sit and drink 
beer, and gaze, gaze, and gaze about.the 
cafe. It is hard to understand how the 
restaurant keepers can live, when every 
customer spends but a little and stays 
for hours. The fees imposed would not 
seem to pay enough for the rent of the 
cafe, let alone other expenses. 

The German home is regulated on the 
same thoroughness of plan that character- 
izes the Government and, indeed, all indus- 
trial operations. The ideals which should 
dominate the life of the German woman 
are defined by the Kaiser in four words: 

















Courtesy of 
New Boston 


halls, Germany was hearing the strains 
of “Love Me and the World is Mine”— 
there is certainly an appreciation of 
American vivacity in popular song. 

* * * 

The sandwiches at the German railway 
stations captivated my heart. You never 
hear any jokes about Jeather by the 
critics of German railway station sand- 
wiches. A fine, toothsome morsel may 
also be had cheap at Aschinger’s, whose 
lunch stands are all about Berlin. Good 
sandwiches and beer are always ready, 
and Aschinger’s is quite as popular as 
Duval’s in Paris. 

It has often been said that the Germans 
are a sober race because they drink slowly. 
Indeed, it would drive an American in- 
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the “four K’s”—‘‘Kinder, Kleider, Kirche 
und Kiiche’’—children, clothes, church and 
kitchen. But the German woman is never 
too old to dance, and at the military balls 
the dame of sixty is as notable a figure as 
the debutante of sixteen. Cards are care- 
fully filled out in advance by the thought- 
ful hostess, so that the ladies never want 
for partners. 

Frequently we saw German husbands 
airily sporting canes, while their wives 
struggled along laden with bundles. Never 
did I see a native assisting a woman on a 
car, or performing any of the little acts of 
courtesy so common in America. This 
matter was recalled on the steamer re- 
turning home, where we met an Australian 
lady who was bringing her son to America 
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to be educated. It was thought strange 
that. she should want the boy brought 
here for an education, with so many world- 
famous institutions of learning in Europe. 
“T want my son to be taught consideration 


* 


for women,” she said simply; and after 
having observed conditions in several 
countries on the continent, one might well 
understand the reason of this high opinion 
of American chivalry. 


* 


THE HOME OF THE PEACE TRIBUNAL 





| SPECIALLY fitting it seemed 

a5) E that the Sunday following our 
re visit to Germany should be 
spent at The Hague, where 
through the generosity of Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie the Court of the world’s great 


up, the faster he went, swinging around 
the street corners at breakneck speed. 
Soon we reached the famous old ‘‘House 
in the Woods,” and in this ancient castle 
we were shown all the trophies brought 
from the Dutch colonies in the East 








Amsterdam - Dam met Kon. Paleis. 





DAM MET KON. PALEIS 


peace tribunal is being built. A delightful 
evening was spent at Amsterdam, the 
City of Canals. Supper seemed especially 
palatable, as eaten from the blue dishes 
whose ancient figures reminded one of 
the old-time willow-ware. 

Something about the Dutch republic 
puts an American at ease, and it seemed 
that I could understand a Dutchman 
better than any other foreigner. From 
Amsterdam we took the short trip across 
to Haarlem, where the docks connect with 
a network of canals that furnish facilities 
to transfer freight all over the country. 
After a delightful luncheon at the “Albion” 
we caught a taxi to The Woods. Never 
will I forget that ride. The taxi dashed 
along at an abnormal speed; and the more 
I tried to plead with the Dutchman to slow 


Indies; also the room which Queen Amelia 
had decorated by the famous Rubens, and 
where hisstudents completed the great work. 

An exquisitely polished table reflected 
like a mirror the portrait of the Queen, 
while above on the walls great paintings 
told the story of her illustrious husband’s 
life. On the door opening to the room 
where the Peace Congress was held in 1899, 
were portrayed three figures—Wisdom,, 
Strength, and between the two, Victory — 
emblematic of the great peace idea. 

As we approached the Capital, we could 
see in outline the classic building which 
is to be the home of the Peace Tribunal; 
and for a moment I felt a thrill of American 
pride that this building, one of the most 
beautiful in The Hague, should have been 
the gift of an American citizen. As I 
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looked more closely upon the site and 
noted the progress being made on this 
structure, I became more and more con- 
vinced that the one great problem of the 
world was universal peace and disarma- 
ment. For are we not living in a modern 
age, and is not war but a relic of the past? 

On Sunday, after having called upon Am- 
bassador Beaupre, we followed the throngs 
entering an old Dutch church, and here 
to our delight found in the pulpit that 
grand old patriarch, General Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, to whose sentences, 
interpreted in sturdy Dutch, the congrega- 
tion listened intently, hanging upon every 
word. How splendid it seemed, in that 
great home of the Peace Conference, to 
hear proclaimed.to the listening throngs, 
the message of the Prince of Peace. Tears 
came to the eyes of many as the Dutch 
preacher paid heartfelt tribute to the 
work done by the Grand Old Man of the 


* 


ENGLAND AND 


¥ 

ONLY a short hundred miles of 
sea voyaging intervenes be- 
tween The Hague and Har- 
wich, England—but that 
hundred miles can develop more kinds of 
rough and turbulent water, and foggy, 
windy weather, than any three hundred 
on the open Atlantic. The seasoned 
voyager who can cross this bit of the North 
Sea without a spell of seasickness is indeed 
a good sailor. 

Fancy the feelings of an American who 
had been a week on the continent without 
hearing English spoken; who had been 
chiefly dependent upon the “language 
of the eyes”—and hands—and had tried 
in vain to decipher German, French and 
Dutch signs—fancy this American land- 
ing at Harwich in the gray dawn of a late 
winter’s morning, and hearing, even before 
the ship had docked, that dear old English 
tongue whose every inflection means some- 
thing, even though spoken in broadest 
dialect. ; 

No time was lost in boarding a train 
for London—‘dear old Lunnon,” and 
Liverpool Street, with its soot and smoke. 

We found ‘6tselves, upon‘arrival, in a 





"DEAR 
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Salvation Army. At the collection, a 
shower of Dutch gilders clinking on the 
collection plate bore testimony to the 
depth of Dutch devotion to the cause 
represented by the Salvation Army. Then 
the band struck up the long-meter dox- 
ology, known in the hymn books as “Old 
Hundred,” and as a thousand throats 
poured forth in adoration the strains. of 
that grand old song, ‘‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” one felt a 
newer, deeper inspiration in the cause of 
Peace on Earth. 

The General was hard at work on an 
extended tour of the Continent, after 
which he will return to America. Never: 
can I forget his friendly greeting, as he« 
talked with me of America and of hig; 
memories of dear old Uncle Mark Hanna—= 
and of the day when he had the honor to 
offer the invocation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. 


* 


OLD LUNNON'" 


confused medley of motor busses. Where 
was the “horse-bus” of former days, with 
its dear old colloquial driver? Where 
the hansoms of a few years ago? Every- 
thing now is the taxicab—but we resolutely 
hunted out a hansom, because we could 
ride in taxis at home. It seemed like old 
times to ride in a dear old English hansom. 
The “man on top” looked like a New York 
broker, and the white band on his hat 
recalled the great white helmets of the 
Kaiser’s guard. When I asked this dis- 
tinguished-looking individual “how much 
it was” to the hotel, he said with easy 
deference: ‘‘Make it what you like— 
you’re an American.” He got a_ half 
crown, (about sixty cents) where eight 
pence (or sixteen) was the regular fare, 
for which extravagance of bounty I was 
afterward scolded by an English cousin, 
who inveighed forcibly against the habits 
of Americans and their “pernicious influ- 
ence” on cabbies. But he drove comfort- 
ably down the old Strand, past London 
Bridge and the Thames Embankment, and 
we were soon at the Hotel Savoy. 

The same elevator man, same clerks, 
same everything were found there. Here 
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were guests of all nationalities—I counted 
fifteen different countries represented in the 
dining-room. With what genuine joy did 
we hear again the old familiar American 
“fasal twang” which we never notice or 
recognize until across the water. In the 
evening, theater parties come to the Savoy 
from all parts of the city. The music is 
excellent, and “not the cheapest. but the 
best” hotel lives up to its reputation as 
being the most cosmopolitan dining-place 
in London. 

Close at hand is Simpson’s, where the 
chefs go up.and down the aisles wheeling 
small wagons on which a joint is all ready 
for serving. A gas lamp in the little 
vehicles keeps the saddle of mutton steam- 
ing. You can have all you want at Simp- 
son’s—if one serving isn’t enough to ap- 
pease your appetite, just call the waiter 
and ask for more. 

* * * : 

It seems to be predestined that every 
time I visit England, something happens 
to call out the royal coach of state. Onthis 
occasion we were able to see the royal 
equipages attending the first levee of 
King George at St. James Palace. 

Our taxicab driver was evidently an old 
cabby, for he knew just where to go to 
escape the warning hand of the “bobby,” 
and carefully we progressed through St. 
James Park, to Buckingham Palace, where 
the Queen was watching her husband from 
the window as he left for the levee. The 
Palace of St. James, with its low thick 
walls, and antique turrets, is a grim se- 
minder of the warlike needs of other cen- 
turies. At this time it is little used except 
for the receptions to foreign ambassadors. 

The streets were being strewn with 
yellow sand as the equipages of the various 
embassies swept by. Many of these 
dignitaries drove past with their hats off, 


their splendid uniforms encrusted with: 


gold lace and covered with decorations, 
as if seeking to symbolize the dignity and 
power of the nation represented. The 
only ambassador not in gorgeous array 
was Mr. Phillips, the charge d’affaires of 
the American Embassy, who wore a simple 
black dress suit, but carried himself with 
as much dignity as any foreign notable 
in the assembly. 

Then the Life Guard, the corps d’elite 
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of the English cavalry, rode past with 
plumed helmets, bright cuirass, great jack 
boots, and drawn sabres, their flowing 
red cloaks covering the haunches of their 
splendid steeds. 

Finally the band struck.up “God Save 
the King”; the King’s coach went slowly 
by, and His Majesty greeted the people 
as he passed. Rather a small man is 
George V, with auburn beard and clear 
blue eye; his salutes have all the dignity 

















EVEN THE EXTERIOR OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY INSPIRES AWE 


and grace of a naval training; and in 
carriage he is even more kingly than was 
his distinguished father. As we stood 
watching the procession pass, American- 
like, I was soon disputing the utility of so 
much adornment and “gold lace.” A pert 
little English maiden overheard our con- 
versation, and finally she could stand it no 
longer. ‘‘Why not uniforms for a nation’s 
sentiment,’’ she demanded, “as well as 
flags?” Gallantry forbade my continuing 
the argument, which might not after all 
have been so easily maintained. 

After you have been over the ground 
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three or four times, how familiar are the 
scenes about Westminster, Whitehall 
Gardens, the plain buildings on Downing 
Street, where the Prime Minister lives, 
Victoria Street—all the Government of 
England seems to be in and of London, 
and the different sections of the city, 
E. C., W. C., seem to indicate one’s loca- 
tion without even the name of the city. 

London proper begins at the Temple, 
wherein, by the wheels of justice, every- 
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THE GATEWAY TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
IS ALWAYS GUARDED 


thing is ground with exceeding swiftness 
and thoroughness. Englishmen still point 
with pride to the expedition with which 
the Crippen trial was settled—“Why, in 
America, b’ Jove, the beastly fellow would 
be out on bail by this time, or getting a 
pardon.” The London press is far-reach- 
ing in its news service, and I found full 
accounts of a Wheeling, West Virginia, 
murder of which I had scarcely read a 
line in America. 

While on a tour of fraternal calls in the 
newspaper district, I met Lee, still handling 
the advertising destinies of the Telegraph, 





Allison, the 


advertising 
manager of the Times—the Old Thunderer, 
as the great English paper is affectionately 


and James 


called. What a revolution Allison has 
wrought in the old conservative paper of 
years ago—for the Times is now a great 
advertising force in Great Britain. The 
Times is an English institution, and 
though one of the most up-to-date news- 
papers of the world, it still holds some of 
its old-time customs. Each day a com- 
plete topic, written in the old Addisonian 
essay style, takes up for discussion, with 
a gravity which dates back to the Spectator 
days, some of the simple little things of 
everyday life. 

It was only an hour’s ride up the Thames 
to “Runnymede” on Magna Charta Road. 
Among the Thames meadows surrounding 
the beautiful island were encamped the 
English barons when King John signed 
the Magna Charta, which became the 
basis of popular right and English justice. 
A tablet with a suitable inscription is 
erected on the traditional spot where King 
John was forced to sacrifice Norman 
despotism to the English love of liberty. 

On Magna Charta Island, with its 
beautiful lines of shrubs, Mr. Allison 
royally entertains his friends in his grand 
old gabled house, which is built in the 
form of a church. His collection of 
antiques makes the dwelling a veritable 
museum of itself. In the soft, misty 
springlike weather, the buds and tulips 
were beginning to show themselves. Mr. 
Allison takes great pleasure in his ideal 
retreat where he spends the week-end with 
his friends, among his books and with his 
famous kennel of dogs—a_ veritable 
monarch of his island domain. 

All along the historic Thames, the river 
keeps its banks with a truly English 
conformity. Steadily, smoothly, the 


’ Thames still flows on from north to south, 


but one cannot help thinking that on its 
banks for over twenty centuries the most 
important scenes of history have been 
enacted. Here Roman, Saxon, Dane and 
Norman landed to hold dominion for a 
while in a land which swallowed all up 
into the common mass of the English 
people, or cast out what might not be 
assimilated. Truly the interesting history 
of the great British Empire seems to find 
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its focus and inspiration about this little 
river—the Thames! 

O the business of London! There was 
plenty of rush and hurry, just as in 
America, but the English ways seem to be 
much more systematic and dignified. The 
man of business is always attired with 
care—pink necktie, chamois gloves, frock- 
coat, spats—for business procedure in 
England must be met with due compliance 
to English ideas of propriety. 

Appointments must be made by written 
notes—not typewritten, mind—and when 
the appointment is made, it is to be kept 
to the dot. I kept nine appointments in 
one day, and found every man ready and 
waiting. When you think that old London 
is slow—just wake up. They don’t make 
much fuss about things, but they just 
plan and do what they set out to do. 

In England the cheapness of telegraph 
service makes the telegram immensely 
popular and more generally used than here, 
where the rates indicate that our com- 
panies prefer a policy of fewer messages 
at a higher cost. “Send him a wire for 
sixpence” is the custom, even if you are 
only three blocks distant, and it is thought 
that this preference has seriously handi- 
capped telephone exploitation in England. 

Fancy leaving a friend to go to lunch, 
and to receive a telegram from him during 
the luncheon, although he is only five or 
six squares away. It would seem that 
Americans should be able to send out more 
telegrams and that the Londoners would 
gain much if they were more receptive 
of the.telephone proposition. 

Notwithstanding the evident abundance 
of taxicabs, the tram-cars with their 
double-decks, the motor busses and other 
means of getting about, one cannot under- 
stand how the immense traffic of this great 
city is handled. The “tuppenny tube” 
and underground railways and busses 
are so convenient that it seems as if the 
great stream of humanity never stops in 
“Dear Old Lunnon.” 

The ladies do not seem to have any 
trouble in getting off backwards on the 
“motor bus.” ‘They hop off with greater 
agility than most men, none the less quickly 
that they are apparently overloaded with 
dozens of packages, the result of strenuous 
shopping tours. 
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At the Savage Club in Adelphi Terrace, 


. a dinner with Mr. J. L. Griffiths, the 


American Consul in London, furnished a 
charming survey of this select club on 
whose walls the rare old prints and photo- 
graphs recall the quarters of the Lambs’ 
and Players’ Clubs in New York. 

Mr. Griffiths has had the American 
consulate moved to handsome quarters 
in Broad Street, and an unanimous tribute 
from English merchants was paid to the 
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THERE IS PLENTY OF RUSH AND HURRY 
IN ENGLAND'S METROPOLIS 





business-like spirit which he has exhibited. 

At the American Embassy, near West- 
minster, is where the American tourist is 
wont to go in search of his mail, Sargent’s 
famous portrait of former Ambassador 
Joseph H. Choate is there together with 
those of Quincy Adams, Robert Lincoln, 
and many other American ambassadors. 

On Washington’s birthday, the Ameri- 
cans in London gathered at a reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs. William Phillips, 
of the American Embassy. It was the 
“housewarming” of their new home in 
Mayfair. There was music, and the way 
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that the English musicians grew red in 
the face producing the “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” was exhilarating. 

A hearty feeling of homeliness inspired 
the gathering, for after all is said and done, 
Americans get very close together when 
in a foreign land. It was interesting to see 
the millionaire grasping the hand of the 
struggling student and artist. 

From gray old London we took a trip 
to Manchester to visit an ardent admirer 





GEORGE THOMAS, ESQUIRE 
President of George Thomas Company, Manchester, 
England, and owner of Irlam Castle 


of the Heart THRoBs book with whom 
I had long corresponded. He was a 
reader of the NATIONAL, and a friend 
“all through,” and there was much antici- 
pation of that personal visit with George 
Thomas, Esquire, member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and one of the projectors 
of the Manchester Ship Canal. 

Mr. Thomas has an immense book trade, 
extending to all parts of the world. He 
seems familiar with every nation, and 
has lived in Turkey, Spain and almost 
every country in Europe. He now makes 
his home at Irlam Hall, known far and 
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wide as the place where on the occasion of 
the royal visit in July, 1909, King Edward 
was given a real Lancashire welcome. A 
mansion of the Elizabethan age, the Hall 
contains many relics of olden days, and 
a history which dates back to King John’s 
reign, when the Abbot of Cokersand 
claimed exemption by royal charter from 
certain fines in his abbey lands of Irwelham 
and other surrounding districts. In the 
Fifteenth Century, Irlam Hall was the 
property of the Travers family, and was 
occupied in following years by different 
knights of the realm. At the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century, the estate 
was purchased by the family of Greaves, 
who occupied the estate through the third 
generation. Then Irlam fell into the hands 
of Sir Robert Peel, and in 1891 was bought 
by George Thomas, whose name because 
of his good deeds has become famous 
and beloved. To celebrate the visit of 
His Majesty to Irlam, Mr. Thomas pre- 
sented the children with a beautiful play- 
ground, which inspired the following lines 
written in his honor: 

And in the dim and distant future some shall 


say 
As on the sward they see the little children 


a ’ 
“Kind feaate are more than coronets,’”’ and 
thy name 

Will treasured be by children in their game. 

Mr. Thomas’ energy and enterprise 
have the characteristic “push” of the 
Manchester spirit. His kindness to a 
wayfaring magazine editor will never be 
forgotten, for his was the last familiar 
face we saw on the quay on the Mersey 
as the “Baltic” sailed for home. Friend 
Thomas was the last to wave his hat and 
bid us godspeed. In our cabin rare 
exotics and fragrant English blossoms 
renewed, as we sailed, our grateful mem- 
ories of the kindliness and thoughtfulness 
of the new friends abroad who inspired that 
spirit which is drawing toward a peace pact 
world wide and enduring. After having 
visited with President Ruchet of the Swiss 
Republic, John Burns of Battersea, T. P. 
O’Connor, Arthur J. Balfour and a score 
of other eminent Europeans and argus-eyed 
journalists at European capitals, the peace 
idea grows more and more practical. 

Now for the European legislative bodies 
—next time. 

















THE MERCHANT—IN ANCIENT HISTORY 


By Charles Winslow Hall 


Ow far back men began to make 





buying and selling a regu- 
lar avocation, it is impossi- 
ble to decide. The open 
local market into which 
men and women brought 
the commodities they did not need to bar- 
ter for another’s superfluous stock which 
they desired, is common among very savage 
peoples, and deemed so necessary and 
beneficial that, even in darkest Africa, 
Stanley found the bodies of thieves who 
had stolen in the open market exposed 
in the highway as a warning to evil- 
doers. When men began to gather into 
towns and cities, the market became a 
prime necessity, required the supply of 
bulkier and more varied offerings, and 
in due season, dealings with “outland 
men” for the productions of alien lands. 

India was probably the earliest great 
emporium of export trade, although this 
must always be a disputed point with 
such Egyptologists as accept the most 
extreme claims of the priests of Sais, 
and other historians. The caste laws of 
ancient Hindostan placed the priest first, 
the warrior second and the merchant 
third in honor, and in that most ancient 
of Hindoo writings, the Ramayana, there 
is a description of a long-forgotten city, 
Ayodhya, which, saith the sage, ‘‘was filled 
with merchants and artificers of all kinds; 
gold, precious stones and jewels were 


there in abundance. All its inhabitants 
wore costly garments, bracelets and 
necklaces, and the city constantly re- 
sounded with the voices of men and women, 
filling the air like the war-cries of con- 
tending armies. Her great men con- 
tinually went to and fro in chariots, 
upon elephants, and on prancing steeds. 
Her gardens of pleasure-and delight -were 
always crowded with eager seekers in- 
quiring for their friends and lovers. Shops 
abounded for the sale of garlands and like 
articles, and tables that were piled with 
sacrificial offerings. Bankers and mer- 
chants met each other and dealt in the 
public places.” 

Like the Egyptians, the Hindoos appear 
to have chosen to remain at home, and 
let other peoples take the burden and 
profits of transportation and trade. They 
made use of the great river's to bring down 
the tribute and treasures of their northern 
territories, and their sacred cities were 
visited every year by millions of devotees 
from the most remote dependencies, who 
brought into their markets as well as into 
their stupendous fanes and temples the 
wonderful resources of imperial India. 

The diamonds of Sumbulpore, Vize- 
pore and Golconda then the only source 
of diamond supply in the world, with 
opals, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, tur- 
quoise, jacinth and topaz, ivory in such 
abundance as is no longer known, the 
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pearls, corals, and ambergris of the 


Indian seas, and the musk, henna, opium 
and perfume, spices, drugs and _ toilet 
accessories of Indian and Chinese origin, 
the silks, embroideries and precious metals 
of Thina (China), and her own mountain 
valleys and ranges, with precious woods 
and gums, textiles of silk, cotton and the 
wool of sheep, goat, yak and camel, 
cunning work in brass, steel, gold and 
silver, splendid plumes and aigrettes of 
peacock, pheasant, egret, and smaller 
birds, living gems of color and grace 
these were but part of the rich and rare 
commodities which brought the caravans 
of Africa, Palestine and Mesopotamia 
eastward to Bokhara, to meet there 
the Bactrian caravans returning from 
the sacred and market cities. From 
ancient Ozene, now Ouzein, the capital 
of Scinde, Ellora, whose massive temples 
are fast going to decay, Plutana, Benares 
and other cities, many of them now only 
a name, the Bactrian camel-drivers brought 
into Bactra, now modern Balkh, the capital 
of Bokhara, the greatest treasures of the 
world. 

Wonderful tales they told their Western 
visitors of the dangers and difficulties 
with which they had to contend and the 
still greater risks with which the Indian 
seeker secured at peril of life and limb 
the gold guarded by fierce griffons, or by 
savage ants as big as foxes, whose ant- 
hills, excavated from fields of gold-dust, 
were raided by men mounted on drome- 
daries whose desperate speed did not 
always save the adventurers from the 
pursuing death. 

Having purchased their lading, the 
great caravans returned westward, making 
their first considerable halt at Aria, 
now Herat, southwest of Bactra, and then 
after a longer journey sojourning at 
Ecbatana, whose appearance as the great 
caravan drew near must have been most 
impressive as well as grateful to the way- 
worn travellers. For as they descended 
into the beautiful valley, watered by clear 
cool streams from the snow-capped sum- 
mits of the Orontes ranges, Ecbatana burst 
upon their view, crowning a steep acclivity 
in the center of the valley, and defended by 
a sevenfold line of ramparts, each of which 
rose higher than its outer neighbor by the 
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height of its parapet, and colored so as 
to accentuate the apparent strength of 
the city and the effect of her battlements. 
The outer wall was white, the second 
black, the third scarlet, the fourth 
blue, the fifth orange, the sixth plated 
with silver, and the seventh, which con- 
tained the royal palaces and treasury, was 
finished in gold. Leaving Ecbatana, the 
western caravan route soon trended south- 
ward to where in an immense and nearly 
level valley, watered and irrigated by the 
Euphrates, Babylon extended her mighty 
walls around an area variously estimated 
at from one hundred and sixty to two 
hundred square miles, a territory about 
six times as large as that of London. Of 
its agricultural resources Herodotus uses 
terms which beggar the most florid ex- 
pressions of an American Northwestern 
“boom edition.” 

“Of all the countries I know,” he says, 
“Babylonia is the most fruitful in corn 
(7. e., wheat, barley, etc.); it never pro- 
duces less than two hundred fold, and 
in seasons remarkably favorable it some- 
times amounts to three hundred fold. 
The ear of the wheat as well as the barley 
is four fingers broad. As for the millet 
and sesame, I dare not mention the im- 
mense height to which they grow, although 
I saw it with my own eyes, for I can hardly 
expect anyone to believe it who never 
visited the country.” 

Indeed, Babylonia was said to be the 
first land in which cereals were grown and 
cultivated for food, and for a long time 
she was the rival of fruitful Egypt within 
a large part of the ancient world. Her 
command of the Euphrates gave water 
transportation into Armenia within little 
more than a hundred miles of the Medi- 
terranean, and southward to the Persian 
Gulf, whence in aftertime centered a 
great water transportation with India 
and Africa. But the caravan trade of 
that earlier day continued the movement 
of Asiatic wares and Babylonian com- 
nodities into Canaan, Amalekitis and 
Egypt, and was later extended by the 
sailors of Tyre to the ports of the Medi- 
terranean. In the days of Abraham such 
caravan routes had founded Damascus; 
in Joseph’s youth his envious brothers 
found Egypt-bound merchants willing to 
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buy a handsome slave; and Joshua found 
one of his bravest princes seduced from 
his duty by the desire of a ‘‘Babylonish 
garment,’”’ such an one perchance as Cato 
received as a legacy and sold as too costly 
for a private citizen to wear. Such rugs 
as are still made and prized today were 
among the exports of Babylon, and, as 
now, not only covered the floors of palaces 
and temples, beds and sofas, but were 
even considered worthy to indicate the 
highest honor, like the carpet of royal 
purple that at Passargardar draped the 
tomb of Cyrus the Great, whose conquest 
and pillage of the great city left it the 
second in importance of the Persian em- 
pire until its capture by Alexander the 
Great. He, indeed, not only 
spared its remnants of ancient 
glory but planned the restora- 
tion of its industries and trade, 
but his sudden death and the 
removal cf the seat of govern- 
ment to Syria was followed 
by the ultimate desolation of 
Babylon. 

But from that day to this, 
although the caravan routes 
are changed, and the steam- 
ship carries the wealth of Hin- 
dustan past the Euphrates, the 
Bactrian camel is still a by 
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and hard work, could tell of dangers and 
perils encountered and conquered, of 
great risks taken, and generous aid af- 
forded, of charitable and even quixotic 
sacrifices, such as in a military or naval 
career would have been hailed as the evi- 
dence of true chivalry. 

But the greater merchant-craft of which 
we write deals rather with the trade 
between nations, whose caravan path is 
the sea; in which the merchant himself 
soon ceases tobe personally engaged in 
the transportation of commodities, and 
to a greater or less extent is a veritable 
“merchant king’ sending forth his fleets 
and land expeditions, and laying more or 
less of the outer world under contribution. 














no means unimportant factor 
of that immense, all-compre- 
hensive interest called trade. 

To a much greater extent than is here 
expressed, the caravans of Asia and Africa 
and the trading canoes of the savages of 
the Pacific have for many generations 
carried on this universal industry. With 
tactful diplomacy, judicious bribery, un- 
willingly paid tribute, or by the strong 
hand, the merchant of the caravan route 
and of the cruising trading-vessel has 
been the pioneer of civilization, coloniza- 
tion and established trade. 

It is a mistake to attribute to these men, 
as is too often done, only sordid and 
utterly mercenary motives, for the true 
merchant is quite as often a lover of 
danger and difficulty to be overcome as 
he is a mere seeker of greater wealth. 
Many a veteran merchant, who would 
himself scoff at the intimation that 
he had cared for anything but business 


A MERCHANT CARAVAN CROSSING THE DESERT 


In ancient Egypt, some forty-four 
centuries ago, it was indeed the king who 
carried on the export trade of the great 
Nile empire; for foreign traders were 
not permitted, even in time of peace, 
to visit Egyptian marts, except by per- 
mission and under the supervision of the 
reigning Pharaoh. 





It is probably only just to say that 


the king as a rule dealt justly with Ethi- 
opian and Asiatic, Phoenician and Greek, 
whose travel-worn caravan or sea-beaten 
galley presented itself at fortress gate 
or guarded haven. The net profits of the 
king’s business, while under his nominal 
control, and wholly at his disposition, 
were practically used for the public benefit, 
according to ancient and well-established 
usage. 

The earlier exports of Egypt were 
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chiefly confined to cereal and other foods, 
linen and cotton fabrics, and the ebony, 
ivory, ostrich plumes and like rarities 


sent in as tribute, or in the way of fair 
trade, by African peoples. Under later 


dynasties a larger and more varied com- 
merce made Egypt for a while the richest 
and most powerful empire of the Orient. 
To her allies and friendly nations she sold 
weapons and armor of beautifully tem- 
pered bronze, the far-famed chariots of 
Egypt, light, strong and tested in many a 
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seldom failed to produce a large surplus 
for exportation. Certain kinds of wine, 
supposed to have medicinal or tonic 
qualities, were exported to some extent, 
but were not a feature of Egyptian pro- 
duction and commerce. A number of 
gums, spices and simples, odoriferous or 
balsamic, were received from the African 
trade and passed on to Asiatic and Euro- 
pean customers. 

The furniture manufacturers originated 
a great variety of designs in chairs, fau- 
teuils, thrones, stools, tables, 
couches, palanquins, etc., some 
of them as massive and shape- 
less as the so-called ‘‘Mission 
furniture” of today, while oth- 
ers are as graceful and artistic 
as the Grecian, Roman and 
French productions, which to 
a great extent have merely 
copied and refined upon the 
Egyptian originals. 

The magnificent harps de- 
picted in the tomb of Rameses 
III, B. C. 1234, although not 
the earliest, are the most 








terrible field of battle; their simple, but 
elegant and strong harnesses and yokes, 
and most precious of all the beautiful, 
spirited, Egyptian chariot-horses, which 
even over three thousand years ago sold 
at from $150 to $300 a span. The “‘lea- 
ther-cutters of the Memnonia” at Thebes 
and other Egyptian cities furnished, be- 
sides the harnesses already mentioned, 
saddles, bow-cases and quivers, girdles, 
‘shields, whips, and many other articles, 


and carried the arts of coloring, stamping © 


and embossing leather to a degree of per- 
fection little excelled by modern hand- 
workers. 
circular cutting knife, still used by the 
craft, has come down to the modern cur- 
rier and saddler from some inventor 
who was dead and buried long before 
Moses and Aaron began their educational 
campaign for Hebrew emancipation, in the 
reign of King Amenophis II, B.C. 1450. 
Cereals were very largely exported, for 
while many of the neighboring countries 
suffered every year in some degree from 
drought the Nile-watered Egyptian valley 


EARLY MERCHANTS CAUGHT IN A RAGING BLIZZARD 


Curiously enough, the semi- — 


striking evidences of the su- 
periority of Egyptian musical 
instrument makers, and we learn that 
besides four, ten and sixteen-stringed 
harps, they made guitars, double and 
single pipes or flageolets, flutes, lyres and 
tambourines. The military bands seem 
to have used the drum, cymbal, castanets 
and trumpet, whose long straight tube, 
simply made much longer, was adopted 
by the Greeks. The sistrum, a metallic 
frame with loose’rings or bars, to be shaken 
in unison with religious ceremonial, ap- 
pears to have been a peculiarly Egyptian 
invention. 

Much earlier than the Exodus, the 
Egyptian goldsmiths made gold and silver 
vases of elegant shape and tasteful orna- 
mentation, others inlaid, engraved and 
studded with precious stones or daintily 
enamelled and embossed, while the bronze 
vases and like table and temple ware also 
made in alabaster, glass, porcelain, earthen- 
ware, ivory and such refractory stone as 
basalt, porphyry, and serpentine, with 
which modern museums still abound, 
testify to great skill and versatility of 
design and workmanship. Many of the 
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cheaper utensils were merely receptacles 
for the cosmetics, perfumes and medica- 
ments for which Egypt was famed through- 
out the ancient world. 

Glass-making probably originated in 
Egypt, although the art has been popu- 
larly assigned to the Phoenicians. A 
bead of glass bearing the name of Queen 
Hatasu (B. C. 1500) is said to be of the 
same high quality as the modern “crown 
glass” of the English factories. They 
were expert in imitating gems, and cheap 
jewelry and “paste” stones were exported 
from Egypt before Phoenicia or Greece 
had become her rivals. 

But the great staple of Egyptian manu- 
facture was the cotton and linen fibre 
grown by her agriculturalists, spun in 
almost every home, and woven by myriads 
of simple looms all over the 
Nilotic territory. Some of 
these linens were of great 
fineness, although in the best 
specimen reported there were 
only eighty-four threads in the 
woof to the inch while the 
warp counted 152, a discrep- 
ancy incident to the weaving 
of most Oriental looms. Some 
linen hunting-nets made for 
surrounding thickets in which 
game abounded are said to 
have been so fine that they 
could be passed through a 
man’s finger-ring, and a linen 
corslet presented by Amasis 
to the Rhodians was made of 
yarn each thread of which was made of 365 
fibres, and richly encrusted with gold. The 
use of mordants and stencils in dyeing, 
and making pure golden and silver thread 
for embroidery were also known to the 
Egyptians. 

And yet, the primeval spindle twirled 
by the hand and a rude loom whose 
shuttle was passed through instead of 
“thrown” were the inartificial means of 
production of textiles, gathered up through- 
out the Nile valley in such quantities 
that besides supplying an enormous home 
demand for garments and the wrappings 
of the embalmed dead, the linen-workers 
of Egypt supplied a demand for fine linen 
that extended into every market of the 
then known world. 
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Until Cambyses with his Persian 
myriads swept across defeated Khem, 
and Phoenicia and Greece, adopting her 
stored-up wisdom, added thereto the 
graces of a more artistic ornamentation 
and aggressive commercial enterprise, 
Egypt led all nations in the arts of peace 
and the accumulation of wealth by peace- 
ful trade. And while it is true that indi- 
vidual enterprise was largely hampered 
by the royal control of foreign trade, it 
must be remembered that the king acted 
largely as a trustee for his people and that 
the Egyptians under most of their sov- 
ereigns probably suffered less from plague 
and famine and were more justly ruled 
than most of their contemporaries. 

In the later history of Egyptian com- 
merce, the co-operation of King Solomon 





RAFT OF INFLATED SKINS ON THE TIGRIS, STILL IN 
USE BUT OF GREAT ANTIQUITY 


and his Phoenician allies must have 
added greatly to the interest and impor- 
tance of the commerce of the Red Sea 
Ports. For while the haven of Ezion- 
Geber on the Persian Gulf was the centre 
of a great system of caravan and water 
transportation, it was doubtless also true 
that a great trade with Africa, extending 
even as far south as the Zimbabwe gold- 
fields, contributed immense yields of gold 
and other precious commodities, which 
in one three years’ voyage enriched 
Solomon to the amount of nearly sixteen 
millions of dollars. Later, the Arabian 
Gulf among other ports numbered Hormos, 
Berenice, Arsinoe, Nichesia, Leucos Portus, 
etc., from which, under the Romans, 120 
large vessels sailed every year to the 
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Indian coast in June, returning in Decem- 
ber or January. 

When Egypt, like an over-ripe plum, 
fell into the hands of Alexander the 
Great (B. C. 332) the Macedonian con- 
queror at once founded a city which he 
intended should become even greater 
than that Tyre which he had destroyed. 
Alexandria, on the Isle of Rhacotis at 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, was founded 
upon a noble and comprehensive plan 
which contemplated another great port 
and market at Babylon, and a peace- 
able and steady prosperity through greater 
commerce and trade. The great artificial 


havens of Alexandria were beaconed by 
an immense tower on the rocky island of 
Pharos, whose walls were 


one hundred 
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But Ebers, the great German F gyptol- 
ogist, is disposed to believe that the 
Phoenicians, having formed settlements 
in the northern part of the Nile Delta, 
became so powerful about B. C. 2000 
that with the Arabians and other tribes 
of Palestine they conquered the Egyptian 
rulers of the seventeenth dynasty and 
established the rule of the Hyksos or 
“Shepherd Kings,” who for four centuries 
ruled Lower Egypt. Driven out of the 
Delta about B. C. 1600, it would seem 
that the fugitives became tributaries and 
eventually allies of the Egyptians, and 
especially useful to the Pharaohs as 
traders in peace and staunch allies in 
naval warfare; so staunch, it is said, that 
in the wars between Assyria and Egypt, 
the Phoenicians refused to 
transport the Assyrian armies, 
on the ground that the Egyp- 
tians and Tyrians were of 
common descent, and bound 
to each other by many genera- 
tions of peaceful intercourse 
and friendly offices. 

Long before the patriarch 
Abraham led his armed serv- 
ants and immense flocks and 
herds out of Ur of the Chal- 
dees into Palestine, they had 
thickly settled the strip of fer- 
tile seacoast lying between the 
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MERCHANTS’ RAFT ON THE TIGRIS, STILL USED TODAY 


AS THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO 





defiles of Lebanon and the 
Mediterranean, and had built 
from its cedars and firs and 





feet square at the base, and, it is said, rose 
to an altitude of four hundred feet above 
sea level. Upon its huge summit glowing 
beacon-fires: blazed every night for many 
an hundred years, but Alexander died 
in the very next year after founding the 
city which bears still his name. It fell 
to the Ptolemies under whom it became 
not only a great seaport, but for the time 
being the centre of the learning and most 
artistic progress of the world. 

The Phoenicians are said to have founded 
Tyre, coming by way of Egypt from the 
Erythraean Sea (an ancient name for the 
Red Sea), and Persian Gulf, and accord- 
ing to some authorities made some stay 
in Lower Egypt before seeking a new home 
on the eastern Mediterranean shores. 


the oaks of Bashan the sea- 
going galleys which for many hundred 
years made them freer than kings, and 
richer than any other people on earth. 

Tyre, their chief city, Sidon, Aradus, 
Byblus, Berytus, Tripolis, Acco, Joppa, 
and smaller cities lined the short shore- 
line with sheltering havens, busy ship- 
yards and prosperous cities, great and 
small, but Tyre so greatly overshadowed 
the other cities of the confederacy that 
the Phoenicians, although calling them- 
selves at home Sidonians, were known 
to other nations as the Tyrians. 

For at the foot of Mount Lebanon, 
surrounding a haven safe in all seasons, 
and fortified with a skill which long de- 
fied the greatest conquerors of antiquity 
and crowning with her citadel and lord- 
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liest temples and palaces an island simi- 

larly defended, Tyre sat enthroned like 

a queen, near Mount Lebanon, of which 

the Arabian poet sang: 

“White is his lofty head with the deep snows 
of winter; 

On his strong shoulders spreads widely the 
spring’s verdant mantle; 

In his broad lap are gathered the treasures 
of autumn, 

And at his feet spring the flowers of a summer 
eternal.”’ 

Giving life to the vineyards and fields 
around the city, rose three great springs, 
called by Nonnus, the Egyp- 
tian bard and lover of the 
ancient mysteries, ‘“Abaea, 
the fertile; Callirrhoe, the 
sweet; Drosera, the rich and 
bridal spring,” from all of 
which huge aqueducts sup- 
plied both the inner and islet 
city with a never-failing sup- 
ply of pure, sweet water. 

Wheat, barley, maize, silk, 
cotton, indigo and olives were 
produced in immense quanti- 
ties; figs, peaches, apricots, 
pomegranates, citrons, dates, 
almonds and many other lus- 
cious fruits and dainties at- 
tained their highest perfection; 
vineyards and olive orchards supplied wine 
and oil, and although only slightly larger 
in area than the island of Porto Rico, 
this arable strip, easily irrigated by the 
mountain streams, amply fed the Phoe- 
nician cities. 

With an architectural beauty which 
was doubtless copied in some degree in 
Solomon’s temple, heightened by con- 
trast with the grandest and happiest 
effects of a broad sea, a rocky coast, and 
waveless havens belted by a fertile land 
and lofty timbered mountain ranges, 
the coup d’oeil presented by Tyre in the 
zenith of her power must have been beau- 
tiful and impressive in the highest degree. 
Nonnus thus sings of the striking and 
beautiful contrasts presented by the 
majestic city and its surroundings: 


“The ploughman draws his furrow beside the 
sounding shore. 

The sailor’s galley leaves behind the foam of 
many an oar. 

The Dryads of the mountain range where the 
tall cedar waves, 
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Hear the Nereids calling sweet rising from 
ocean-caves. 
And the cool winds from Lebanon fan the 
tired laborer’s brow, ‘ 
Then swell the purple sails above the trireme’s 
rushing prow.” 
Others in ancient song compared her 
white walls and symmetrical towers to 
2 virgin bathing in the sea,” a “galley 
of Tartessus swimming in mid-ocean,” 
“an island on shore, and a city in the sea!” 
The Phoenicians, as we have seen, were 
to a great extent co-laborers with Egypt 
in the foreign trade of the Pharaonic 





THE CARAVAN’S HALTING PLACE IN THE DESERT, 
AN OASIS OF SPRINGS AND PALM TREES 


dynasties, and it is a nice, and practically 
unsolved question, as to how much they 
received from the older nation, and how 
much more they conferred upon the 
civilization of their own era. Freer than 
the Egyptians, they were less hampered 
in art, and far less hindered by caste; 
and their enterprise and maritime skill 
gave them all the breadth of invention 
and adaptation which could be attained 
under the average conditions of human 
life and international intercourse in that 
age of almost constant warfare and piracy. 

More skillful in manufactures and com- 
merce than the Greeks, they seem to have 
possessed little of the creative skill and 
power of imagination embodied by the 
Grecian architect and sculptor in enduring 
stone; and less poetical and religious, 
they left to the world no philosophical 
tenets, grand liturgies or world-renowned 
poems and histories, although it must 
be said that the savagery with which the 
foes of the Phoenicians abused their 
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conquests makes it impossible to say how 
much Greece and Rome profited by the 
downfall and plunder of the Tyrian con- 
federacy and the ruin of Carthage. That 
they preferred peace to war, and com- 
mercial enterprise to plunder, when Per- 
sian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman, with numberless smaller princi- 
palities and petty kingdoms, sought by 
conquest and pillage the shortest road to 
fame and prosperity, is certainly much 
to their credit; while their courage, 
splendid equipment, and steady endurance 
were shown in hundreds of-naval battles 
and arduous campaigns. In this regard 
and others, they may be said to have 
been the English of the ancient world; 
in Napoleon’s phrase ‘“‘a nation of shop- 
keepers,”’ not without generous impulses, 
fear of the gods and love of home and 
country; but in the main prompted not 
by ideas or ideals, but by the needs of 
existence, desire of gain and love of luxury 
and pleasure. 

A word more should be said of the part 
taken by the Jews in King Solomon’s 
time in the overland trade of Phoenicia. 
Undoubtedly the land transportation be- 
tween Phoenicia and her inland customers 
was in the hands of the Jews, and the 
only serious military expeditions of Solo- 
mon were against the Edomites and 
Moabites, who controlled the passes in 
the mountain ranges between Judea and 
the harbors of Elath and Ezion-Geber on 
the Red Sea. From thence Phoenician 
mariners sailed to Ophir and other now 
unknown lands, but probably to very 
distant points in both Africa and India. 

“Thus Syrian Baalbec and Tadmor 
rose,” the first originally a little halting- 
place for caravans in a valley-pass of the 
Anti-Lebanon range, leading into Syria, 
and now famous for its enormous blocks 
of building-stone, larger than a modern 
freight car, and so perfectly cut and joined 
as almost to warrant the tradition of the 
Arabs that they were cut and laid by the 
angels at the command of Solomon. 
Tadmor, better known as Palmyra, was 
another halting-place, a grove of palms 
and oasis of grateful springs in the Syrian 
desert, afterward to become the splendid 
capital of Zenobia, and the theatre of her 
defeat. Both were improved and fortified 
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by Solomon and used in the friendly 
co-operation of Kings Hiram and Solomon. 

In their mythology, Baal, the sun-god, 
and Astarte or Ashtoreth, the moon-deity, 
goddess of love and mystical light, stood 
first; but the temple of Melcarth, the 
tutelary deity of Tyre, is said to have been 
entered through portals whose immense 
columns were of alternate gold and pol- 
ished emerald(?), the latter probably of 
moulded paste or green high-grade glass. 
While in their early history, and in the 
evil days that preceded their downfall, 
the worship of Molech, or Moloch, was 
accursed by human sacrifices, it does not 
appear that in the days of their greatest 
glory, the Tyrians followed the bloody 
and merciless rites of their Carthaginian 
successors. 

Hiram, King of Tyre, about B. C. 1050- 
1000 had a close alliance and business 
associations with King Solomon, and 
appears to have been not without a venera- 
tion for the one true God. It was not until 
the days of Ahab, King of Israel, who 
married Jezebel, the daughter of Eth- 
Baal, the priest-king of Tyre, that the 
Phoenicians gave themselves up to that 
unholy and revolting idolatry accursed 
and denounced by Ezekiel the prophet. 

Their galleys, long, narrow, of light 
draught, and propelled both by sails 
and oars, were probably in the early years 
of their commerce very small, and adapted 
only for sailing from island to island, 
and haven to haven, in favorable weather 
and as much as possible by daylight. 
Their earlier voyages, it is said, were to the 
Island of Cyprus and the Aegean arch- 
ipelago, and later they found a dangerous 
but profitable traffic among the nomads 
of the steppes that border on the Black 
Sea. 

But the most famous of their commodi- 
ties were the fabrics colored with that 
famous ‘Tyrian purple” which war-chief 
and ruler counted indispensable to their 
state, and which became so _ identified 
with the popular idea of supreme power 
that in the Byzantine empire the scions 
of the imperial dynasty were said to “be 
born in the purple.” Drawn from the 
clear waters and gravelly strands of the 
coast, a species of Murex was found to 
yield a yellow liquor, which applied to 
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linen, cotton and woolen fabrics first 
became green, then blue and purple, and 
finally an indelible and beautiful crimson. 
Later other shell-fish were found to modify 
the Murex tints, and three shades of 
purple, besides black, violet and crimson, 
were derived from these shell-fish, used 
in varying proportions, and modified by 
the addition of nitre urine, a salt and cer- 
tain seaweeds. 

In the time of Augustus a single pound 
of wool dyed with true Tyrian purple cost 
about $180 of our money, and the fabrics 
dyed with this costly purple are said to 
have presented the iridescent and lively 
hues of a pigeon’s neck when in the full 
glory of its spring plumage. 

A sash or sword-belt of Tyrian dye, the 
coronation robe of a great king, and the 
most gorgeous cloak of a queen or princess, 
was not only counted as treasure like gold 
or gems, but was often an heirloom handed 
down from one generation to another. 
Indeed in some lands, none below a certain 
rank might wear this purple, and the sails 
of the Pharaoh’s barge or galley were 
recognized afar off because they alone were 
dyed purple. 

Carthage was settled from Tyre, al- 
though it does not appear to have owed 
allegiance to the parent city, and tradition 
has it that Queen Dido after the murder 
of her husband by the brother, King 
Pygmalion, fled to this part of Africa 
after securing her treasures and a large 
number of ships and followers. 

Carthage was built in the bight of the 
Bay of Tunis on a peninsula united to the 
mainland by an isthmus about three miles 
broad. A slender cape projecting into 
the Mediterranean was made the nucleus 
of a double haven defended by the sea- 
wall of the city. Slaves, salt and dates 
were the principal staples of their African 
territory, but they secured settlements in 
Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca and 
Malta, while their holdings in Spain gave 
them great supplies of silver, iron, wine 
and other commodities. 

These acquisitions they kept jealously 
to themselves, Carthage and Sicily alone 
being open to alien vessels, and all strangers 
landing at their other settlements were 
pitilessly put to death. 

About B. C. 264 the Romans determined 


to dispute with Carthage the commercial 
supremacy of the Mediterranean, and for 
over a century, until B. C. 146, the bitter, 
merciless conflict brought first Rome and 
then Carthage to the verge of ruin. 

But Carthage was torn by factions, 
and her merchants trusted to mercenaries, 
rather than allow her own young men 
to forsake the pursuit of Cain for un- 
profitable soldiering in peace and ruinous 
and dangerous self-devotion in war. Han- 
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nibal indeed for a time gave Carthage 
the ascendancy, but the higher moral and 
mental stamina and military fortitude of 
the Roman people brought them victory 
even on the sea, in which the Tyrians and 
Carthaginians had deemed themselves 
invincible; Carthage was practically des- 
troyed and left little but broken marbles 
from which Italian cities were built up 
for many a generation, and a lesson to 
all the world that mercantile prosperity 
and sordid, practical self-seeking destroyed 
the greatest and richest Mediterranean 
seaports of the ancient world. 
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PE HAVE in this country today 7,200 National Banks 
{ with an aggregate capitalization of about one billion 
. (é dollars and deposits of seven billions. Their charters 
are granted under an act passed during the war, 
which has been only slightly amended since. The 
Bank Act requirements as to reserve, supervision 
by the Comptroller, and inspection, are quite rigid and the banks’ 
general powers under the Act are greatly restricted. 

The one monopoly granted to national banks is that of note 
issue, to be covered however by Government bonds. This right 
was granted originally to secure a market for Government bonds 
during the war and has resulted in recent years in securing to the 
Government a much higher price for its 2% bonds than was justified, 
and in maintaining the price of that issue at a fictitious figure. 
The national banks have outstanding today about seven hundred 
million dollars of bond-secured circulation. The volume of this 
circulation is more dependent upon the price and supply of Govern- 
ment bonds than upon the needs of the country for currency. It 
is in fact a practically stationary currency, capable of some gradual 
expansion, but almost no contraction. It is probably the most 
unscientific and inelastic note issue in existence. The most that 
can be said for it is, that it is safe. 

The restrictions placed upon the national banks have led to 
the organization and rapid growth of banks and trust companies 
under state charters. These charters vary in different states, 
but are generally more liberal as to reserve requirements, as to 
inspection, and as to powers, than the national bank charters. 
This is one reason why in recent panics public distrust has centered 
more upon the state institutions than upon the national banks 
and is a reason why, restricted as they are, national banks are 
still able to compete with the more liberally chartered institutions 
having less conservative reserve requirements. ‘Today there are 
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over 16,000 banks and trust companies operating under state 
charters, with capital of nearly nine hundred million dollars and 
deposits of about ten billion, of which four billion are savings 
deposits. The growth of these institutions in the last few years 
has been much more rapid than that of the national banks. 

We have in all about 23,000 banks, each independent of the 
other; each one carrying a fixed percentage of reserve money in 
its own vault, and another fixed percentage with its reserve agents; 
each bank loaning its money to its customers; buying commercial 
paper from note brokers; buying long time securities because of 
attractive rates; or, in the case of the larger banks, loaning call 
money on stock exchange collateral at whatever rates can be ob- 
tained. In any case, under ordinary circumstances, the note or 
other security is locked up in the bank’s vault and ceases to be of 
use for credit purposes until its maturity. In other words, the 
great bulk of bank loans today is practically non-negotiable, and 
should a bank attempt to endorse and sell any loans once made, 
it would create suspicion as to its solvency. With us the dollars 
put into a four months’ loan do their work but once. 

The national banks have had little latitude to meet varying 
conditions throughout the country; savings departments have 
been tolerated rather than encouraged; branches have not been 
allowed; they cannot act as trustee under mortgage, or make real 
estate loans. These functions are by law granted to state banks 
and trust companies, who in addition have gradually grown into 
doing a regular commercial banking business. 

Thus we have general banking done today under all kinds of 
charters and by all classes of institutions, the nearest approach 
to co-operation being the Clearing House Associations of the 
larger cities, and these Associations, by the issue of unauthorized 
and illegal Clearing House certificates, afford relief only in time 
of extreme panic. 

We have also in this country the largest supply of gold in the 
world, and we make the least use of it. It is scattered throughout 
the country in the form of gold Treasury certificates and does 
not begin to fulfil its legitimate use as a basis for credit or note 
issues. 

In the great agricultural sections there is needed each fall, 
to market the crops, between two hundred and three hundred 
million dollars of currency. There is no method, under our present 
system, of supplying this additional currency each year to the 
districts where it is needed, or to contract it again after it has 
answered its purpose. Thus we see, each fall, shipments of 
currency from the Eastern centers to the West and South, and 
after three or four months a gradual reshipment of this currency 
back to the centers again, involving not only loss for express charges, 
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but loss of time and useless locking up of money while in transit, 
causing general business disturbance. 

As the reserve banks keep at all times as nearly 25% reserve 
on hand as possible, their only means of meeting this demand for 
currency is to reduce their loans and deposit liability, thereby 
reducing the amount of reserve money required and allowing 
them to ship some portion of that in their vaults. They have no 
means of increasing their supply of money except through the slow 
and costly method of importing gold. Each year business is more 
or less unsettled and disturbed by this process; credits are restricted; 
rates of interests are increased; and the loss occasioned by these 
fluctuations is borne as much by the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests, which have nothing whatever to do with the movement 
of the crops, as by those interests directly concerned. 

A period of good crops and gradually expanding business has 
always been followed in this country by sudden contraction and 
liquidation, and, as in 1893 and 1907, at some time during this 
period of liquidation there has been a money panic. In 1907, it 
was largely brought on by the banks themselves. Each independent 
bank felt that it might not be able to obtain from its reserve agent, 
in currency, all or even a considerable part of its balance, and im- 
mediately proceeded to obtain what it could. The reserve banks, 
having no means of replenishing their depleted reserves, were 
finally forced again to the disgraceful suspension of specie pay- 
ments and the issue of Clearing House certificates. During these 
periodical panics interest rates have risen to ridiculous heights, 
commercial failures have followed, and enormous losses to the 
business interests of the country have resulted. 

Now the point I wish to make is that this condition of affairs, 
the worst financial system in any important commercial nation 
today, is really up to all classes of people in this country alike for 
solution. The well-managed bank is not often a heavy loser in 
these financial crises. In fact many of them make more money 
during such periods than under ordinary conditions. The real 
loser is the business man, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the 
wage-earner, and it is these interests, even more than the bankers 
themselves, that should be vitally interested in changing our 
present financial system. The bankers are in this particular middle- 
men, and can generally manage to save themselves, and pass on 
the damage. 

The fact is that it is our great natural wealth and the enormous 
energy of the American people which has enabled us to do business 
successfully, in spite of our financial system, and the very fact 
that we have succeeded, notwithstanding these defects, has caused 
them to become chronic and apparently tolerable. Our tendency, 
in the presence of our successes, is to let well enough alone and to 
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postpone inquiry as to whether the losses we suffer are necessary 
or not. It is impossible for the banker, or anyone else, to measure 
the advantages that would come to the business interests of the 
country if we had an elastic currency, an open discount market, 
and a central reservoir for reserve. 

I have seen a period of apparent prosperity—labor employed 
at good wages, farm products and merchandise bringing high 
prices—suddenly changed to depression and panic; the price of 
farm land and the value of corn and cattle decrease almost to the 
disappearing point; the value of the merchant’s stock of goods 
cut in two and the equity in his real estate wiped out. It is true, 
values come back in time, but in thousands of cases not quick 
enough to save the individual from ruin. 

As I have watched these economic changes from the viewpoint 
of a banker, I have wondered many times why they should be 
necessary in this rich, prosperous country, and who really paid 
the bills. It seems to me that our illogical banking and credit 
system is responsible, not entirely it is true, but very largely, for 
conditions under which these sudden and unreasonable fluctua- 
tions in land, commodity and seeurity values are possible, and the 
“ultimate consumer,” if you can locate that much talked-of in- 
dividual, finally stands the loss. 

If you think this is not a practical question and one in which 
you are directly interested, take the case of almost any merchant or 
manufacturer in Boston having a line of credit at his bank, of 
say $50,000, for which he is perfectly good and to which he is 
entitled at any time. One of these periodical disturbances occurs, 
he finds that he either cannot obtain the money on which he is 
counting to do his business, or that he can only obtain some portion 
of it, and in any event that he must pay excessive rates for this 
accommodation. He finds that his customers are affected by the 
same conditions and cannot pay what they owe him. His business 
is disarranged, he sells whatever he can most easily turn into money, 
at such sacrifice as is necessary. These losses come to him through 
no fault of his own, nor could they be prevented by ordinary care 
or foresight. 

The result is that the prudent merchant or manufacturer 
must keep himself and his business adjusted to crop-moving condi- 
tions, the state of the balance on foreign trade, and other things 
utterly removed from his own legitimate responsibilities, when an 
open discount market, reasonably stable interest rates and reason- 
ably elastic currency would have left his legitimate credit resources 
open to him. 

Senator Aldrich, who has given this subject more thought 
and study in the last few years than possibly any one man, has 
recently submitted to the Monetary Commission, of which he is 
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Chairman, a plan for monetary legislation. In submitting this 
plan he says, “If we can so amend the present National Bank Act 
as to permit the formation of an association of all the banks of the 
country to meet these needs, we shall have gone a long way toward 
solving the problem which is before us. If, then, in addition, we 
provide a more scientific basis for bank note circulation, so that 
the volume of circulation will be responsive to the needs of busi- 
ness, we shall, I believe, have met the two main requirements of 
a satisfactory solution. In addition to that, if we can aid in creat- 
ing a discount market in this country similar to the discount markets 
of Europe, so that the most liquid portion of our bank funds will 
not of necessity be forced to such a large degree as at present into 
the making of call loans upon stock exchange collateral, but will, 
instead, be available for the needs of commercial business, we shall 
have so broadened our banking methods as to bring incalculable 
benefit to the commercial life of the country.” 

I believe that Senator Aldrich has worked out a plan that 
meets these requirements. The more it is studied, the more one’s 
admiration and respect must increase for the man who has worked 
out this problem. I believe it to be fundamentally sound in 
principle. Various problems, such as the organization and control 
of a Reserve Association and the questions of note issue, are most 
ingeniously and at the same time practically treated. It should 
be borne in mind that financial legislation to pass Congress must 
necessarily be framed with some regard for sectional and political 
conditions and prejudices. While perhaps it will not provide a 
system theoretically perfect, it probably comes as near to perfec- 
tion as is possible and at the same time have any chance of 
being enacted into law. Some concessions have been made, but 
no furidamental principles conceded in deference to political 
sentiment. . 

There is nothing compulsory in the whole plan. It does not 
attempt to organize a central bank to compete with existing banks, 
or to interfere in any way with their present business. It is so 
worded that, if it becomes law, national banks and other banks may 
or may not, as they choose, become members of the Association. 
They are not required even to give up their note issue privilege, 
unless they so desire. But the whole plan is so worked out that 
if it becomes law, I cannot see how the banks generally, either 
national or state, can afford to remain outside of the Association. 
I believe the supposed opposition from banks in some sections 
of the country and the supposed political opposition is being 
over-estimated and that once the proposition is thoroughly under- 
stood there will be a practically unanimous sentiment throughout 
the country in its favor. 

As an indication of how this plan is regarded by the bankers 
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themselves, a conference of about twenty-five bankers, represent- 
ing banks and trust companies in all parts of the country, was held 
a few weeks ago. Three days, including evenings, were spent in 
discussing the Aldrich plan, taking it up paragraph by paragraph, 
and after this thorough discussion, the suggestions to the Monetary 
Commission as to changes in the plan were remarkably few and 
none of them fundamental. The general sentiment seemed to be 
that with the details fully worked out, it would admirably meet 
financial requirements at present and for years to come. The fact 
that so large a number of practical bankers from all sections of 
the country, coming together with very decided opinions as to the 
needs of their various sections, should, after full and free discus- 
sion, agree almost unanimously upon the plan as a whole, was a 
remarkable tribute to Senator Aldrich’s proposal. 

I will not attempt to give you the plan in detail, but only to 
outline its principal features, with some explanation as to how I 
think it would work out in practice. 

It is proposed to charter “The Reserve Association of America,” 
with authorized capital of approximately three hundred million 
dollars; the charter to be for fifty years; the head office to be in 
Washington; the country to be divided into fifteen districts and a 
branch of the Association located in each district. Of course both 
the name and the number of districts are fixed arbitrarily and very 
likely subject to some change. 

Only national banks may subscribe to the capital stock of 
the Reserve Association and in amounts equal to 20% of their 
capital. One-half of their subscriptions shall be called in cash, 
the balance to remain a liability of the stockholders, subject to 
call. The shares will not be transferable, can be owned by no 
corporation or individual other than the subscribing national bank, 
and in case of liquidation of the bank, the Reserve Association 
shall redeem the stock at its then book value. In this way a large 
cash capital provided for the Reserve Association is furnished by 
the national banks, and ownership and control of the Association 
is thus prevented from passing to any one interest or corporation. 
It is permanently fixed among all subscribing national banks of 
the United States in proportion to their capital stock. 

It is provided that stockholders shall receive 4% dividends. 
After the surplus has reached 20% of the capital, they are to re- 
ceive a maximum dividend of 5%, further earnings to go to the 
government. This provision takes from the management of the 
Association any incentive to over-extend its business or to 
endeavor to make a large showing of earnings. It also simplifies 
the relations between the Association and the Government. For 
example, it would make no particular difference to the Govern- 
ment as to the amount of tax charged on circulating notes, it being 
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simply a process of taking money from one pocket and putting it 
into another. 

I believe that this provision as to earnings and dividends 
might well be changed so as to provide that after the surplus of 
the Reserve Association reaches 20% and the stockholders are 
receiving 5% in dividends, further earnings shall be divided, two- 
thirds to the Government, and one-third to the surplus account of 
the Association. 

The provisions for organization, and election of directors, 
appear at first reading to be somewhat complicated, but, I think, 
after they are once worked out in practice, will be found compara- 
tively simple and will afford a means of finally bringing together 
upon the board of directors of the Reserve Association the most 
representative and best qualified men from all sections of the 
United States. 

In brief, local associations shall be formed, of not less than 
ten banks, having an aggregate capitalization of not less than five 
million dollars. All the local associations are to be grouped into 
fifteen districts. Each local association elects annually a board 
of directors; three-fifths by representatives of the banks, each hav- 
ing one representative and one vote; two-fifths by the same repre- 
sentatives of the banks, but, in voting for these additional directors, 
each representative is entitled to as many votes as the bank he 
represents holds shares of the Reserve Association. In other words, 
every bank, large or small, has some representation. At the same 
time the larger banks have additional representation in proportion 
to their capitalization. 

There shall be a branch of the Reserve Association in each of 
the fifteen districts. The local associations in each district are 
to elect a board of directors for the branch in somewhat the same 
manner as the directors of the local associations are elected. In 
addition to the directors of the branch, chosen by the banks, there 
is to be an additional number, not bank officers, representing the 
industrial, commercial and agricultural interests of the district. 

We now come to the directors of the Reserve Association it- 
self. This board is to consist of forty-five directors: 

Six ex-officio members, composed of the Governor of the Asso- 
ciation, two Deputy Governors, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, thus giving strong Government representation upon 
the board. 

Fifteen directors are to be elected, one from each branch of 
the Reserve Association. 

Twelve directors are to be elected by voting representatives, 
one representing the banks embraced in each district, and each 
representative casting a number of votes equal to the number of 
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shares in the Reserve Association held by all the banks in his 
district. 

The board thus constituted shall then select twelve additional 
members representing the industrial, commercial, agricultural and 
other interests of the country, not executive officers of banks. 

The real work of the Association is to be carried on by an 
Executive Committee of nine members, of which the Governor, two 
Deputies, and Comptroller of the Currency are ex-officio members. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are to be selected by 
the President of the United States, from a list submitted by the 
board of directors. The Governor shall be subject to removal by 
the President for cause. 

I believe that this provision is one weak spot in the plan, and 
that the President of the United States should not have power to 
remove the Governor of the Association. With the elaborate pre- 
cautions taken to insure the integrity, independence and repre- 
sentative character of the board of directors, I believe the appoint- 
ment or removal of the Governor could well be left to the board, 
without danger of interference by the President for political reasons. 

The office of Governor would be one of the most honorable 
as well as responsible positions held by any man in the world; he 
should be the ablest and broadest combination of student, states- 
man and practical business man possible to find in the country. 
It would be difficult to induce such a man to accept the position 
subject to removal at any time by a President, who, for political 
or other reasons, could easily trump up a cause. We have had 
Presidents who would not hesitate to interfere or attempt to dic- 
tate policy, and we shall probably have them in the future. The 
ultimate success of this whole plan depends upon keeping the 
Reserve Association entirely independent of political influences. 

The only function of the local associations, aside from elect- 
ing directors for their branches, is to guarantee paper of their 
member banks to be discounted by the Reserve Association. This 
provision follows somewhat the Aldrich-Vreeland Law and, I think, 
would be used only in emergencies. 

Suppose the New England states were formed into one district, 
and the branch of the Reserve Association located in Boston. The 
Boston banks would probably form one local association; the banks 
of Western Massachusetts perhaps another; the banks of the entire 
state of Vermont and perhaps part of New Hampshire another, 
and so on. 

Should a Boston bank require, to meet some emergency, more 
accommodation than is otherwise provided for in the plan, it would 
go to the directors of its local association and ask the guarantee 
of the association on an amount of its paper not exceeding the 
aggregate capital and surplus of the bank. The directors would be 
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authorized to give the guarantee of the local association on this 
paper, requiring such additional security as they might see fit, 
and charging a commission therefor. The paper would then be 
discounted by the Reserve Association. In case of loss, it would 
be borne pro rata by the banks of the local association in propor- 
tion to capital, and the commission divided pro rata. You can 
readily see that any bank would hesitate, except in case of most 
extreme need, to go to its competitors, make a showing of its assets 
and ask for their guarantee. For this reason I think this provi- 
sion will very rarely be used. : 

We come now to the Reserve Association itself. The transac- 
tions of the Reserve Association are to be confined to the banks 
holding stock in the Association and to the Government of the 
United States, with the exception that it may deal in government 
and short time state securities, or the securities of foreign govern- 
ments, and in gold coin or bullion. It does not enter into competi- 
tion in any way with present banking institutions. 

It is to act as fiscal agent for the Government, holding its 
‘ash balances and all Government receipts to be deposited with 
it. It may also receive deposits from member banks, to be counted 
as part of their reserve, but it shall not pay interest on deposits. 

The Reserve ASsociation, or any of its branches, may upon 
request transfer the deposit balance of any national bank having 
an account with it to the credit of any other national bank, or it 
may transfer such balance from the books of one branch to the 
books of another. This provision will save a large part of the 
enormous waste going on under our present system, the shipping 
of currency back and forth over the country, and will greatly 
facilitate transactions between banks in different sections. 

The following important powers are to be granted the Reserve 
Association: 

To discount notes and bills, endorsed by a member bank, 
having a maturity of not more than 28 days. 

To discount similar notes and bills for a member bank, having 
more than 28 days to run but not exceeding four months, with 
the guarantee of a local association; or under certain conditions 
to discount the direct obligation of the depositing bank. 

To purchase from depositing banks acceptances of banks or 
houses’ of financial responsibility, of the character commonly 
known as “‘prime bills.” 

To invest in short time state and foreign government securities. 

To deal in gold coin or bullion. 

To purchase from its depositors and to sell foreign bills of 
exchange arising from commercial transactions. 

To establish agencies in foreign countries for the carrying on 
of its foreign exchange business. 
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The rate of discount of the Reserve Association shall be fixed 
and published from time to time by the Executive Committee 
and shall be uniform throughout the United States. Weekly 
reports are to be made to the Comptroller of the Currency and 
published. 

Now all this means that the Reserve Association may do for 
its depositing banks practically what is done today by the great 
central banks of Europe. The discounting of 28 day notes and 
acceptances to an amount equal to the capital of any one bank, 
I think will be availed of generally by the banks; certainly by 
the Western and Southern banks wheré rates are high, and by the 
larger Eastern institutions in times of even moderate stringency; 
and the fixing of the discount rate by the directors of the Reserve 
Association will give them more or less control over the expansion 
and contraction of credits throughout the country. 

The right to buy and sell 90 day bills will create a discount 
market in this country similar to that in London, and will not only 
be an immense help to us in financing our foreign trade, but will 
also open our discount market to European banks and theirs to us. 

The provision allowing the Association to deal in foreign 
exchange, and gold coin or bullion, will enable it not only to gradu- 
ally finance our foreign trade in this country, but will also assist 
it in maintaining its gold reserve. 

As a corollary to these powers, the national banks are au- 
thorized to accept drafts drawn upon them, arising out of commercial 
transactions, having no more than 90 days to run; the amount 
of such acceptances not to exceed one-half of the capital and sur- 
plus of the accepting bank. This is a very important power, 
which should have been granted to banks long ago, and which will 
enable them eventually to handle foreign business direct instead 
of as at present almost entirely through London banks and bankers. 
It will also facilitate domestic trade and exchanges by creating 
large amounts of short time “prime bills,’ which will always be 
paid at maturity and will command low rates and a ready market. 
Many banks will invest their surplus money in these commercial 
bills instead of as at present in call loans on stock exchange collateral. 

The organization of banks conducting business in foreign 
countries is also authorized and national banks may hold stock in 
such banks. This provision also is to facilitate building up our 
foreign business. 

The plan contemplates and authorizes two new classes of 
national banks:—one for savings deposits, and one to be in effect 
national trust companies. I believe that when the bill is finally 
perfected, it will be found better to broaden still farther the na- 
tional bank charters so as to allow savings departments, the assets 
to be segregated, and some percentage of the savings deposits to 
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be loaned upon real estate. Also to allow a national bank to act 
as trustee under mortgage, as executor under wills, and to register 
and transfer stocks. In short, to exercise the functions that the 
ordinary trust company is permitted today. This would result 
in practically all of the state institutions becoming national banks, 
would place the national banks and trust companies on equal foot- 
ing, and would result eventually in but one class of banks through- 
out the United States instead of several. 

My own theory is that a national bank should be organized 
somewhat upon the department store plan, and my ambition, 
in building up the bank with which I am connected, has been to 
enable its customers to do every kind of banking business under 
one rcof and one organization. I can see no reason why a national 
bank, with large capital and well-organized clerical force, should 
not do a foreign exchange business for its customers, act as trustee 
under mortgage or under wills, receive savings deposits, register and 
transfer stock, or furnish safe deposit facilities, as well as to confine 
itself simply to the acceptance of deposits and the making of loans. 
Certainly the customers of such a bank will receive better accom- 
modation and better facilities, and greater safety, because of its 
large capitalization, expert organization and specialized efficiency 
than can be possible from small independent institutions. 

We come now to the provision for note issues of the Reserve 
Association, which has been most ingeniously worked out by 
Senator Aldrich, and which will undoubtedly provoke consider- 
able discussion, but, I think, will finally be adopted along the 
lines he suggests. He provides that hereafter there shall be no 
further issue, beyond the amount now outstanding, of bank notes 
by national banks. They may maintain their present note issue 
if they choose, but when a bank retires the whole, or any part, of 
its existing issue, it will permanently surrender its right to re-issue 
the notes so retired. 

The Reserve Association must, for a period of one year, offer 
to purchase, at a price to be fixed, all 2% bonds now held by na- 
tional banks and deposited to secure their circulating notes. The 
Association will take over these bonds, with existing currency 
privilege attached, and make proper provision for the redemption 
of the outstanding notes secured thereby. It shall issue its own 
notes as fast as the outstanding bond-secured notes are presented. 
It agrees to hold for a period of years the bonds so purchased, ex- 
cepting such part as may be disposed of with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or that may be taken through the Trustees 
of the Postal Savings Banks. As the Reserve Association issues 
its own notes, to replace the national bank notes, they become tax 
free up to the amount of the present outstanding issue, or about 
seven hundred million dollars. 
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Should the Government issue securities at a higher rate of 
interest than 2%, the Reserve Association may exchange at par 
the Government bonds which it acquired from the national banks, 
but shall pay a tax upon the circulation issued against these bonds, 
to equalize the difference between 2% and the rate at which the 
new bonds are issued. By this method the bond-secured circula- 
tion of national banks is done away with, and a means is provided 
by which the Association may gradually dispose of its bonds. In 
addition to the right to issue untaxed notes up to say seven hundred 
million dollars, it may also issue additional circulating notes with 
a graduated tax of 3% upon the first one hundred million, 4% upon 
the second, 5% up to three hundred million, and 6% upon all above 
three hundred million. 

Personally I do not believe in the taxation of these circulating 
notes. Inasmuch as the Government receives the principal part 
of the profits of the Association, it makes little difference to the 
income of the Government whether these notes are taxed or not. 
I believe it would be more scientific to allow the Association to 
issue notes above say seven hundred million, to be covered by an 
increasing percentage of gold reserve. 

The plan provides that all note issues of the Reserve Associa- 
tion must be covered, to the extent of at least one-third, by gold or 
other lawful money, and the other portion by bonds or bankable 
commercial paper, and that they are to constitute a first lien upon 
the assets of the Association. 

If the Association were required to keep an increasing per- 
centage of gold, above the 334% required, as it increased its note 
issue above seven hundred million dollars, it would be compelled 
to obtain an increasing amount of gold, from some source either 
in this country or abroad. The expense of buying this gold would 
cause the Association to increase its discount rate, so that as it 
was putting out circulating notes above the normal amount of 
seven hundred million dollars, the cost to the Association of so 
doing would be gradually increased, it would increase its charges 
to its customers, and a gradual check would be placed upon ex- 
pansion. I believe that some such plan would be preferable to a 
graduated tax upon the notes themselves. On the other hand, 
a tax would more speedily contract the note issue after it was no 
longer needed. 

The notes themselves, and the deposits of banks with the 
Reserve Association, should count in the banks’ reserves, inasmuch 
as both deposits and notes are redeemable on demand in lawful 
money. 

It is provided that the Association shall forward upon applica- 
tion, without charge, its circulating notes to any depositing bank, 
against its credit balances. This would undoubtedly be done 
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through its branches in the various districts, and would furnish 
currency quickly and inexpensively where needed. 

This in brief is the plan submitted by Senator Aldrich for 
the reform of our credit and currency system. Assuming that it 
becomes law, let us see how the balance sheet of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation would stand: 

Assuming that most of the national banks and some state 
banks would subscribe to the stock of the Reserve Association, 
subscribing for say two hundred and fifty million dollars, there 
would be paid in in gold, for capital stock, one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars. There would be a Government deposit of say 
one hundred million dollars. Assuming that the banks, out of the 
eight hundred million dollars now held in their own vaults, should 
deposit five hundred million, and turn over their seven hundred 
million of Government bonds, the Reserve Association would then 
have as assets:—seven hundred and twenty-five million dollars in 
gold and seven hundred million dollars in Government bonds, 
against a liability of six hundred million Government and bank 
deposits, and seven hundred million circulating notes. It would 
have gold in its vaults for more than 50% of its total deposit and 
note liability. I believe that these amounts would run into larger 
figures rather than smaller, once the plan is put into effect. 

It should be borne in mind that under this plan it would be 
necessary for the banks to carry in their own vaults only such money 
as would be needed for counter purposes, and I should suppose that 
eventually nearly 75% of the eight hundred and thirty-five million 
specie and legal tender notes now in the vaults of the national 
banks would be deposited with the Reserve Association. In effect, 
gentlemen, we are providing .a great central reservoir for the ac- 
cumulation of the reserve money of this country, to be held in 
reserve so that it can be most effectively used when and where 
needed. ; 

In providing for an open discount market by the acceptance 
of short time drafts by the banks, an entirely new field is opened 
for legitimate expansion of credit and of trade in this country, 
and with far greater safety than under present conditions. The 
possibility of being able to finance the importation of wool, hides 
and other commodities, right here in Boston, without a Letter of 
Credit upon a London house, appeals with special force to those 
of us who have tried to build up a foreign exchange department; 
and the handling of export business can be done as well. It opens 
the South American field to American finance, and I believe will 
greatly stimulate our trade with those countries. Think of being 
able to finance our China and India trade without every transac- 
tion paying tribute to an English bank. No law can bring about 
these conditions in a day, but given the freedom contemplated by 
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this plan, it will not take the American banker long to grasp these 
and other opportunities both at home and abroad, and I con- 
fidently look forward to the time when our banks will be doing 
a far larger and broader business than is possible today and with 
far less anxiety and strain upon their managements. 

The tendency would be toward lower but more stable interest 
rates throughout the country; the lower rates, so far as bank earn- 
ings are concerned, being more than offset by the greater volume 
of business which could be safely done. 

So long as this country is developing and its business expanding, 
its people optimistic and ambitious, no legislation and no central- 
ized financial control can wholly prevent credit disturbances or 
the reaction due to over-expansion. But a system such as this will 
go far toward minimizing the effects of unwise or reckless over- 
extension, and should entirely do away with disastrous money 
panics. 
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ERKINS, gray -haired, 
imperturbable, with 
a mouth like a crack 
in an oak plank, a 
highly-finished mod- 
el of a perfect confidential 
clerk, laid a card at “Big 
Mat’s ” elbow with just the 
merest flicker of personal 
interest momentarily ob- 
servable in his non-committal eyes. It had 
been said of Perkins that he could see less, 
hear less and say less than a blind deaf 
mute in a dark cellar at midnight with a 
gag in his mouth, but—after all, Perkins 
was merely human, and the name upon 
the card was William Johnston Edwards, 
and Perkins had, years before, walked 
sedately in a certain park many a Summer 
afternoon with a sturdy little red-cheeked 
chap clutching one of his fingers in a fat, 
confiding fist and trotting along beside 
him in vast content. The little. chap’s 
name was Billy, and Perkins then was 
Billy’s father’s secretary who had grown 
to love his employer’s only son with all 
the intensity of a lonely, silent and re- 
pressed nature. 

Billy was grown to manhood now, and 
Perkins had grown old and gray, and time 
and circumstance had placed their feet 
on widely separated pathways, but through 
the years the old clerk’s love endured, 
and as he laid the card at “Big Mat’s 7 
elbow something of the pride that glorified 
his heart shone for an instant in his well- 
trained eyes. 





The FitzGerald of Ballyowen,”’ etc. 


Matthew Jewett, “Big Mat,” mining 
king and ranchman, wise as a serpent and 
simple as a child, was known from the 
Rockies to the Golden Gate, and from Old 
Mexico to Alaska, as the whitest, squarest, 
biggest hearted man in the West, and 
among his possessions that which he prized 
above all his riches was his daughter Polly. 
There may have been prettier girls in the 
West, the land of pretty girls, than Polly; 
but if there were you couldn’t have con- 
vinced “Big Mat” of it, nor any of the 
dozen or so ambitious and manly young 
Westerners who cherished for her an ardent 
and not always hidden passion that may 
have rendered them prejudiced witnesses. 

After many years of strenuous activity 
“Big Mat” had found his business cares 
pressing so heavily upon him that he 
began to look about for a pair of strong 
young shoulders to share the burden— 
and above the shoulders there needed to 
be a strong young head. A friend of 
Billy’s father, knowing “Big Mat” in a 
business way, had mentioned Billy casually 
as being a wise young chap for his years— 
wherefore a meeting had been arranged. 

The memory of that meeting lingered 
long in Billy’s mind. There was he, young, 
untried—only two years out of college— 
eager, ardent, and a little abashed in the 
presence of the grizzled veteran of business 
who counted his dollars by millions, his 
friends by hundreds, and his enemies on 
the fingers of one hand. 

But ‘Big Mat’s” smile, after the first 
lightning-like, searching glance, if a little 
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quizzical, was kindly and indulgent, and 
set Billy wonderfully at ease. 

“Well, boy,” he boomed in his wonderful 
deep voice that seemed to rumble up from 
the depths of one of his own mines, ‘‘sup- 
pose you tell me what you know.” 

He was a big man physically, as well as 
mentally, and he was sprawled negligently 
over the massive oak, flat-topped table that 
served him for a desk, with the inevitable 
big black cigar projecting from one corner 
of his mouth, when he addressed Billy thus. 

Billy had the grace to blush a little, 
and his cheeks grew hot, but the quizzical 
smile that accompanied the bluff demand 
was so encouraging and the gruff voice 
so kindly that, with Perkins hovering 
discreetly in the background, he set him- 
self valiantly to the task. 

“Hold on!” protested “Big Mat” pre- 
sently, raising a large, powerful hand. 
“T reckon you can’t tell it all in one day. 
You’d better tell me a little at a time, off 
and on, till you get it off your mind. Just 
now you might look over this stuff,’’ he 
waved a hand carelessly at a formidable 
litter of papers that he had been scanning 
when Billy entered, ‘“‘and see if you can 
make head or tail of it—I can’t.” 

The “‘stuff” he indicated was the archi- 
tect’s plans and blue prints for a magnifi- 
cent residence. ‘‘Eight hundred thousand 
he says it will cost,” volunteered ‘Big 
Mat” carelessly as he rose and strolled 
leisurely toward a window, “including 
plumbing.” 

While Billy had never made the subject 
a study, architecture had always had for 
him a certain fascination, and he was 
soon deep in a study of the plans and blue 
prints, with his coat thrown aside and 
every energy concentrated in an effort 
to master their details. 

After a time he felt a hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘Big Mat’ had left the window 
and walked up behind him without a 
sound. Later he found that to be one of 
“Big Mat’s” characteristics. Though 
he weighed close to two hundred and fifty 
pounds his tread was cat-like and noise- 
less. For all his great size and strength 
his every motion was one of massive grace, 
and when his arms were bared they showed 
the mighty muscles rippling like waves 
beneath the skin. 
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“What do you make of them, boy?” he 
asked, pointing an interrogative finger 
at the plans. 

Billy told him, going over every point 
that had especially appealed to him with 
care, “Big Mat” listening closely the 
while with an occasional quick question 
that showed his wonderful faculty for 
instantly grasping the salient ideas of 
what must have been, to him, almost an 
unknown subject. 

At the end he nodded his commenda- 
tion. “It'll do,” he said. ‘You can tell 
Thompson when he comes in tomorrow 
to bring along the contract for signing 
as soon as he is ready.”’ Then dismissing 
the whole subject as already attended 
to, he settled back in his great arm chair 
and plunged abruptly into the midst of 
the details of a contemplated purchase 
of certain mining properties. 

And in that way began Billy’s term of 
service with “Big Mat’ Jewett, a service 
that became one of love as he grew to 
know “Big Mat’s” many-sided character. 
At the end of the first month “Big Mat” 
shoved a roll of yellow-backed bills across 
the table, which Billy put into his pocket 
without countiny. Later, when he had 
counted them he would have given half 
the amount back, protesting that then he 
would be over-paid, but “Big Mat” 
would not have it so. “It’s a fancy of 
mine,” he said, ‘‘to always have the best 
of everything I can get—and pay for it. 
If you have more there than you know 
what to do with, save it and buy land, 
boy. I’ve got my eye on some vacant 
land north of the city that will grow dollars 
where you plant cents, and I’ll save a 
slice of it for you to invest your surplus 
change in.” 

* * * 

But we are leaving Polly out of the 
story—about whom a volume might be 
wri.ten. Polly, with the dancing gleams 
of mischief in her eyes, her near-pug nose, 
her dimples and her glowing cheek —the 
healthiest, happiest, merriest maid who 
ever outshone her sisters in-a ball room, 
or raced at break-neck speed over the 
open prairie on a half-broken mustang. 

That Polly was the apple of “Big Mat’s” 
eye was plainly evident in his every glance 
—that he was ready to throw away thou- 
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sands to gratify her lightest whim showed 
her strength of character when she re- 
mained utterly unspoiled. 

To Perkins, in whose regard Polly stood 
second only to Billy, she seemed a paragon 
of all womanly virtues, and in his rare 
communicative moments he told the 
latter how he had seen her go down on 
her knees in the mud of a tunnel a thou- 
sand feet underground to bandage an in- 
jured miner’s broken arm with firm and 
capable hands, and had known her to ride 
for long miles across the range, cuddling a 
lost lamb in her arms. 

That a thousand brawny men who 
earn their living by the hardest kind of 
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hundred miles away, and carried then by 
waiting messengers along lonely trails 
across the prairies, over mountain ranges 
and into dark mining tunnels, men who 
braved death daily by flood and fire and 
falling rocks said ‘““Thank God!” 

And one simple sheep herder, to whom 
the glad news was flung by a weary courier 
as he dashed past on a foam-flecked 
mustang, walked eighty miles between 
sunrise of one day and sunset of the next 
to leave a faded bunch of prairie flowers 
at “Big Mat’s” door, merely because the 
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‘Polly, with the dancing gleams of mischief in her eyes, her near-pug nose and glowing cheeks’’ 


toil stand ready to fight to the death for 
one slight girl is no light thing—yet any 
one of the army of men employed by “Big 
Mat” in his mines and on his ranches 
would have faced death fearlessly for Pol- 
ly’s sake, for they all knew and loved her. 
When she lay ill and delirious with the 
scarlet fever, caught by nursing a miner’s 
child, while a high-priced specialist was 
racing across half a continent with a corps 
of nurses by special train, self-appointed 
couriers, when their day’s wcrk was done, 
rode half the night to carry bulletins of 
her illness to lonely mining camps and 
ranches; and the hearts of hundreds of 
people were filled with pity for “Big 
Mat,’’—sitting, a big, silent, pathetic, 
helpless figure by his sick girl’s bedside. 
And when word that she would recover 
was telephoned to the home ranch, three 


girl who had been near death had once 
been kind to his crippled child. But he 
did not walk back—he rode, with pomp 
and circumstance, after “Big Mat” had 
wrung his hand in silent gratitude for his 
silent sympathy, and after he had rested 
royally and eaten of the mining king’s 
bread and salt and slept in a soft bed in 
a big cool room, and drank much wine 
that bubbled in thin glasses and smoked 
many wonderful cigars; and in a box under 
the seat of the carriage in which he rode 
were toys and picture books enough to 
keep his crippled child amused for months. 
Moreover, a little later, the high-priced 
specialist who had hur.ied half across a 
continent to bring back “Big Mat’s” 
girl from the shadow of the Dark Valley— 
because he was a great man as well as a 
great doctor, and because his heart was 
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touched by the story—also rode eighty 
miles through the heat and dust to the 
sheep herder’s lonely cabin in the foot- 
hills, and with only the aid of a brawny 
cowboy whom he pressed into service, 
performed an operation on the crippled 
child that made him sound; and the thou- 
sand dollar check that “Big Mat” pressed 
upon him for the service was deposited 
in the nearest bank to pay for the child’s 
education. 

All this was long before “Big Mat’s”’ 
girl had come into Billy’s life, and within 
six months of that memorable time all 
the doctors in America couldn’t have re- 
paired the havoc in his heart that she had 
caused. 

In spite of all her social engagements— 
and, being immensely popular, these were 
legion—she still somehow found time every 
day to invade the grim precincts of her 
father’s business office to the utter con- 
fusion of “Big Mat” and Billy, and any 
dry business problem that they might 
at the time have under consideration. 
Even’ Perkins, unimpressionable, grave 
and silent as the Sphinx, drifted at times 
within the vortex of her disturbance, and 
evidenced an almost human interest in 
her girlish pranks. 

Usually her visits were brief, but always 
the office seemed after her departure to 
have been swept by a clean breeze and 
lighted by sweet sunshine. Often when 
she had gone “Big Mat” would wag his 
huge head and say: ‘“She’s just like her 
mother.” Polly’s mother, as Billy learned 
in course of time, had died while Polly 
was still a child, and “Big Mat” was 
pathetically faithful to her memory. 

From time to time he told Billy little 
reminiscences of his early life that touched 
the latter deeply, and enabled him to 
piece out a fairly accurate personal history 
of the mining king. 

“Jane wore a calico dress and a sun- 
bonnet when we were married,” he told 
Billy once, ‘and I had on overalls and a 
jumper—not very clean ones either, and 
our honeymoon trip was a three-hundred 
mile ride in a prairie schooner.”” He took 
his cigar from his mouth and eyed it 
wistfully, and sighed. ‘About the happiest 
days of my life them were—that trip 
across the prairie. All day we’d crawl 
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along the trail, reckoning how many miles 
we’d come, and how much farther we had 
to go; and at night, after we’d hobbled 
the horses and had our supper, we’d set 
there side by side on the wagon seat in 
the dark, watching the stars come out, 
me with my arm around Jane’s waist 
and my pipe lit, and she with her head 
against my shoulder, and plan the cabin 
we was going to build in Goose Neck 
Valley, and how much we could save of 
the four dollars a day I was going to have 
as tunnel boss of the Yellow Dog.” 

Again one day he said: “I reckon God 
made one good woman for every man. 
I guess sometimes they don’t find each 
other, but I found mine—and there’s 
never been another one in the world for 
me before or since.” 

That in time, thrown into daily com- 
panionship with her, Billy should fall 
hopelessly in love with Polly was to be 
expected. Hopelessly, because a golden 
barrier reared its impassable height be- 
tween them; she, prospective heiress of 
many millions—he, merely a secretary, 
over-paid and generously treated it is 
true, but nevertheless a hired and humble 
if trusted assistant to her father. 

That outwardly the barrier was ignored 
by both Polly and he: fat..er added little 
to his comfort. It was there; grim, in- 
evitable as Fate, a circumstance that no 
honorable man could overlook. At times 
he could almost have wished that Polly 
would intrench hers*lf behind the golden 
ramparts that “Big Mat’ had erected. 
At times he found it hard to keep in 
mind that they existed. At times again 
he found it hard to keep from taking her 
in his arms and saying: ‘Polly, dear—I 
love you.” 

She was so frank, so friendly, so in- 
terested in his small successes, so ready 
at all times to forego the delights of the 
most elaborate social function to join in 
the small pleasures that his limited time 
and means allowed, that unknowingly 
she caused him many a bitter heartache— 
and yet, bitter-sweet as was the draught 
she held to his parched lips, he quaffed 
it eagerly. 

Perhaps a wiser man than Billy would 
have ignored the barrier—perhaps the 
sleepless nights he sometimes passed were 
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wasted foolishly, and yet he had an abid- 
ing sense of thankfulness that his strength 
was equal to the temptation, that he found 
it within his power to remain true to him- 
self as well as her. 

But when the Earl of Weymouth ap- 
peared upon the scene, then indeed Billy 
had hard work to shut his lips upon the 
words his tongue would have uttered. 
From the beginning Polly dangled her 
conquest before his eyes, till his fingers 
itched to feel themselves about his aristo- 
cratic throat. As for Perkins, that irre- 
proachable pattern of propriety would 
have neatly and methodically kicked the 
Earl down stairs with an austere and 
chastened joy had Billy but lifted a finger. 

It was maddening to Billy to see the 
Earl calmly usurping the place that he 
had occupied in her daily life, to see them 
walking, riding and driving together—to 
force his mind to the consideration of 
business details while he fancied the Earl 
at Polly’s side, perhaps saying to her the 
very words of love that he had struggled 
against uttering. But the Earl could 
come to her, bearing in his hands a much- 
prized title and an old and honored name, 
while Billy’s hands were empty save of 
love and service, therefore Billy’s lips were 
sealed and the Earl’s were free to speak. 

For a time “Big Mat” kept silence, 
though Billy knew that he was spending 
thousands in investigating the personal 
history of the Earl, and that every branch 
of his family tree was receiving careful 
scrutiny. 

But ene day when he had watched them 
depart in search of pleasure, “Big Mat,” 
after walking restlessly about the office 
for a time, chewing vigorously upon his 
cigar, plunged as was his wont into the 
midst of what he had in mind. “Lord 
knows I never thought Polly would pick 
a foreigner,” he said, in a tone as though 
he were speaking of an Eastern prince, 
“but as far as I can find out he’s the 
genuine article, and a very decent chap— 
otherwise,” he smiled grimly, “I guess 
he’d have found this altitude a little too 
elevated to agree with his health. I’ve 
always sort of expected Polly to hitch up 
with some real plain Western chap, but 
if she wants this Earl person I’ll get him 
for her.” 
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He looked at Billy shrewdly. ‘“I’d 
sort of fancied, boy, that you and Polly—” 

Billy flushed a little under “Big Mat’s” 
gaze, but managed to shake his head con- 
vincingly. He did not care to be com- 
miserated, and confessing to his hopeless 
love for Polly was not going to help matters 
any. 

“Well, it would have suited me down to 
the ground,” was “Big Mat’s’”’ comment, 
dismissing the subject for the time being. 

But it was destined to be revived again 
in an unexpected way a few weeks later, 
when the heat of the city had driven 
them to seek relief for a week at the ranch 
house in the valley. “Big Mat” and Billy, 
in the “living room” of the ranch house, 
now transformed into a temporary office, 
were going over the details of a mining 
report together when into the room walked 
Polly, shaking with laughter. “Dad— . 
Billy!” she cried, dropping into a chair 
and waving a crumpled letter, ‘what do 
you think? I’ve got the most astonish- 
ing news for you. Jeff rode in with this 
just now. The Earl has eloped with 
Fifine.”  Fifine being Polly’s French 
maid, pretty and vivacious. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated “Big Mat,” 
looking at Billy helplessly. 

As for Billy, his heart gave a great leap 
and his pulses quickened, for Polly, in- 
stead of being chagrined, was plainly 
convulsed with mirth. 

“After half the girls in town had thrown 
themselves at his head,” she gurgled. 
“Oh, it’s too good a joke. My, but won’t 
there be weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth when the news gets out.” Polly 
wiggled with delight. “I wish I knew 
where they were going. I’d send Fifine 
the handsomest wedding present I could 
find—though I shall miss her awfully, 
the little minx.” 

“Big Mat,” chewing his cigar in be- 
wilderment, broke in, “But I thought the 
Earl was your own particular piece of 
bric-a-brac, Polly,” he said. 

“Fiddlesticks!” replied Polly inelegantly, 
dabbing her glowing cheeks with a bit of 
cambric the size of a postage stamp to 
remove the traces of her tears of mirth. 
“T was just trying an experiment.” 

“An experiment?” queried “Big Mat,” 
bewildered. 
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Polly nodded. “An experiment—and 
it didn’t work; and so I’m going to be 
an old maid, and grow bald and wrinkled 
and wear false teeth and keep a parrot 
and a cat.” 

The vision of Polly being an old maid, 
and growing bald and wrinkled and wear- 
ing false teeth and keeping a parrot and 
a cat was appalling. 

“Polly,” commanded 


“Big Mat” in 


his sternest voice, ‘‘tell me what you mean 
by an experiment.” 

Polly stiffened in her chair and threw 
“T will,” she said, 


back her head proudly. 


carefully avoiding Billy’s glance. ‘‘There’s 
a certain man—a perfectly horrid crea- 
ture,” viciously, “‘who—er—loves me; I 
know he does, by the way he looks at me.” 

Billy groaned inwardly. 

“And I—”’ she rolled the bit of cambric 
into a tiny ball between her fingers and 
regarded it with deep attention. ‘I— 
like him—a little; but I don’t love him,” 
hastily, “for he’s such a conceited, stuck- 
up creature that he won’t—won’t, tell 
me—he—loves me, because, because 
he’s poor. And so—I thought—perhaps— 
if I made believe to be—er—interested 
in the Earl—he might get jealous, and— 
say—something. But he didn’t.” 

Perkins was by this time almost agitated 
and “Big Mat’s” cigar was a thing of 
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pulp and his face a study in expression, 
while Billy’s heart was thumping so loudly 
that he fancied the sound must be clearly 
audible. 

With a hasty, half-defiant, half-scared 
glance at the faces of her astounded 
auditors, Polly choked audibly over some- 
thing halfway between a giggle and a 
convulsive sob, and fled from the room. 

“Well—I’ll—be—jiggered!”’ ejaculated 
“Big Mat” helplessly. 

But Billy at last had reached the limit 
of his endurance. After Polly he darted 
quickly, down the wide, sunlit hall, out 
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the back door and across the yard in close 
pursuit of her flying footsteps. In a corner 
of the old rail fence beyond the orchard 
she turned at bay, panting, flushed, with 
star-like eyes and heaving bosom. Even 
after he had grasped her fluttering hand in 


both of his she struggled to be free. But 
no longer would he be denied. 
“Polly,” he demanded huskily, the 


primeval instinct of possession flaming in 
his eyes, “do you mean me? For I love 
you, dear, with all my heart and soul; 
and if you were the Queen of Sheba and 
I the beggar at your gates, I’d still ask 
you to marry me—as I ask you now.” 

Polly glanced round at him for the 
briefest instant with dew-wet eyes. 

“T mean you, Billy,” she answered. 




















So NS 
Inspired by Sorrow 


BY GEORGE LEON VARNEY 


Author of ‘‘ Favorite Poems of Famous People,’’ etc. 


T WAS George Birdseye, that 
contemporary American poet, 
whose lines so peculiarly touch 
the hearts of his readers, who 
so aptly said in one of his 

oft-quoted selections: 





“The most beautiful songs that ever were 


sung, 
The noblest words that ever were spoken 
Have been from sorrow and suffering wrung, 
From human lives heartbroken. " 
The harp is meaningless and dumb 
Till the strings are strained; then the pure 
notes come.” 


We have but to study a few of our 
popular songs to be convinced that what 
the poet has said is true. Whether the 
songs we select be the arias from the mas- 
ters or the simple ballads of the unknown, 
whether they be the majestic cantatas 
and oratorios of the imperial or the airy, 
fairy operettas of the masses, it matters 
not; there is always something to be found 
of a pathetic nature connected with their 
origin and inception. Especially true is 
this to be discovered in the history of that 
class of music which endeavors to verse 
human emotions and experiences and 
whose noble purpose is that of educating 
the mind, cultivating the sensibilities and 
planting the seeds of love and apprecia- 
tion in human hearts—our sacred songs. 

It has been reported that Charles 
Wesley, the poet of the soul, wrote no 
less than six thousand hymns during his 
lifetime, and of that vast number fully 
three-fourths were lyrics of experiences, 
prayers, or expressions of trust, faith or 
hope. Had he not encountered a storm 
at sea during his return voyage from 


America to England in 1736 and had he 
not been instrumental in the saving of 
a dove chased by a hawk on another 
occasion it is doubtful whether the beau- 
tiful “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” would 
ever have been written. 

How often during a night of sorrow or 
of sickness has man been compelled by 
his inner self to break the silence with 
the humiliating cry of Charles Wesley’s— 

“Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing.” 
But the lengthened shadows of the night 
with all its mysteries and insensibilities 
have not covered the couch of all sleep 
seekers with “peace, perfect peace.”” While 
some have slept, some have stared at the 
dark, unsympathetic space and waited 
patiently for the dawn of a morrow. An 
experience of intense longing for day- 
break, with the words “‘Will the night soon 
pass” haunting his brain, inspired the 
master composer Mendelssohn to move 
his hand and give to the world the match- 
less ‘‘Watchman’s Scene” in the “Hymn 
of Praise,”’ considered by many to be the 
writer’s masterpiece. 

In the lonely, dreaded hours of the 
night too was born the music of ‘The. 
Lost Chord,” the celebrated song by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and made famous by 
Madam Antoinette Sterling. B. Mansell 
Ramsey, in speaking of the composition, 
contributes this story as to its origin: 

“The music of ‘The Lost Chord’ was 
composed under the most touching con- 
ditions. Arthur Sullivan was watching 
by the dying bed of his brother Frederick. 
One night shortly before death the invalid 
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sank into a peaceful slumber. Arthur, who 
attended his brother day and night, took 
the opportunity to read, and it happened 
that his eyes fell on Adelaide Anne Proctor’s 
poem, ‘The Lost Chord.’ 

“The verses impressed him greatly, 
and music appropriate to them suggested 
itself to his mind. Taking a sheet of music- 
paper he began to write, and so absorbed 
was he in his task that he sat hour after 
hour working at it until the song was 
completed. Probably the acute emotional 
conditions under which the music was 
composed account largely for the power 
to touch the emotions which undoubtedly 
‘The Lost Chord’ possesses.” 

Out of the darkness also emerged the 
Christian’s “Lead, Kindly Light.’”? The 
immortal hymn is nothing more nor less 
than the cry of a homesick man. While 
returning to his home from Sicily in 1833, 
the orange boat in which John Henry 
Newman was sailing became becalmed 
in the Straits of Bonifacio and there 
“Amid the encircling gloom,” the travel- 
worn pilgrim, far from home and friends, 
prayed for a leading light. 

Since the death of the late William 
McKinley, the sacred lyric has been sung 
at more firesides and at more funerals 
than any other song voicing soul-uplifting 
strains. It was the chief devotional hymn 
of our martyred President and even in his 
last hours, when the light of life was seem- 
ingly “lost awhile,”’ he uttered the touching 
appeal which has since gone up from the 
lips of many a Christian worshipper: 
“The night is dark and I am far from home; 

Lead thou me on. . 
Keep thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 

Professor Oscar Triggs has been credited 
with saying: “In all the hymn books 
used in the Protestant Christian churches 
there is only one song that may be con- 
sidered as literature. That is ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,’ written by Cardinal New- 
man.” Guy Carleton Lee, educator and 
lecturer, in a recent letter to the writer 
says: “ ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ has never 
failed to cheer me in moments of depres- 
sion, to teach me to look upward and to 
strengthen me spiritually.” 

Who then will argue that the darkness 
which John Henry Newman encountered 
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failed to give way to an eternal light not 
only for himself but for others as well? 
The morn of such stimulating influence 
shines indeed on the material and the 
visible, but beyond the sea of doubt and 
despair, the weary and the languid recog- 
nize the invisible blessings and become 
conscious of the supreme power of the 
Deity. To them alone 
“The night is gone 

And with the morn those angel faces smile.”’ 

“One Sweetly Solemn Thought’ is 
another hymn written when its author 
was suffering from a spell of homesick- 
ness. ‘‘Rock of Ages,” “‘the grand old 
hymn of faith,” the work of Augustus 
Montague Toplady, and the beautiful 
“Abide With Me,” by Henry Francis 
Lyte, are but the affecting expressions of 
faith of dying men—both of whom fell 
victims to the great “white plague.” On 
the other hand, we find that our fore- 
fathers’ grand old song: 

“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 


He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm’’— 


is the work of the English writer, William 
Cowper, who sought death rather than to 
continue living with a clouded mind and 
broken heart. Disappointment seemed to 
have followed him through all his days, 
and it was while laboring under one of the 
spells of melancholia that he resolved to 
commit suicide by drowning himself. A 
friend prevented. The despondency having 
abated, the realization of what might have 
happened inspired a humble tribute to the 
all-protecting power—thus was born the 
sweet hymn of providence. 

The opening stanza of the hymn re- 
sembles to a marked degree the similarity 
of thought found in those beautiful lines 
which the poet Von Logan has given us: 
“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all.” 

Another devotional lyric voicing the 
deep throbbings of a writer’s heart is 
“My Faith Looks up to Thee, Thou Lamb 
of Calvary.” It was penned by Dr. Palmer 
when he was but twenty-two years cld 
and at a time when a constitutional malady 
seemed to question his worldly stay. In 
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later years, the doctor confessed that he 
wrote the stanzas in anticipation of his 
own end. 

“Shall we gather at the River?” is the 
question Dr. Lowry, a doctor of divinity, 
has asked us through the church hymnal. 
The famous hymn appeals to mankind 
in general as it is so closely interwoven 
with the grave questions which have faced 
man from the beginning of time—‘‘Will 
there be a hereafter? Will the dead live 
again? Shall there be a mutual recog- 
nition after death?” Shortly before his 
own death in 1899, Dr. Lowry told the 
story of the hymn’s origin. 

It was all the result of an inspiration 
in the midst of sorrow. On a summer’s 
day in 1864 while mourning the loss of 
several dear friends, who had died of an 
epidemic that was sweeping through 
Brooklyn at that time, the thought of 
“shall we meet again—shall we meet in 
the hereafter’? preyed upon the doctor’s 
mind. 

“Seating myself at the organ,” said 
Dr. Lowry, “simply to give vent to the 
pent-up emotions of-the heart, the words 
and music of the hymn began to flow out.” 

Since its publication in 1865, it has 
appeared in all the popular hymnals in 
America and has been translated in nearly 
every tongue in which the Gospel is 
preached. Thus out of grief and death 
was born a message for not only the in- 
spired one, but for the comfort and up- 
lifting of universal man. Dr. Lowry 
attained much reputation as a composer 
of religious songs. Among his notable 
compositions were ‘I Need Thee Every 
Hour,” “Where is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight?” and ‘‘The Last Call.” Simple 
as many of his offerings are, nevertheless, 
they possess genuine melody and profound 
feeling. 

Parallel to the thoughts on immortality 
and the hereafter as Dr. Lowry expressed 
them, is Lord Alfred Tennyson’s noble 
death song, “‘Crossing the Bar,” or, as some 
of us have learned it, “Sunset and evening 
star, and one clear callfor me.’”’ One ofthe 
three greatest death songs ever written, it 
comes fo us as a sublime prayer, a humble 
petition, a sacred belief of a great man. 

It was while crossing the Solvent with 
his son Hallam, late one October’s after- 
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noon, that the words came to the mind 
of the poet, who had just recovered from 
a siege of sickness. Reaching his home, 
he at once sat down and penned the lines. 
Showing the poem to his son, he declared, 
“It came in a moment.” Three years 
after the birth of the lines, Sir Alfred 
passed away; but the prayer he uttered 
on that memorable afternoon remains a 
fittire memorial, not only to the English 
poet-laureate, but to the memory of those 
who have gone before us and who helped 
to lay the foundation of our liberal faith 
and liberal education. In it is blended the 
unfaltering trust and belief of all humanity. 
The last lone man on this terrestrial sphere 
will utter no grander words when he sets 
sails to seas unknown, than those dropped 
as faith’s anchor by the silent man of the 
yester age: 

“T hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar.” 

It is safe to say that a large majority 
of church-going folk who have joined their 
voices in the singing of the beautiful sacred 
song, ‘‘O Think of the Home Over There,” 
never have given a thought to why or 
when it was composed. Rev. D. W. C. 
Huntington in a recent letter to me has 
this to say: 

“The hymn was written wholly during 
the same week in the winter of 1866. It 
was written to relieve myself during the 
most sorrowful period of my life. My wife 
had left me for the better world about 
four months before; my children were 
scattered into the families of relatives; 
my father died two months later, and I 
seemed to have lived life all through. 

“The hymn was born of my meditations, 
and written in the quiet of lonely hours 
in my study. I was at that time a home- 
made singer, and I occasionally sang those 
verses in the prayer meetings. 

“The hymn has been translated in the 
several languages, the last the dialect 
of the Seneca Indians. I suppose the hymn, 
being an expresison of solace in sorrow, 
has struck a chord common to our sorrow- 
ing and trusting humanity.” 

In presenting the writer with an auto- 
graph copy of the hymn, the reverend 
composer adds, “I herewith hand you the 
lines as they were originally written. If 
they can be a source of pleasure to anyone, 
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or of healthful inspiration to some soul 
in sorrow, I shall be grateful to him whose 
I am and whom I would acknowledge and 
honor.” 

Although not written under the mantle 
of sorrow, the hymn, “Throw Out the 
Life-Line,” has served as a life-saver for 
many pressed downward on the sea of 
anguish and sorrow, and for this reason, it 
would not be out of place to relate a few 
facts concerning the hymn and its author. 

The hymn, which was sung by Ira D. 
Sankey and popularized by his co-worker, 
Dwight L. Moody, was the work of Rev. 
Edward S. Ufford, a Baptist preacher, 
lecturer and Evangelist of Massachusetts. 
The story of how the preacher came to 
write the song is quite interesting, and he 
tells in his own words to me the following 
story: 

“Twenty-two years ago I was settled 
as pastor of a church near Boston, namely, 
Westwood. I had been to East Boston, 
to help a fellow-pastor, and he said, 
‘Throw out the life-line!’ About that time 
I was led to go out one Sunday afternoon 
in the village square and with my small 
organ sing and speak to the people. They 
seemed to be in the breakers and needed 
a life line. Thus there came to my mind 
a mental picture. On reaching the old 
parsonage, I sat down with pencil and 
paper and in fifteen minutes had the 
.verses all down as the scene in my imagi- 
nation grew into the description. 

“Then turning to the organ, I remem- 
ber how I sat down to wed a melody to it. 
Without mental effort apparently, there 
seemed to come to me the music, and thus 
the hymn was born. 

“T then sang it to my young men. They 
caught the spirit of it, and we went out 
in the adjoining towns to be life savers. 
Several of those young workers are now 
preachers, and are settled in other fields, 
the result of the song. 

“T went around the world singing it 
in 1902-3. At Honolulu, I rendered it in 
my tongue and the Hawaiians sang it 
back to me in their.dialect, for it was 
translated in their book. This was in the 
old native ‘Hawaiian church.’ I visited 
the far east, traveled twenty-five thousand 
miles and was gone one year and three 
weeks, setting out on faith and support- 
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ing myself (also family at home) and 
returning with’ one hundred dollars in 
my pocket to test the promise—‘Lo, I am 
with you always.’”’ 

As might naturally be expected, the 
clergy have contributed many songs to 
the church chorister. Aside from those 
already mentioned, we note that ‘“‘Beulah 
Land” was the work of Rev. Edgar Page 
Stites after he had read of the trials of 
the Christian in “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
‘How Vain Are All Things Here Below,” 
was the cry of bitter disappointment of 
Rev. Isaac Watts after he had wooed and 
lost the idol of his life, Miss Elizabeth 
Singer. ‘“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 
sung by Christians of every denomination, 
came from the pen of Rev. John Fawcett. 
Overcome by the display of kindness on 
the part of his parishioners as he was about 
to leave them for the city of London, 
where a much larger field awaited his work, 
his heart was so touched that he decided 
to remain in his old pulpit. The outcome 
of this act found words in the old familiar 
lines of brotherly consideration: 

“We share our mutual woes, 

Our mutual burdens bear; 

And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear. 

When we asunder part, 
It gives us inward pain; 

But we shall still be joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again.”’ 

O’er the grave of the master Mozart, 
who bequeathed his ‘‘Requiem” for our 
hallowed dead, and o’er the mounds of 
the lesser writers where lie scattered 
withered garlands and broken vases of 
the past, we of this fleeting hour pause 
to raise our chants and doxologies. To 
the living psalmists with their anthems 
to assuage our griefs, and to the unborn 
singers who must in their progress dis- 
cover some joy and happiness, love and 
affection out of the trials, troubles and 
tribulations of this world as did their 
ancestors—we poor choristers dedicate our 
humble songs, and, passing onward, believe 
with immortal Shakespeare that sorrow 
has a mission after all and that 
“The man that hath not music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 


sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 
* * * * * * * * 


Let no such man be trusted.” 
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» T WAS the afternoon 
» of a hazy August day 
that I, Jack Somers, 
bachelor, stepped into 
my touring runabout 
and started on my va- 
cation. I had no fixed 
plan, but I intended to 
y follow the pleasantest 
MW road and ride, ride, 
ride. Then when the 
R dark came on, slip into 
some quiet little coun- 
try hotel to sleep. 

But, alas, for intentions—however, I’m 
not sorry it happened. 

In the first place I nearly got arrested 
for speeding! I rode carefully to the edge 
of the city, keeping my wild feelings of 
delight under splendid control until I 
passed the last policeman and began to 
see the open country. 

But—bother take the force!—there was 
another one directly in my path! I 
swerved aside out of his way, just escaped 
a big boulder, and forged ahead. 

Slow-moving carriages and pedestrians 
were left far behind. Past houses, churches, 
factories I flew. Oh, it was great! 

I fully meant to slow down a bit as I 
approached a neat little village with a 
shady street leading through it, but a 
long stretch of level road ahead, and 
-nothing in sight was too much of a tempta- 
tion and I took the risk. 

Dimly I saw a sign as I rushed by, 
“speed limit, etc.,”’ but I could not stop 
to read what the speed limit was. A man 
ran out waving a red flag, but the level 
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stretch of road was beckoning me—I 
curved round him. His flag with the 
splintered pole fell into my lap as I rushed 
on. 

A madness had seized me, my eyes 
ached, my body was bruised and sore. 
There was only a blur and a whirr, a 
delicious sense of power, and of swift 
passing through a cool breeze, and the 
level road was behind me. 

I bowled along at an easy pace a few 
miles further, and the car almost stopped 
at the top of a long steep hill. A calm 
peaceful valley spread itself before me. 

My machine went over the brow of 
the hill, and feeling the incline, started 
down by gravity, not too fast, and at 
the foot came to a dead stop. 

The reason of this slowly percolated 
through my brain, as I was moving down 
the grade, and I turned the car aside and 
jumped out. [| had forgotten to fill the 
tank! Daylight was fading into the dull 
gray of evening and it was a lonely spot. 

Although the road had indications of 
being a much-traveled highway, there 
was not a house in sight. The outlook 
was indeed gloomy. It was not the place 
I should have chosen to spend the night. 

From the highway a grassy road 
branched into the deep woods. Thinking 
this might lead to some sort of a house 
where I could get help, I followed it a con- 
siderable distance, when I was startled by 
hearing the bark of a dog close beside me. 

In the semi-darkness under the thick 
foliage I could scarcely see, and groping 
around my hands came ir. contact with 
an iron fence. 
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“What an odd wild place for such a 
fine fence”—began my thought, but it 
stopped short, for just then I felt the 
breath of a great bull dog! Quickly 
withdrawing my hand,I spoke a few words 
to the dog. 

Now I have never yet seen the dog 
that I could not manage, and this one 
knew me at once for a master. As soon 
as he heard my voice, the great fellow 
fawned and jumped, but quietly, there 
was no more barking. 

Knowing now, that there must be a 
house inside, I climbed over the high fence, 
and found myself on a smooth lawn with 
two fine dogs jumping ecstatically around 
me. 

It was not so dark here as it was in the 
thick woods, and I could easily discern 
the figure of a man coming toward me. 

He was completely dumbfounded when 
he saw me inside the fence with the fierce 
dogs jumping up and licking my face 
showing such unmistakable friendliness. 

“Wu’’—he stood gaping—then suddenly 
bethinking himself he pulled his cap and 
said: “‘Coom in, the maister’ll be glawd 
indeed to see ye!” 

I followed him through a winding path 
into an open space. There was the house! 

My guide must have given some sort 
of a signal, for suddenly six men appeared 
lined up on either side of a broad path, 
and as suddenly, the hall door opened 
and a brilliant light shone out. 

An old, old man stepped out on the 
porch of this very surprising house. The 
whole front was illuminated with little 
electric stars. It looked like white marble 
much carved and ornamented, but was 
flimsy and unsubstantial-looking too. The 
whole effect was magical and bewildering! 

Before I realized what was occurring 
I was welcomed cordially by the old 
gentleman, and escorted into a very large 
stone hall. It was like a brilliantly lighted 
and sumptuously furnished cave. At 
intervals, on both sides, there were portieres 
of crimson velvet embroidered with much 
gold, which I found out afterward covered 
entrances into other rooms as luxuriously 
and gorgeously furnished as the hall. 

They seemed to have been expecting 
me, for everything was ready. A re- 
freshing drink was brought me, and then 
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I was led into one of the side chambers, 
where a man was appointed to wait upon 
me. He had a perfumed bath prepared, 
and fresh garments laid out on a rock- 
hewn couch. 

To say that I was filled with wonder 
gives little idea of my feelings. There 
was nothing for me to do but submit to 
being bathed and dressed, rested and fed. 
To be thus waited on without any effort 
on my part was an entirely new experience, 
and in my tired state very agreeable. 
I called for a cigar. 

My man, whose name, he told me, was 
Henry, and who, by the way, appeared 
decidedly intelligent, brought me a ‘“‘Favor- 
ita.” As he handed me the tray with 
matches, he said: ‘‘The dinner is served, 
sir.” 

I jumped up at once, for I was ravenous. 
He led the way back into the entrance 
hall. At the far side a table was set for 
nine people. My old host was standing 
at his place at the head of the table, and 
he motioned me to sit at the foot. 

As I went to take my place, I saw the six 
guardsmen standing in two lines before 
one of the curtained recesses. 

The portieres were parted, held back 
by invisible hands, and the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw stepped through the 
opening, walked past the guard with a 
graceful dignity, and seated herself at 
the right of my host. The six men fell 
into couples behind her and stood at their 
places till she was seated. 

There were no introductions. Im- 
mediately soft-footed waiters brought in 
hot soup in gold plates. The white marble 
table was set with gold and silver which 
sparkled in the bright electric light. 
There was no conversation. The meal 
progressed in silence. 

I could not keep my eyes off the only 
lady present. Her face looked sad and 
patient. There was a faint color in her 
round cheeks and her light hair was full 
of shades and tints of gold. Her beauty 
would have attracted attention. anywhere, 
but in these strange and uncongenial 
surroundings, she looked so delicate and 
out of place, that in spite of the good viands 
which the well-trained waiters placed 
before me, I could not keep my mind on 
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the dinner, but fell to wondering and 
speculating on how she came to be a 
member of this strange company. 

I noticed the keen glance of my host 
upon me, when I looked at his companion, 
and I tried to appear indifferent to her 
presence. 

As the meal progressed, and I became 
accustomed to my surroundings I noticed 
a motto in curious old English characters 
that appeared in some of the stone work, 
and was repeated around the edges of the 
gold plates. After studying on it some 
time, I made out these lines: 

Whom the dogs obey, 

He shall have sway. 
Just as I had deciphered it I looked up, 
and found my host’s sharp eyes were 
looking right through me. 

I felt uncomfortable and wished I 
could get out of the light and glare and 
have a chance to think. He gave a queer 
laugh and made a sign to his lady guest. 
She answered in the deaf and dumb lan- 
guage. Oh, ho! I thought, a deaf mute! 

As she rose from the table, the rest 
following her example, I thought she 
shot a glance of appeal at me. It was so 
quickly done and so quickly over that I 
was not sure it really happened. Could 
she be shamming? 

Some time after her ceremonious exit, 
my man came to me, as I lolled on one of 
the divans, smoking in great content, 
and said his master wished to see me in his 
study. 

I was sorry to be disturbed, for I was 
dreaming wild dreams of rescuing a beauti- 
ful princess from a fearful ogre, but I 
felt that I must obey, so I rose slowly 
and started to follow. To my surprise, 
the man went before me and knelt in true 
knightly fashion, doffing his hat, at the 
same moment he whispered very softly, 
“Tf you need help come to me.” I put 
this in the same brain pocket with the 
appealing glance, and tried to feel brave 
and bold as we entered the study. 

What a place! It looked like a hermit’s 
cell. Bare rocky walls dimly lighted with 
one candle, a stone chair and a ledge of 
rock which served as desk and table. 

My host rose as I entered, and seating 
himself on the ledge, motioned me to take 
the chair. 
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“You deciphered the legend,” he began. 
“Legend?” said I inquiringly. Then I 


thought of the queer motto. ‘Oh! you 
mean: 
Whom the dogs obey 
He shall have sway.” 
“That’s it,” he nodded. ‘You must 


be the one. We'll crown him tomorrow. 
Bring in the child.” 

Henry went out and in a few minutes 
the curtain was drawn back and a white- 
capped man nurse came in, bearing in 
his arms an infant in a long fine white 
robe, and following them was the lady 
of the supper table. 

I caught my breath! I thought she 
must have flown down from heaven, 
she looked so ethereal and angelic. She 
had changed her blue velvet dinner gown, 
for one of soft, white silky stuff, which 
had a little gold trimming around the low 
neck and sleeves. 

“These will be yours tomorrow,’ my 
old host said gravely, turning to me: 
“my wife and child.” 

I could scarcely restrain a wild impulse 
to laugh outright, the whole situation 
seemed so utterly ridiculous. However, 
by a great effort I managed to keep a sober 
face. 

He was so serious in his proposal, and 
the wife and child were so tangible, I felt 
that I must meet it seriously, too. 

“But, a man may not give away his 
wife and child,” I answered him. ‘‘Besides 
I must get some gasoline for my automobile 
and get away from here.” 

“Ah! but you may not go away from 
here’’ said my host, fixing me with one of 
his piercing glances. 

“Did not you read the legend? Did 
not the dogs obey you? She too has power 
over the dogs. That settles everything.” 

I turned to look at my prospective wife. 
I was sure she gave me, in answer to my 
startled glance, an amused look. ‘‘Was 
she faking?” again I asked myself. 

We were all waved wearily aside. Henry 
appeared, and I followed him to my bed 
chamber. 

I thought he gave something to the 
lady as she passed through the narrow 
passage on her way out. 

I went to my room, but I had no in- 
tention of retiring for the night, nor of 
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sleeping at all. I had had quite enough 
of this savage luxury, and I meant to 
get away as soon as possible. 

But was it possible? I could see that 
the place was strongly guarded. Every- 
thing was securely locked and bolted and 
there were men stationed around outside. 

The dogs, of course, I could manage. 
While I smoked and planned, a servant 
entered bearing a silver tray with a glass 
and wine. I motioned him to set it down, 
and paid no more attention to it or him, 
as I did not wish to be interrupted. 

Again I fell into a reverie, but was re- 
called by a slight rustle. The man still 
stood-by the table regarding me fixedly, 
evidently trying to get my attention. 

“Do not drink it,” he motioned with 
his lips. I gave him a comprehending 
look and he went out. 

‘Another friend,” I thought. 

By that time I had finished my cigar 
and I jumped up and began putting on 
my old clothes, which were still strewn 
over the rude couch. Hearing my move- 
ments, Henry appeared to help me dress. 
A furtive smile of approval passed over 
his face, as he smoothed my coat. 

‘What is the nearest place where I can 
get some gasoline?” I asked him softly. 

“Three miles,” he answered cautiously. 

“Well, I’m going. If there’s any ob- 
jection, I'll fight,” and I squared myself, 
ready to use my fists. 

To my surprise he did not attempt 
to stop me. He merely gave me a warn- 
ing glance, and went before me, opened 
the door, and led me out on the lawn. 

“The king desires to walk forth!’ he 
explained to the guards who were pacing 
back and forth. 

They saluted and we sauntered on slowly. 
After what seemed an endless time we 
reached the gate, just after the guard had 
passed. 

I spoke softly to the dogs, said thank 
you and good-bye to Henry, and vaulted 
over the fence. 

He threw himself after me. ‘‘Take me 
with you,” he whispered, “for I’ll never 
see tomorrow if I go back alone.” 

We went on till we reached the road. 
I peered into the shadows, for my car. 
There was no car in sight! A portable 
house loomed up, making a black spot 
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in the gray. I was sure it was not there 
early in the evening. 

“Somebody’s taken it,” I gasped in 
sudden : despair. 

Henry went to the door of the portable 
and opened it with a key, and there safe 
inside was my beauty. Oh, how I loved 
it. But of what use without gasoline! 

“We'll have to hoof it,” I cried im- 
patiently. ‘Come on!” 

I turned to go, but stopped in wonder 
and joy, for there just showing over the 
top of the long hill, were two big lights. 
A touring car! What luck! I grabbed 
my linen duster and ran into the middle 
of the road, waving it frantically. 

Would they see it! Oh! if I only hada 
light! 

Someone was waving a lantern at the 
cross road! It was Henry! They’ve 
stopped! They’re coming! 

“This way, hooray! Oh, quick—” 

A few words of explanatton and my car 
was made fast to the touring car. We 
just had the rope fast when I saw the 
gleam of many lanterns coming through 
the woods in front of us. They were try- 
ing to head us off! 

“Cut it quick!’ I shouted, springing 
in and seizing the wheel. Henry fol- 
lowed, the chauffeur jerked his handle into 
place. The great car gave a jump forward, 
pulled the rope taut and stopped—What 
was it! 

“Loose the brake!’ 

I lifted my foot—my machine yielded, 
and we were off to the tune of many pistol 
shots. 

I found myself with every muscle tense 
and strained. Unconsciously I had pressed 
hard upon the brake and nearly lost us 
the game. 

We did not stop at three miles nor at 
five, but when after two hours of swift 
riding we reached B—— my rescuer drew 
us up before an all night garage, and leav- 
ing us proceeded on his way. 

Henry routed out the sleepy attendant 
and we filled up, lighted the lamps, 
tightened up a bolt or two, and were 
ready to start again. 

It was still quite dark and I had not 
observed the still white form crouched 
on the rumble under the carriage top. 

“Which way?” I said to Henry. I fol- 
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lowed the direction of his eyes and then 
I saw her. 

She was lying back, her face pale and 
drawn with fear and weariness. 

As I approached she opened her eyes 
and sat up. It did not seem strange to 
see her there. It seemed now as if I knew 
it all along. I was rescuing my princess. 

I held out my hands to assist her to 
alight, but she fell into my arms, limp and 
lifeless. 

Placing her carefully on the front seat, 
and motioning Henry to take the rumble, 
I took my seat in front, and with my left 
arm supporting “my wife,” I managed 
the machine with my right hand. 

We must get away before the town was 
astir. The keeper of the garage was not 
observant, but someone else might be 
looking, and we might be traced. 

“Can you brace up a bit, comrade?” 
said I cheerfully. 

“T’ll try—yes, I can—I will. Oh, thank 
you—thank you,” she whispered brokenly, 
gripping the arms of the seat, and sitting 
up straight and firm. So we rode away. 

We must have traveled in a circle, for 
in less than three hours I saw the same 
beautiful valley spread out at the foot of 
the long hill. We were in front of an im- 
posing residence, which had escaped my 
notice in my mad ride of the night before. 
My companion pulled my sleeve. 

“‘Stop here,” she whispered wearily, 
“while I think.” 

But no sooner had we come to a stop 
than my rescuer of the touring car ap- 
peared in sight, coming around the corner 
of the house. 

He did not recognize me at first, but 
fixing his eyes upon my seat-mate, he 
stared at her till my blood boiled. Slowly 
and wonderingly he ejaculated one word: 
“Madeline!” 

She brushed her hand across her fore- 
head in a dazed way, as if to clear her 
brain, then she shook her head sadly. 

“Come in,” said the man. “It’s my 
sister. My name’s Hunter.” 

He carried Madeline into the cool parlor 
and laid her on the couch, where she sank 
into a stupor. 

It was many weeks before the poor girl 
was able to tell her story. The wise doctor 
said she must have had a terriblefshock 
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and her nerves were shattered, but rest 
and good, kind care would bring her out 
all right again. We got the tale from 
Henry. 

I told Mr. Hunter my story. He 
clenched his fists. 

“Kidnapped! seduced! 
choke him!’ he said. 

My man Henry had been a firm friend 
and helper of Colonel Joyce, the old white- 
haired host, until Madeline was adopted 
into the gang, against her will. 

She stopped at the iron gate to speak 
to the dogs, and her voice quieted them. 
By that token she wasinvitedin. Curiosity 
impelled her to accept. How she would 
boast to her friends that she had seen 
the inside of Colonel Joyce’s Folly! 

Once inside the gate, however, she was 
never allowed to get out again. She was 
drugged and hypnotized in punishment 
for her frequent attempts to scale the 
high fence that surrounded the Colonel’s 
domain. 

Finding tears and prayers useless, she 
gave up in despair, fearing the loss of her 
reason under the severe strain. The 
Colonel was generally kind to her, but 
like adamant to her appeals for liberty. 

From the effect of one of the drugs she 
was really deaf for a while and she found 
it convenient to assume the role of a deaf 
mute with a partially obscured intellect. 

The knowledge coming to her gradually 
that she had a friend in Henry, she took 
fresh courage and with much difficulty, 
for she was always under close surveillance, 
they evolved a plan of escape. Singularly 
enough, the very night of my arrival was 
the night selected for the attempt. 

The servant who brought me the wine, 
warning me not to drink it, drugged the 
Colonel’s wine, and helped Madeline to 
get away while he was on duty at the 
gate. What price he paid for his goodness 
to Madeline, we never learned. 

The note that Henry put into Madeline’s 
hands, as he passed her in the narrow en- 
trance, said: ‘ten o’clock portable house.” 

She chewed the paper and swallowed it. 

The portable house was hastily put 
together at Colonel Joyce’s order to 
protect my machine, and Madeline’s 
quick wit made her think to get in the 
car, under the cover and wait. 


I’d like to 
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One can easily imagine the terrible 
strain she.was under during the suspense 
of waiting, and the agony of that hard 
ride. Small wonder that she fainted. 

A few days after Madeline and I arrived 
at his house, Mr. Hunter took a gun, 
and he and I walked down the road and 
followed the wood path to the iron gate. 
There were no dogs about. We walked 
unmolested to where I supposed the house 
to be, but we could not find it. 

The rocky hill was there, and some holes 
in the rock that might have been the 
caves, but the marble front was gone. 
All the furnishings, the gold, the silver, 
people, everything gone! 

Mr. Hunter looked at me queerly as 
if he thought I might be hiding some of 
my own sins behind Colonel Joyce’s 
hoary heaa. 

I did not fear him. 
Madeline can speak.” 

He looked into my face again, and he 
knew I spoke the truth. 

It was well for the old Colonel that he 
was out of Mr. Hunter’s reach. The 
brother’s indignation became a hot rage 
as he thought of his sister’s wrongs. 

Madeline, a bright, beautiful girl, had 
gone for a drive. She left the carriage 
in the road with the groom and went into 
the woods to find a rare orchid that was 
known to grow there, and she never came 
back. 

They searched everywhere. They knew 
of the queer old Englishman who had 
built a house in the woods called Colonel 
Joyce’s Folly. He was counted a dis- 
agreeable misanthrope, who would have 
nothing to do with his neighbors. They 
made inquiries of the keeper at the gate. 

He said: “Yes, he had seen the girl 
going over toward the pond.” 

Following his direction, which led away 
from Madeline, they found the orchids 
blooming by the pond, and in the sombre 
gloom they found her hat lying on the 
ground. 

It was rumored that there was a piece 
of soft treacherous bog near this pond. 
The men in their vain search stepped 
dangerously near it, and failing utterly 
to find any other trace of her, they were 
forced to accept the sad conclusion that 
she had perished in the bog. 


I said: ‘Wait till 
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When Madeline recovered sufficiently 
she asked about the child. I had com- 
pletely forgotten that there was a child. 

We told her that the house and every- 
thing pertaining to it had disappeared. 
She insisted on going back herself to see if 
this were true. 

With her brother and me and Henry 
she thought there could be nothing to 
fear. We argued in vain. Go she would, 
and we thought best to humor her whim. 
I did not want her to go. I had a 
premonition of trouble when we started 
. ae 

We burst open the iron gate this time. 
We followed the winding path, and we 
came in sight of the rocky hill. Here must 
have been the front of the house, here the 
piazza—that must have been the entrance 
hall—suddenly as before the old, white- 
haired man stepped out. 

With a glad cry he started toward 
Madeline. She screamed and ran to me. 
I clasped her in my arms. 

“One more step, and I fire,”’ cried Mr. 
Hunter fiercely, covering the old man with 
his pistol. But there was no need. He 
had stepped on a live wire! A curious 
spasm swept over his face and he sank 
in a heap on the ground, his body writhing 
and twisting. 

Just then a shot rang out from behind, 
grazing Henry’s shoulder and passing 
over the Colonel’s prostrate body. 

Henry started back after his assailant, 
but Mr. Hunter turned him forcibly about, 
whispering hoarsely: ‘‘Stay here, we need 
you.” 

I looked at the ghastly contorted features 
of my one-time host. He was dead, caught 
in the trap he had set for his enemies. 
His wig had fallen off and the villainous 
features of a man about forty years old 
were disclosed. 

We drew Madeline, trembling and 
shivering, away, thankful enough, when 
we reached the hill top, and were safe 
in the house. 

Madeline had a relapse, and we passed 
through another season of anxious wait- 
ing, but her strong courage pulled her 
through once again. 

Colonel Joyce, which was only one of 
his many names, was a notorious burglar 
who had been vainly sought for many 
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years, and only Death captured him at 
last. 

A large price had been put on his body 
dead or alive. One of the members of 
his own gang delivered the body to the 
police and claimed the reward. 

Some of the stolen goods were recovered 
from the inner recesses of the rocks, but 
most of them had been carried away. 

There was found a very long secret 
passage through the mountains which 
Colonel Joyce and his men used. 

The ornamented front, which looked 
like a house, was made of a kind of plaster 
board and was only a blind. No one who 
came by that entrance was allowed to 
leave, hence the fierce dogs and the strong 
guard. Thus the robber preserved his se- 
cret. His boldness was his greatest safety. 
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The wretched man over-reached the 
mark when he stole the baby from the 
careless nurse-maid in the park adjoining 
one of the pleasure resorts. The child 
was found in the same place ten days later, 
and returned unharmed to its parent. 

This was all in the newspapers some time 
after our last visit to that most unpleasant 
spot. 

Madeline is really my wife now. Our 
good machine brought us thousands of 
miles away from the neighborhood of 
these horrible experiences, and here in 
this little Western town we have set up 
our modest establishment. 

As for Henry, whatever he may have 
been prior to our first meeting, he is now 
our honored friend and an ever welcome 
guest. 


MOTHERS 


ee are the queerest things 
’Member when John went away, 
All but mother cried and cried 
When they said good-bye that day. 
She just talked, and seemed to be 
Not the slightest bit upset— 
Was the only one who smiled 
Others’ eyes were streaming wet! 


But when John come back again 
On a furlough, safe and sound, 
With a medal for his deeds, 
And without a single wound, 
While the rest of us hurrahed, 
Laughed and joked and danced about, 
Mother kissed him, then she cried— 
Cried and cried like all git out! 


—Edwin L. Sabin, in the book “Heart Throbs.” 
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LUMBER_TRUST 
FACT on FICTION? 


by W: CC: Jenkins 


SERIES of events 
and conditions during 
the past ten years has 
created a very general 
impression that the 
lumber industry of 
this country is domi- 
nated by combina- 
tions or trusts that 
control product and 
prices, and that every citizen in his utili- 
zation of any forest product must bow 
to the dictates of these combinations 
through his entire journey from the cradle 
to the coffin. Furthermore, it is asserted 
that this trust or combination is not only 
a robber of the people, but a despoiler of 
a great natural resource and therefore re- 
sponsible for the various evils that follow 
the denudation of our mountain slopes and 
the forests that guard the head waters 
of our navigable streams. 

It is true that to those who have not 
given the matter a careful study appear- 
ances may justify suspicion, and when the 
interests of the people are affected, sus- 
picion is just grounds for inquiry. For 
every widespread public opinion there 
is usually some foundation, real or ap- 
parent, and it is perhaps not strange that 
the entire lumber fraternity of this country 
finds itself today an object of much 
hostile criticism. 

But history teaches that in numberless 
instances vast majorities have been mis- 








taken; that the whole people have been ~ 


moved as in a crusade by an apparition in 
the sky whose origin they could not under- 
stand;/that nations have been blotted 


from the maps as a consequence of mis- 
taken beliefs; and hence, it might be pos- 
sible that, after all, there is no lumber 
trust or any combination that dominates 
the product and prices. 

There are apparent reasons why the 
idea of a lumber trust has prevailed. 
Not many years ago clear white pine could 
be bought at a lower price than is charged 
today for No. 3 common—a board knotty 
and full of imperfections. We have seen 
walnut and cherry disappear and ma- 
hogany imported to take its place; white 
pine substituted by hemlock, yellow pine 
and fir; whole states changed from forested 
conditions to great expanses of fertile 
farms, and, unfortunately, we have seen 
other states changed from magnificent 
forests to desolate stump lands. We have 
seen lumber advance in price thirty-five 
per cent during the last ten years and at 
the same time we look around and see many 
wealthy lumbermen, and, putting the 
factors together, we conclude the lumber- 
man is a robber and a member of a gi- 
gantic trust. 

This view of the situation, however, 
is a distorted one: the factors are not 
placed in their proper relation. The 
settler who cleared his land, burning 
valuable timber so that he might provide 
food for his family, was not a despoiler— 
he did the wise, necessary and economic 
thing. The gaping, caved-in hollow ground 
that marks the place where a coal mine 
was once a hive of industry means utiliza- 
tion, not waste; the deserted farm with 
its wornout soil does not necessarily mean 
devastation; it may mean that the farmer 
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did absolutely the best he could under 
competitive conditions with richer lands 
elsewhere. 

It is true that in all lines of industry there 
are short-sighted, ignorant and careless 
workers; on the other hand may be found 
the far-sighted, wise and careful men. This 
is the reason why some lumbermen have 
grown rich while others have been con- 
spicuous figures in bankruptcy courts. 

The lumber industry has performed a 
necessary work and on the whole has done 
it as well as could be expected under the 
existing individual and collective con- 
ditions. In every industry intelligence, 
energy and industry are principal factors. 
The rich lumbermen of today are those 
who would have become rich in almost 
any line of endeavor. 

There was a time when the vast resources 
of standing timber were so abundant that 
they were considered of little value. A 
few, however, studied the requirements 
of the future and risked fortunes in ac- 
quiring vast tracts of timber lands that had 
no immediate value. Such speculative 
investments were distinct and different 
from all others. The miner invests in a 
commodity wanted tomorrow; the manu- 
facturer deals with a current necessity, 
but the timber owner puts his money into 
a property subjected to the hazards of 
fire and decay and which might not be 
required for market purposes in many 
years. He took long chances and is en- 
titled to the profits resulting from such an 
uncertain investment. 

There is another reason why the idea 
of a lumber trust has gained popular 
credence, and that is the fact that at some 
times lumber prices in the markets will 
be substantially uniform over large sec- 
tions of the country. The prices of stand- 
ing timber are not subject to fluctuations. 
They relate to a supply which is steadily 
decreasing, the value of which is not 
based upon present demand but upon the 
probable demand for the next hundred 
years. Therefore, while standing timber, 
or what the lumbermen call stumpage, 
advances steadily, it never declines. The 


product of the forest, however, is subject” 


to current demand, influenced by mo- 
mentary conditions. The supply of lum- 
ber can be no greater than can be produced 
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by the capacity of the saw mills. After a 
period of lumber depression the saw mill 
capacity may be at low ebb. Then may 
come a period of business activity when the 
demand is more than the capacity of the 
mills, and the prices advance. 

There have been occasions when the 
demand for lumber exceeded the supply 
and continued to do so for several years 
until a panic period was reached or the 
capacity of the saw mills was brought up 
to the demand. During such periods 
every lumber producer and dealer would 
demand the highest price; yet there has 
never been a time when the inquisitive 
buyer could not find considerable variation 
in prices in every grade of lumber. 

A period of general advance in lumber 
prices, as well as in other commodities, 
occurred from 1901 to 1907. The ad- 
vances were startling and it was not 
surprising that these increased prices led 
to a special agitation about combinations 
and trusts. 

There may have been isolated cases of 
combinations or price agreements, but the 
lumber industry, as a whole, is so wide- 
spread and made up of so many factors 
as to make any effective combination im- 
possible. In 1900 there were 32,000 saw 
mills in the United States; in 1910 there 
were 48,000 mills. It would be an utter 
impossibility to organize these various 
companies into a successful combination, 
but in view of the general impression that 
some sort of a trust really existed, it is per- 
haps not strange that this sentiment 
finally culminated in the adoption of reso- 
lutions in both houses of Congress in 1906, 
directing an inquiry and an investigation. 
Both resolutions call, in substance, for 
information on the causes of the high price 
of lumber, and whether or not these high 
prices have resulted from any contract, 
agreement or combination in restraint 
of commerce. 

Whatever methods of investigation have 
been pursued are not generally known. 
but it is plain that for a seemingly un- 
necessary period the report has been buried 
in a profound and an uninterrupted silence, 
and when the spell is broken the inquiry 
as to trusts remains still unanswered, so 
far as the departments at Washington are 
concerned. 
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The Bureau of Corporations, which has 
had the matter in hand, has completed a 
study of the standing timber in the United 
States. It gives first place to this inquiry 
on the theory that the advance in price 
rested chiefly on the supply of available 
standing timber, and this one cause for 
higher prices is all that has been given out 
in answer to the resolutions. 

Naturally the lumbermen of this country 
are highly indignant, because, having been 
indicted, so to speak, a verdict should be 
so long delayed; and it would seem that the 
people of the United States have a right to 
complain when they realize that after 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
spent in this investigation, they are not 
informed whether or not there is a lumber 
trust. 

Considerable of the report which has 
been published gives information which 
was generally known. It has been no 
secret that a few individuals and .corpora- 
tions hold large tracts of standing timber, 
and while the specific data given out may 
be of academic and economic value in 
the future, what the people want to know 
is: are their suspicions of a lumber trust 
well founded, and if so, what does the 
government propose to do about it? Up 
to the present time we have no answer 
and no definite promise when an answer 
will be forthcoming. To this alleged 
charge made without proof, and perhaps 
no proof to be expected, the people are 
furnished nothing but a tiresome silence. 

The Commissioner of Corporations apolo- 
getically states that “No answer to the 
request of the resolution as to the course of 
_ prices or the existence of combination and 
its effect on the lumber business and the 
public could safely be made without first 
determining approximately: (1) The 
amount of the supply of standing timbers. 
(2) The degree of concentration in the 
ownership thereof. These facts are basic.” 

In the midst of a perplexing and shifting 
controversy this can hardly be considered 
solid ground; for could not a conspiracy 
of trust exist independent of the large 
timber holdings of this country? What 
relation have these large holdings to the sale 
of the product of 48,000 saw mills, the raw 
material for which is being secured from 
many sources? Independent of these 
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large holdings any number of these 48,000 
saw-mill owners could get together and 
conspire to control trade and prices in 
violation of the law. These saw mills at 
the present time are not dependent to 
any great extent upon the holdings of the 
few. Whatever may happen in the future 
is another matter; this inquiry deals with 
today, not tomorrow, and a matter that 
affects a future generation is not the hinge 
on which the investigation turns. The 
question is: 

Is there a lumber trust? 

It may be well to take up the timber 
ownership part of this report. A grati- 
fying feature to Americans is that standing 
timber of the country seems to be increas- 
ing. Fifteen years ago or less estimates of 
standing timber ranged from 1,000 billion 
to 1,200 billion feet. Later these esti- 
mates were advanced. In 1905 the ac- 
cepted estimate was about 2,000 billion 
feet. A year or two later it was raised 
to 2,500 billion feet and now, according 
to this report, the people may count on a 
timber supply of 2,800 billion feet. This 
is due to counting species not formerly re- 
garded and to a closer estimate of the 
amount of lumber that can be gotten from 
an acre of land of the different kinds of 
timber. 

It is a matter of at least sentimental 
regret that it should be found that so con- 
siderable a part of the timber is, according 
to the Bureau of Corporations, owned by 
a comparatively few individuals. In the 
first place it should be stated that the re- 
port deals with about eighty per cent of 
the privately owned timber of the United 
States. Roughly speaking the Appa- 
lachian region, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England, Tennessee and Kentucky 
were omitted from the investigation and 
were merely estimated. A table on page 
twenty-one of the summary shows that the 
amount of timber investigated was 1,747 
billion feet, which is sixty-three per cent 
of the 2,800 billion feet estimated as the 


total. The report goes on to show that of 
this private timber investigated, 1,802 
holders, corporate or individual, own 


1,208.8 billion feet, which is about forty- 
three per cent of the total. This is a 
rather startling statement, and yet when 
it is compared with the much closer con- 
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trol of iron ore, coal, copper, etc., it is not 
so startling after all. It sounds differently 
if put in another way: “Only forty-three 
per cent of the timber in the United States 
is owned by as many as 1,800 concerns.” 

Evidently many individual holdings are 
larger than we would like to see in a de- 
mocracy, but it is due to far-sightedness 
of the individual and the short-sightedness 
of the people at large, represented in the 
National Government; for this timber was 
offered to the people under such conditions 
that the men of far sight and resources 
could with the strictest regard of legal 
rights get possession of it. 

The most apparently startling figures in 
the report are that three distinct groups 
of corporations own 237.5 billion feet. 
These three groups are: first, the Southern 
Pacific Company and its associated and 
affiliated companies; second, the several 
companies associated with the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company; and third, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. Yet 
while small holdings and little individual 
tracts are being constantly combined 
into larger holdings, the very small hold- 
ings, such as those already named, are in 
process of disintegration. For example: 
if fifteen years ago this investigation had 
been made it would have found that the 
holdings of these three groups together 
with many billions of feet now in other 
hands would have been in the possession 
of two groups—the Southern Pacific and 
Northern Pacific. 

Something may be learned from the re- 
port on standing timber, or some suggestion 
be gleaned from it, and further than that 
the primary. conditions governing the 
lumber business and the market factor 
must be depended upon. A good deal may 
be learned from lumber associations. 

The lumber industry is, in a certain 
sense, a highly organized one; almost 
every lumberman is or may be a member 
of some association, whether he be a 
logger, saw-mill man, wholesaler, or re- 
tailer; and the producers are organized by 
sections or by woods. For example, there 
are: The Spruce Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation; the Empire State Forest Products 
Association; the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation: the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association; the Northern Pine Manu- 
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facturers’ Association; the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States; the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association; the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and a number of others, including within 
their scope practically every section of the 
country and certainly all woods that are 
grown in the United States. Yet out of 
the 48,000 saw mills of the country not 
more than 2,000 are members of these 
associations, so that so far as organization 
goes it falls far short of any possible con- 
trol of this industry, for it is roughly 
estimated by those in the trade that fully 
10,000 of the saw mills are factors in the 
general market; that is, they do not con- 
fine themselves to custom or purely local 
trade, but ship their product to distant 
markets and sections; and, be it remem- 
bered, every one of the 48,000 saw mills 
has an influence in the general market, for 
if the product of the little country mill 
which runs perhaps every other day 
during the summer season were eliminated 
a substitute would have to be brought 
in from the outside to supply the demand 
which it now supplies. 

On the face of it a lumber trust, so far 
as the saw mills are concerned, is an ab- 
surdity, but it may be asked if the 2,000 
mills that are within the organizations 
may not be sufficiently strong to control 
all the rest. Undoubtedly they could 
have an influence if they cared to exert 
it, but their total production is not more 
than one-fourth of the product of the 
country. Many of the organizations which 
embrace these mills are strongly competi- 
tive and even antagonistic. The ‘war 
of the woods” has been discussed in the 
magazines and other periodicals—how 
white pine and yellow pine fought for 
supremacy in Kansas; how today the 
spruce and hemlock vie for the markets; 
how yellow pine and fir battle for the 
intermediate territory where their freight 
rates equalize. 

Fir is the product of Oregon and Wash- 
ington and the wood of second greatest 
supply and of most rapid development. 
Yellow pine is the wood of first supply 
and holds the field from its southern 
territory all through the north and well 
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toward the northwest. The line separat- 
ing them passes roughly from Chicago to 
Omaha and thence to Denver. If the 
southern roads reaching this disputed 
territory advance their rates, the fir men 
rejoice. If the transcontinental roads 
advance their rates, the fir men mourn 
and the yellow pine producers push their 
product further toward the northwest. 
This warfare is reflected in prices. 

The years of prosperity which culminated 
in 1907 led to an enormous increase in the 
capacity of the saw mills of the United 
States until today it is in excess of any 
probable demand. We see section com- 
peting with section, wood with wood and 
every trade weapon used to give advantage 
for one or the other. 

So far as the outsider can learn, the 
organizations which represent these fac- 
tions make small if any attempt to con- 
trol prices. They deal not so much with 
prices as in qualities and conquest of terri- 
tory, in railroad freight rates and such 
things. To greater or less extent they 
compile prices and send out information 
as to what are the going figures. Some 
associations make weekly reports, showing 
that prices in such a market or from such 
a section have advanced on an average of 
about seventeen cents, or have declined 
fifteen cents; or that flooring is moving 
more readily; or that the demand for No. 1 
common boards has decreased with a 
corresponding depression in price. These 
price reports are fairly informative to 
those who have the opportunity to see 
them. They are'strictly trade documents, 
and they indicate not price peace, but 
warfare. 

Right here comes a curious fact in the 
lumber business—that the very substan- 
tiality and certain profit of timber invest- 
ments have made a large section of the 
lumber industry land and timber poor. 
Knowing the certainty of price advances in 
standing timber, many of the lumbermen 
have bought heavily, straining their 
credit to the utmost to secure title to 
timber, with the result that they must 
manufacture regardless of market de- 
mands and they sacrifice values almost 
without thought in the endeavor to save 
as much as possible of the principal. The 
men so financially situated that they could 
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buy outright and simply hold and have 
money enough to pay the taxes, interest 
and fire protection charges, are holding 
their timber.” But such are comparatively 
few, and thousands of mills are under a 
heavy debt pressure, with the result that 
the lumber business for the last three 
years, and almost four years, has been at 
the mercy of those who must sell, and con- 
sequently the manufacture of lumber has 
shown no profit. Bankruptcies have been 
numerous, and it is only by enforced re- 
striction of the product that any have been 
saved from loss. 

The man who looks at the lumber 
market from the standpoint of the buyer 
of little lots of lumber in a country town 
may not at first appreciate this situation. 
His lurnber dealer is like the grocery man. 
He buys as cheaply as he can and sells for 
the best he can, and the price at which he 
must sell is comparatively high because 
in proportion to the amount of business 
he does his expenses are high. He buys 
his lumber oftentimes from a saw milli a 
thousand or two thousand miles away and 
has to pay the transportation charges, 
which may range from $5 to $20 a thou- 
sand feet, according to distance and 
weight of material. He has to put the car- 
load of lumber in his yard, pile it up, 
watch it, insure it, protect it from the 
weather and then peddle it out in wagon 
lots, or less. He and his family must live; 
he must play his part in the community; 
he must pay his taxes and his church con- 
tributions and lodge dues; he must edu- 
cate his children and all from the profits 
he can make on his little retail lumber 
business. Then after he has sold it to the 
village carpenter or farm builder perhaps 
he must wait until the next crop is sold for 
his pay. If under such circumstances he 
talks the matter over with his lone com- 
petitor at the other end of town, or over 
in the next village and they come to a 
mutual understanding that they have got 
to get about a certain price for their lumber 
in order to live, who shall blame them? 
Certainly not the grocery man or the 
market man, or the little drug store keeper, 
or even the general store owner, who are 
operating under the same conditions. 

Considering all these things, the price 
of lumber to the consumer is not ordinarily 
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large, as is shown by the fact that the 
general retail lumber dealer seldom gets 
rich. There are exceptions, of course, as 
there are in every line of business. The 
natural money-makers are pretty certain 
to make money in any line of industry. 
They may establish yards in adjoining 
towns, may spread from village to village 
along a system of railroads until they have 
what is called a line of yards and so with 
a cumulative purchasing power may be 
able to buy a little cheaper and handle 
their commodity more economically. Then, 
possibly, they may buy a little timber and 
realize a profit. But, after all, the outlook 
from a country town in Ohio and Nebraska 
is rather narrow from which to form a just 
conclusion as to the existence of a lumber 
trust. 

The summary of the Commissioner of 
Corporations about standing timber gives 
some interesting sidelights on the condi- 
tion in the lumber-producing industry. 
It says that ‘“‘conditions are such that the 
output of the most efficient plant is small 
compared with the total output”; that 
“the largest saw mill in the country cuts 
less than one-half of one per cent of the 
total annual output of lumber. Four- 
fifths of the output comes from mills 
each cutting less than twenty-five million 
board feet, or about one-twentieth of one 
per cent of the annual cut.” But a quo- 
tation from pages eleven and twelve of 
this report may be interesting: 

“The conditions of the lumber industry 
do not favor such enlargement of individual 
plants as is advantageous in the refining 
of petroleum, for example, or the making 
of steel. The bulk and weight of timber 
are great in comparison with its value. 
The relative cost of transporting logs for 
considerable distances is great, except 
in the few localities where it is possible to 
float them. Moreover, a large part of the 
log is waste. There is a great saving in 
cutting up the-log close to its point of 
origin, and shipping out only the valuable 
parts. It is, therefore, impracticable to 
establish a few great central saw-mill 
plants, and bring timber long distances 
to these from the forests. A saw mill of 
small size and small investment can manu- 
facture economically and compete in the 
industry. To work most economically, 
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a mill, in many localities, should have a 
logging railroad; but a mill of very moder- 
ate size will justify such a road, and the 
economical maximum will still be rather 
closely limited by transportation costs. 
A saw mill cannot be moved without loss 
of most of its investment. Its term of 
activity must be long enough to allow it 
to pay for its cost. The larger the mill, 
the farther it is apt, within a given period, 
to have to bring its logs; and the growing 
cost of transportation will soon counter- 
balance any saving in manufacturing cost 
which might be attained by great size.” 

The conclusion drawn from these facts 
is as follows: 

“In view of these considerations, and 
especially the great number of sawmills 
and the absence of any one or any few 
plants of dominating size, it is apparent 
that the economic conditions in the manu- 
facture of lumber (as distinguished from 
the ownership of standing timber) are not 
exceptionally conducive to concentration.” 

The real facts seem to be that the gradual 
increase in prices of lumber are due to the 
gradual decrease in the supply of the raw 
material; that the conditions of business 
are such that there can be no effective 
manufacturers’ or dealers’ combination 
such as ¢an be called a trust, or that has 
any material effect upon prices. But that 
the real blame, if blame there be, rests 
upon the government itself, which means 
upon the people themselves, who have by 
the American land policy made it possible, 
and not only possible but inviting, for in- 
dividuals to acquire large areas of lands, 
whether it be timber or farming land or 
coal or mineral lands. 

The Commissioner of Corporations him- 
self says that “the situation lies before us 
now as a forcible object-lesson for the 
future management of all the natural 
resources still remaining in the hands of 
the government.” 

The timber remaining in the hands of 
the government should so remain until 
it is needed, and that it is not yet needed 
is shown by the market conditions. Tim- 
ber in private hands is being conserved 
by those who hold it in large quantities 
who will part with it only as it is needed. 

What the government would not do a 
generation ago with its own is now being 
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done by individuals, and it is done under 
the law and the holders are in position very 
logically to say: “What are you going to 
do about it?” 

When the people of the United States 
get ready to take over private property 
and sub-divide it, when the single tax 
shall become a definite policy, when 
socialism shall prevail, then perhaps there 
will be an answer; but so long as the 
rights of ownership in real property stand 
as they do today on the statute books and 
in the hearts of the American people so 
long will the holders of land, no matter in 
how large tracts, be secure in their 
possessions. 

It may be left for the student of econom- 
ics or sociology to determine whether or 
not these properties would be better ad- 
ministered for the welfare of the people 
by the government than by their present 
owners. These present owners are inter- 
ested in this property; it is of value to 
them; they wish to conserve it and to pro- 
tect it. The government is a trustee for all 
the people and a trustee is seldom as prov- 
ident and seldom shows such ability in 
management of property as the real 
owner. 

The liberties taken by many of our 
American reformers are becoming more 
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tators, though they ever be suspicious of 
capital, seldom watch with equal jealousy 
over themselves, and in their zeal for in- 
vestigation and reform, they encourage 
a dangerous spirit of discontent. They give 
occasion to the most distant suspicion, and 
in times of peace and prosperity they 
inflame the minds of the people with 
affected apprehensions. They are never 
restrained by a sense of honor from calum- 
niating the innocent or satirizing the 
thrifty, and oftentimes complain of griev- 
ances that do not exist. They would de- 
stroy the character and property of hun- 
dreds to correct one imaginary abuse or 
evil. They believe that it is better for 
1,000 innocent men to be punished than 
for one guilty man to escape. The teach- 
ings of the Saviour in his parable of the 
tares—‘‘Nay, less while ye gather up the 
tares, ye also root up the wheat’’—has no 
significance to these reformers, and in a 
sense, they are a blight upon our civili- 
zation. 

xenerally speaking, it is the most impu- 
dent kind of sorcery to attempt to blind 
us with the smoke without convincing us 
that the fire existed. I hold no brief for 
the lumbermen, yet I believe that it is 
first necessary to prove the fact before we 
make any rash, hasty or unjust con- 


insistent and dangerous each year. Agi- clusions. 


MOOSILAUK 
By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


OOSIL'AUK! mountain sagamore! thy brow 
The wide hill-splendor circles. Not a peer, 

Among New Hampshire’s lordly heights that fear 
Nor summer’s bolt nor winter’s blast, hast thou 
For grand horizons. Lo, to westward now 
Towers Whiteface over Killington; and clear, 
To north, Mount Royal cleaves the blue; while near,. 
Franconia’s, Conway’s peaks, the east endow 
With glory, round great Washington whose cone 
Of sunset shade, athwart his valleys thrown, 
Darkens and stills a hundred miles of Maine! 
To south the bright lake smiles, and rivers flow 
Through elm-fringed meadows to the ocean plain; 
Lone peak! what realms are thine, above, below! 


Copyright, 1905, by Edna Dean Proctor 
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THE. "SIGNS* OF THE. TIMES 


By W. C. JENKINS 


MONG the constantly 
changing methods of 







nothing has been 
more noticeable dur- 
ing the past few years 
than’the transforma- 
tion whichfhas taken place 
in the business centers of 
our American cities. This 
©} refers more particularly to 

the night scenes when store 
after store illuminates the street with a 
bewildering display of electric signs each 
telling its own simple story. This changed 
condition is a source of much gratification 
to the people who have occasion to be on 
the streets during the evening hours, and 
the merchants who provide the illumination 
have found such publicity a very profitable 
investment. 

Not very long ago an electric sign was 
considered a fad; today it is regarded as 
a business necessity. Life and light start 
with the same letter. Commercially the 
words are synonymous, and the same is 
true of darkness and death. The streets 
of a dark city are usually deserted at night, 
while a well-lighted thoroughfare attracts 
thousands who delight in an evening 
stroll. 

The ultimate aim of every advertiser 
is to burn his name or that of his 
wares into the minds of the people, and 
therefore one of the fundamental rules for 
successful publicity is that the advertising 
shall appeal to the eye. With this idea in 











securing publicity 


view the advertisement is so devised that 
the retinal image of the particular name or 
product is readily transferred to the brain 
either consciously .or unconsciously, and 
nothing has succeeded in accomplishing 
this result with greater force than certain 
electric signs which have recently. ap- 
peared in our metropolitan cities. When 
there is much to be said, howéver, the 
electric sign cannot perform the service, 
but for short pithy expressions it must be 
regarded as a valuable advertising medium. 

The enormous increase in the use of 
electric signs throughout the world means 
that the possibilities of such means of 
publicity are becoming recognized and 
their easy adaptability and flexibility are 
fulfilling the requirements of the adver- 
tisers. 

When the electric sign was first intro- 
duced it consisted of a printed surface 
illumined by electric lamps. Gradually 
individual letters studded with incan- 
descent lamps came into use. Then 
followed the talking sign and later the 
animated sign. 

Electric signs may be divided into two 
general classes—the large spectacular dis- 
play sign, often placed on the roofs of 
buildings, and the far more numerous 
small signs generally used on or projected 
from store fronts. The large spectacular 
signs are used largely by general adver- 
tisers who desire to call attention to their 
products in a manner that cannot be over- 
looked by anyone. These signs are often 
especially designed and beautifully dis- 
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played in colors, and frequently with 
moving lines of light in various combi- 
nations controlled by an automatic sign 
flasher. 

The spectacular signs have proven to 
be a wonderful adjunct for large adver- 
tisers to their newspaper and magazine 
publicity. The story is told in detail in 
the newspapers and magazines and the 
spectacular electric sign follows with its 
blazing presentation of the trade-mark or 
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locations from which electric signs may be 
seen for several miles. 

The small store electric sign is a char- 
acteristically modern feature of city decora- 
tion. While much of the display is dis- 
tinctly advertising in character, yet it 
contributes in no small measure to il- 
luminate the city streets and make them 
attractive to the people. The demand 
for more light is becoming greater each 
year, and with this increase in the use of 


A NIGHT STREET SCENE IN CHICAGO, SHOWING ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION 


name; hence one kind of advertising sup- 
plements the other and as far as that is 
concerned one kind of advertising makes a 
demand for the other. 

New York City has been foremost in the 
uselof the large spectacular sign and the 
world-wide reputation of its “Great White 
Way” is due to the taste and skill shown 
in{the electric display advertising. In 
Chicago remarkable development has re- 
cently taken place, but the topography of 
the city is not so favorable for extensive 
illumination of this character as is New 
York, where there are many advantageous 


light comes naturally greater safety in 
travel at night. 

There are approximately 2,000 hours of 
darkness each year between dusk and 
midnight. Practically all these hours are 
available for electric sign advertisers, be- 
cause theatres, social affairs and various 
functions keep people on the street to a 
more or less extent during this entire time, 
and the merchant who obtains the greatest 
benefit from an electric sign is the one who 
creates some design which will be startling 
in its character, thus catching the eye and 
mind in spite of mental problems. 
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Every theatre of importance in the 
United States is equipped with an electric 
sign; in fact, the theatres have led the 
procession in this class of publicity. Some 
give the name in big bold letters, while 
others simply resort to a profusion of 
electric lights around the entrance. Not 
long ago a sign suddenly appeared above 
the entrance to the Broadway Theatre, 
New York, which created a sensation. 
Anna Held was playing in the “Parisian 
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the spectacle for the first time was said 
to be equal to a temperance lecture by 
John B. Gough. 

Many churches are adopting electric 
signs. Why should not more of them 
bring their location and vocation to the 
attention of the public by this method? 
There are thousands of strangers in our 
large cities each night who would be glad to 
participate in devotional services if they 
were attracted by an electric sign a few 























PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, HAS A TYPICAL DISPLAY OF FEDERAL SIGNS 


Model” and her publicity manager erected 
a sign across the building forty feet long 
and fifteen feet high, in the center of which 
was mounted the star’s name in letters, 
twelve feet high. There were three hun- 
dred and fifty eight-candle power lamps 
in the name. Mounted in the edge of 
the huge placard were two long crawling 
snakes in which were four hundred electric 
lamps. The alluring sinuosities were oper- 
ated by an automatic switch giving the 
effect of a lively chase of each other around 
the sign by the two snakes. . The effect 
on various bibulous gentlemen who saw 


blocks distant. It would seem that our 
churches can increase their usefulness to 
the general public by publicity of this 
nature. 

There has been a remarkable change in 
mercantile methods during the last few 
years. A comparatively young man can 
remember the time when merchants pulled 
down their shades when the store was 
closed for the night and business ceased 
while the expenses went on without 
interruption. Nowadays the multitude is 
attracted to the windows during the 
evening hours by well-lighted displays, 
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and a tempting trade-getter is silently 
doing its work often times while the 
merchant sleeps. 

The electric sign can never supplant 
legitimate newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising, but it is the most important 
auxiliary that has ever been introduced. 
For small tradespeople it is undoubtedly 
superior to any: class of publicity and 
educates them in the advantages of ad- 
vertising with the ultimate result of great 
benefit to them, to say nothing of the 
general advertising industry. 
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the reach of the smallest merchant, affords 
opportunity for such education. 
Broadway, New York, is a bewildering 
confusion of electric signs that in them- 
selves are sufficient to interest and amuse 
the visitors to the metropolis. Many new 
and novel displays constantly appear so 
that the interest in this class of illumina- 
tion and publicity never grows stale. 
Few things have changed more in New 
York during the past twenty-five years 
than its sky line. The four-story buildings 
have become twenty-four and everything 





MORE EFFECTIVE THAN BILL BOARDS—IT WORKS DAY AND NIGHT 


The earliest ideas of advertising found 
expression in the town criers and in the 
painted sign over the merchants’ doors. 
Then came the small handbill and later 
a few _venturesome tradespeople announced 
their special offerings in the newspapers. 
The latter methods were found to be 
profitable, and in time this class of publicity 
dominated the entire advertising field. It 
spread to the magazines, and long exper- 
ience has abundantly proven its efficiency. 
But there is a class of small merchants in 
every large city who cannot without a 
preliminary course in the advantage of ad- 
vertising be induced to patronize the news- 
papers. The electric sign, easily within 


architectural takes altitude into important 
consideration. With thousands of electric 
signs decorating the buildings and a pro- 
fusion of lighted windows the city presents 
an appearance of brilliancy unequalled 
in the world. Paris has been called the 
“City of light,” but today it lingers in 
mediaeval gloom when compared with 
Manhattan Island after business hours; 
and New York is but typical of the de- 
velopment which has followed the evolu- 
tion of the electric sign in many American 
cities. 

It is surprising to note how railway 
companies have taken to electric signs 
and also to what extent they are used along 
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New York’s river front. Not only are 
these railway signs of great value to the 
railroads, but they perform a service to 
the general public that is highly appre- 
ciated. 

The signs on Times Square, New York, 
have attracted more attention during the 
past year than any electrical advertising 
display the world has ever seen.. It is 
estimated that between 300,000 and 
400,000 people pass these signs every 
twenty-four hours. 
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above the roof of the hotel and is ninety 
feet wide. The man, chariot and horses 
are twenty feet high and forty feet long, 
while the wheels are eight feet in diameter. 
When in motion the effect appears to be 
that of a pair of horses outlined in flame, 
galloping madly and drawing the rolling 
chariot and giant driver on to victory. 
The arena track apparently moves be- 
neath the horses’ feet and rolling wheels. 
Back of the main chariot is another pair 
of horses with their chariot and driver 


WELCOME 


To THE 
WINTER CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


A WELCOME SIGN 


Perhaps the most interesting electrical 
display advertising is that of the animated 
sign, and the perfection which has already 
been attained is astonishing. Chicago 
has a number of very attractive animated 
signs, but the Chariot Race display on the 
Hotel Normandie, New York, is perhaps 
the most elaborate and most interesting 
conception which has so far been the pro- 
duct of the electrical sign designer’s brain. 
This sign contains 20,000 incandescent 
lamps ranging in size from two candle 
power to thirty-two candle power. The 
structure rises seventy-two feet in the air 
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THAT WELCOMES 


galloping along, a close second. The 
manes and tails of the horses and the 
cloak of the driver appear to flutter in the 
breeze, giving a very realistic effect. 

The Campus Martius, in the heart of 
Detroit’s business district, has a similar 
animated electrical exhibit of the Chariot 
Race. It is not so large as the New York 
sign, but the pleasing effect is equally as 
great. : 

Probably the largest spectacular ani- 
mated sign in the world was built at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, last year by the Federal 
Sign System (Electric). This sign is in a 
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most conspicuous position in the business 
district, and it is one hundred and ten feet 
long and sixty feet high. The sign is 
divided into six panels twenty-two feet 
by thirty-four feet each, which are leased 
to separate advertisers. The display con- 
sists of eighteen thousand four-candle 
power ten volt tungsten lamps. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature is an interur- 
ban car with wheels turning and sparks 
flying from the trolley. There are also 
animated resemblances of a woman play- 
ing a piano and a girl skipping a rope. 


























GOOD EXAMPLE OF COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
IN ELECTRICITY THAT BRINGS RESULTS 


During the past year the commercial 
organizations of several cities have re- 
sorted to spectacular electric sign publicity 
with a view of impressing the traveler who 
passes through during the night. Some 
of these electrical displays are not only 
unique, but they tell in concise language 
a story that is impressive and interesting. 
Recently the Federal Sign System of 
Chicago, built for the Commercial Club of 
Canon City, Colorado, a spectacular sign 
which tells a story of healthful possibili- 
ties and business opportunities. The same 
company constructed for the city of New 
Orleans a special sign which imparts not 
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only a welcome to visitors but the infor- 
mation that New Orleans is the winter 
capital of America. [Illustrations are 
shown herewith. 

The average citizen little realizes the 
evolution which is constantly taking place 
in great industrial enterprises; and when 
a comparative degree of perfection is 
attained we are often at a loss to understand 
why certain features of development have 
been brought about by what might be 
termed outside influences. For instance, 
we have often wondered why the sleeping 
car system on our American rail- 
ways was not developed and is not 
maintained by the railroads; and we 
frequently inquire why the great ex- 
press industry of the United States 
is not controlled by the railway 
companies instead of separate and 
distinct corporations. Today many 
people fail to understand why the 
great electric sign industry is not 
being developed by the electric light 
companies, since it seems to be a 
part of their business. 

The fact is that this is an age of 
specialization; that affiliated in some 
manner with great industries there 
are other separate and distinct in- 
dustries that require men of special 
training. To successfully conduct a 
sleeping car system requires a differ- 
ent order of ability than is demanded 
of those who pilot the affairs of the 
railroad. In this country there are 
thirty-four express companies, and 
three of the largest have been in 
existence more than half a century. 
On several occasions railroad com- 
panies have endeavored to carry on their 
own express business, but the plan has 
never been found practicable and every 
effort was sooner or later abandoned. 

In the electric sign industry identically 
the same conditions govern. It is separate 
and distinct from the work of generating 
and distributing electricity, and it is not 
strange that corporations organized for 
the purpose of manufacturing and install- 
ing the electric sign have come into ex- 
istence. The business has become one of 
established reputation which attracts the 
most conservative investors and, as a 
matter of fact, has greater possibilities 
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A FAIR EXAMPLE OF ADVERTISING SIGNS USED ON A CITY STREET 
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RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, AT NIGHT IS WELL LIGHTED WITH ELECTRIC SIGNS 
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than the majority of the electric light 
companies. Such corporations are not 
subject to price regulation by the munici- 
palities nor are they exposed to the un- 
certainties that attend expiring franchises. 
Besides, their business is not confined to a 
single municipality; they have the world 
for a field. 

Electric light companies recognize the 
fact that the sign industry is not a function 
of their business and they have found that 





MAKES EVERY CITIZEN PROUD 


they can make more money and develop 
faster by wholesaling their electricity to 
corporations which specialize in the market- 
ing of it. 

The Electric Sign System, controlled by 
the Federal Sign System (Electric), of 
Chicago, is the pioneer in the development 
of the sign feature of the electric light 
business, and the success of the company 
has exceeded the most optimistic calcu- 
lations. The company was organized in 
1905 and has an authorized capital of 
$5,000,000. Approximately $800,000 pre- 
ferred stock and $2,200,000 common stock 
have been issued. Russell Brewster & 
Co., of Chicago, are the fiscal agents. 
District offices are maintained in twenty- 
two of the largest American cities, including 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, New Orleans and others. 

The purpose of the Federal Sign System 
is to rent, sell and operate electric signs 
and do a general business in the sale of 
electrical goods and appliances. 
With a selling organization in every 
city of importance it has found it 
possible to build up a large mer- 
chandising business with very little 
additional expense. To illustrate 
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the development in the business of the 
Federal Sign System during the past three 
years it may be stated that the gross 
receipts increased from less than $100,000 
in 1908 to approximately $900,000 during 
the past year. These securities are con- 
sidered excellent investments and find a 
ready market. A majority of the common 
stock is deposited under a voting trust 
agreement with Samuel Insull, J. H. 
Goehst and John F. Gilchrist as voting 
trustees. These men need no introduction 
to people familiar with electrical industry. 
The basic idea of the Federal Sign 
System (Electric) is not only to furnish the 
signs but to carry the investments. The 
signs are leased to merchants and others 
while the company takes care of main- 
tenance and lamp renewals.: For this 
purpose a corps of experts is employed who 
do nothing but keep the signs in the high- 
est state of efficiency. Under such an 
arrangement with the Federal Sign System 
(Electric) the merchant is not only assured 
of the most modern ideas in sign publicity, 
but they are obtained at the minimum cost. 
Furthermore, the durability of such a sign 
is an important feature.. The Federal 
sign is as near indestructible as an electric 
sign can possibly be made. All signs made 
by this company are of porcelain enamel 
steel, with the exception of those designed 
for the roofs of buildings. The standard 
letter is white with blue background and 
is enameled inside and outside. This 
design and color give the best light effects 
and is most attractive to the public, being 
readable for the farthest distance. 











A FEDERAL SIGN IN MEXICO 






































ONCE UPON A TIME 
By ALICE E. WELLS 


bELL, yes; I'll tell you a story. 
My fifty years of life have 
been made up of stories and 
here is one of them. June 1, 
1881—the year Garfield was 
assassinated—we, John and I, 
stood in our front door-yard after supper 
and gazed on as glorious a prospect as 
was ever granted mortal vision. Thou- 
sands of acres of small grain in various 
stages of the ripening process; thousands 
more of corn “laid by,” their glistening 
green ribbons shimmering in the evening 
breeze, our young orchard loaded with 
green fruit and over all the mellow rays 
of a setting sun. Five years before we 
had moved to this middle of space and 
invested our capital in a quarter section 
of Kansas soil. Optimistic grit and muscle 
battled with pioneer conditions. Marketed 
buffalo bones furnished our larder, and 
buffalo chips fuel for six months. Grass- 
hoppers took our first crop; taking wee 
girlie with me, I taught “forty little 
urchins” while John plowed more ground 
and sowed more wheat. To save hiring, 
I drove the team and managed the reaper, 
while John gathered sheaves, and our 
second crop recorded an average of two 
‘bushels per acre. The third crop was a 
bouncer, and put .us on our feet. Drought 
and hot winds took everything the fourth 
year, and floods ditto the fifth. Like 





gamblers, frantic to recover lost fortunes, 
we rallied forces and staked more than 
our all on one stupendous effort. Money 
was borrowed to pay for seed wheat, 
provisions bought on time, and notes 
given for a big, up-to-date “‘header.”” Now, 
with a hundred acres of wheat, dead ripe, 
and everything in a flourishing condition, 
the very atmosphere vibrated with promis- 
ing assurance of deliverance from harassing 
worry that had brought wrinkles between 
John’s eyes and silver threads to my 
crown. The first cutting was for a neigh- 
bor. The next day word came, “har- 
vesters will be here after dinner,’’ which 
meant supper to get for hungry men. I 
flew around, dug potatoes, churned, made 
cake, borrowed coffee and was ready. 
Never was music sweeter than the rattle 
of that big machine and chatter of men 
as they periodically reached the edge of 
the field next to the house. My very 
soul quivered with glad expectancy. Elsie 
and Tom carried water to thirsty men, 
happy to help. It was a sultry afternoon 
with not a breath of air astir. 

Supper was over, bread sponge set for 
the morrow’s baking, and everything in 
readiness for an early breakfast. We 
had all been too busy to notice the long, 
black cloud in the west, and were surprised 
when John came in with the remark, 
“TI believe I’d better take out the clothes- 
line and fasten down my straw-carrier, 
it looks like wind coming.” I went with 
him to carry the lantern. Rope was 
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wound around the carrier and tied to 
stakes driven in the ground. In the house 
a bed was made on the floor beside ours 
for the children and soon all had yielded 
to Morpheus, except me. I simply could 
not sleep. The silence was oppressive, 
the dense blackness pierced continuously 
with flashes of lightning, and the heat 
suffocating. Thought was busy, and the 
past five years passed in panoramic re- 
view before wakeful eyes; our struggle 
for bare existence, privations, hard work 
and the laying away in yonder cemetery 
the little one whose life had been all too 
short; and now—but pshaw! I must go 
to sleep; turning over for the fortieth 
time and closing my eyes for the fiftieth. 
I really began to doze, when Z—! Z—! Z—! 
Zwhish! crash! flash! dash! a deafening 
roar and big stream of water in our faces 
came simultaneously. ‘Bring the chil- 
dren” I screamed, grabbing an arm load 
of bedding. We rushed to the dining- 
room which, having a loft overhead, was 
better protected from the hailstones that 
were splintering shingles over the leanto 
bedrooms. The men, in scant array, 
came tumbling after. Crashing windows, 
falling plaster and breaking timber added 
to terrific roar of thunder, wind and hail 
outside prohibited conversation. With 
an arm each around Tom and Elsie, we 
three encircled by the trembling arms of 
John awaited the stroke that would take 
us all at once. Instant death was our 
one thought. After a long hour—perhaps 
—a gradual lessening of the awful din was 
perceptible. Thunder crashes seemed to 
be receding and lightning flashes not quite 
so continuous, though the rain came in 
torrents. ‘I’m afraid my reaper is gone,” 
was the first audible expression, and from 
John, of course. ‘You'll have no further 
use for your reaper this year,” answered 
one of the men, which was the first in- 
timation to my mind of what the storm- 
king was doing for us financially. Our 
lives spared, what else mattered? John 
stepped out, and reported hail covering 
the ground ankle deep. Drenched to 
the skin, the cold wind made us shiver. 
What a dawn! Desolation everywhere! 
We had gone to bed ’mid tropical luxuri- 
ance and arose at the North pole. The 
dishpan of breadsponge was afloat with 


dough, nails, plaster, glass and splinters 
of wood; pies and cookies, set on the 
table to be safe from mice, were mushy; 
carpets, bedding and wearing apparel 
were soaking. Outside, sickening devasta- 
tion was universal. Bare white arms 
of orchard trees stretched heavenward 
as if beseeching mercy; not a twig spared. 
Wheat-fields and pastures beaten into 
the ground. Not a kernel of grain could 
be found, and the garden spot as bare as 
the middle of the road. Chickens and 
turkeys were picked up by the bushel 
and buried. Cattle and horses had broken 
their lariats, and gone with the storm. 
Reaper, wagons and heather-beds were 
scattered to the four winds. Gone! 
Everything gone! What did we do? 
Well, that’s another story which I may 
tell—and it’s worth telling—if this finds 
its way into the National’s Cozy Corner. 


* * * 


A DOG STORY 
By MRS. OLGA E. BYRAM 


FTER being about a year in this 
country (New York City), my 
mother and myself were invited 
by some relatives of ours who 

had located in Columbus, Ohio, to visit 
them. We started in March, mother, I and 
our pet dog, Peter, on our journey. Fifty 
years ago there were only two through trains 
going westward from New York. , 

About thirty miles from Columbus 
(I think it was Newark, Ohio), our train 
halted and when it. started again, to our 
dismay, we discovered that our Peter had 
jumped from the car, and to all appear- 
ances we had lost him forever. Mother 
and I were almost wild with despair, and 
we looked about us for help. I suddenly 
discovered a bell-cord running through 
the car in the style of a New York horse 
car. I jumped up, and gave it an energetic 
pull, which caused the train to slacken 
up, and the conductor rushed through the 
cars—ours being the last one on the train— 
to inquire what had happened. Seeing 
us two with tears streaming down our 
cheeks, pointing to the last station—for 
we had gone then about five miles—and 
not being able to tell him in English what 
had happened, we pointed towards the 
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station, and I screamed—“Mine Peter— 
Mine Peter—gone—gone over there— 
gone, gone.” Mother made a motion to 
jump from the train, but the conductor 
stopped her, and some passengers, who 
spoke German, interpreted to us, that 
the conductor would signal an east-bound 
train to stop to take him aboard. The 
conductor was very nice and kind and 
tried to comfort us—pulled out a note 
book-——took our name—asked us where 
we came from, what our nationality was, 
our destination, how old Peter was, 
where born, then gave mother a pass 
on the next train which was to follow us, 
for her to take, placed me in charge of 
some lady passengers who were going to 
Columbus, and deliver me into the hands 
of our relatives who would be at the station 
to meet us. Mother was transferred to 
the other train that had in the meantime 


* come, and I proceeded alone on the way. 


After awhile the conductor found out that 
my Peter was only a dog—and he was mad 
—raging mad—for he was under the im- 
pression that Peter was my seven year 
old brother. 

In the meantime, mother was told on 
her arriving at the station, where she 
found the dog all right, if she were to go 
to some other station ten miles in another 
direction, she could get an earlier train, 
otherwise, she would have to wait ten 
hours, so she started on her journey. The 
day had turned in a drizzling rain, the 
snow having melted as soon as it touched 
the ground. But she marched on with 
the little scotch terrier following her; 


both almost drenched to the skin. But. 


she kept on till she was seen by a care- 
taker of the road, who was astonished to 
see a human being in that locality; happily 
he was a German, and she telling him 
how she came there, was invited by him to 
his nearby farmhouse, where she was 
heartily welcomed by the farmer’s wife. 
After drying her clothes and receiving 
a splendid lunch, the roadmaster said 
he would signal the next train or she would 
have to walk a couple of miles more. He 
did so, when the train was due, and mother 
arrived safe and sound with our pet in 
Columbus at midnight, and Peter has the 
record of being the only dog that ever had 
three trains stop on his account. 


AT THE RAILROAD GATE 
By WES TURNER 


XEN XISTENCE, when monotonous, 
G is not always a matter of envi- 

ronment. Some people would 
complain of ennui at a wake, 
while others could enjoy them- 
selves in a coal mine. 

Jim Sanders is the gate man at the 
Union Depot. Jim has broken up more 
incipient riots with his wink and smile 
than could an army of Cossacks with 
knouts. 

And Jim sees things and sees beyond _ 
the things and chuckles at the finish of 
many an imbroglio of which he knows 
only the start. 

“D’ye see the bag?” he asked pointing 
at an emigrant’s telescope lying in front 
of a bench. “It’s been there all day. 
Now d’ye suppose the Swede is batty 
in some of the saloons across the way or 
has he been hit by a trolley car or a steam- 
roller? Many’s the guy that has sized 
it up and made a lunge fer it, but I’d jest 
clear me t’roat and his conscience’d do 
the rest. He’d straighten up and make 
out that he was only scratchin’ his leg. 
But I can’t help worryin’ about the Swede.” 

“T suppose things get monotonous down 
here under the sidewalk,” I hinted. 

“What! Down here? You might as 
well think that it gits dry at the little end 
of a busy funnel. Here’s where everybody 
comes. Some people have to go after 
their excitement. Mine is brought to me. 
I’ve seen small boys led or dragged by 
their mothers like the tail of a comet 
when there was ten minutes to wait for 
a train. And I have seen ’em-. grow up 
and come down to their first matinee 
and light their first cigareet as they looked 
for the smoking car.” 

“Last night a funny thing happened. 
One of my boys that I have known ever 
since his first Christmas visit to a depart- 
ment store Santa Claus, came tearing 
down the steps, taking every third one. 
He wasn’t full, mind you. But he had had 
a bit of supper and a drink or two and was 
just in that stage where he kept his” hat 
tilted back to preserve his balance. 

“ ‘Ffello, Jim,’ he says. 
“Same to you,’ I goes back at<him. 
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He ‘had his overcoat thrown over his 
arm as the night was warm for January. 
‘Well, sir, he hadn’t more than passed 
me than down the steps comes a taxi- 
cab driver four steps at a time, and “ae 
‘and stares around. 
“Somebody. bill ver: . 
like. ie > HOP EOS IS warty 
fe ‘Nothin’ like that. Wisht he owed 
me a million,’ he says. ‘Maybe he would 
if he didn’t watch the meter,’ I goes back. 
““*Too busy fer kiddin,’ he says. ‘Did 
ye see a Willy wid somethin’ over his arm 
flit by,’ he says. 
“‘A friend of mine just went past 
carryin’ his overcoat,’ I tells him. 
‘Overcoat, nothin.’ He’s got me lap 
robe. Here’s his top-sheet,’ he says. 
‘‘And sure enough, the lad in his hurry 
had swapped wraps in the petroleum per- 
ambulator and never knowed it. Oh, yes, 
they traded back, but, gosh! I’d like to 
ha’ seen the kid lookin’ for the arm-holes 
when he tried to put on that lap robe.” 


* * * 


A VACATION EXPERIENCE 
By LUCY M. FARNUM 


5 LD Orchard Lodge at Little 
> Point Sable in Michigan was 
the place selected for our sum- 
mer vacation. The point pro- 
jects so far westward that it 
gets a lake breeze from both 
north and south, as well as from the west. 
When other localities are sweltering in 
unbearable heat, weather at the Point is 
balmy and delightful. 
,. The scenery is beautiful beyond com- 
pare, but the place is not easy of access, 
and the band of tourists who make it their 
summer home, is comparatively small. 
They are, however, very congenial be- 
cause of a mutual liking for quiet enjoy- 
ments, rather than the blatant attractions 
so often furnished at resorts. 

When the little boat, “Aldebelle,” in 
which the last eighteen miles of our jour- 
ney was made, drew up to the pier, the 
assembled company greeted us with the 
“‘vell’’: 


I asks friendly 





** Gibble, ogg gobble, 
Git, git, git; 

Little Point Sable 
Is it, it, it.’ 
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A bit of a climb over the sandy “Ridge”’ 
led us into “The Glen,” a leafy ravine 
in which is located a fine tabernacle where 
religious services are held on Sundays. A 
long flight of wooden stairs, somewhat 
winding, and broken by landings, form an 
easy mode of ascent from the glen to a 
bluff sloping toward a range of grand old 
partially wooded hills. 

On this slope stands “The Lodge” with 
its deep veranda overlooking the lake. At 
one corner is hung a big bell, which peals 
forth a grateful summons three times a 
day; and clustered near, under the spread- 
ing old apple tree, are cottages in which 
the lodge boarders are quartered. 

The bathing beach, near the pier, is 
frequented every day by a merry crowd 
of people both old and young. The slope 
into the water is very gradual, with neither 
pitfall nor quicksand, making it absolutely 
safe. The little two-and-a-half year old 
member of our party would play for hours 
in the edge of the surf, quite unconcerned 
about the boundless expanse of waters 
beyond. 

On my arrival at the point it had pleased 
me much to learn that a one-room cottage 
12x 12 feet, had been assigned for my 
exclusive use. It stood in a row fronting 
the ravine, and on the first morning of 
my occupancy, it delighted me to see 
an eagle rise, scarcely a rod from my cot- 
tage-door, and soar majestically away. 

It happened that the cottages on either 
side were unoccupied for a while, making 
night-time seem a bit lonely. Returning 
one evening from a musicale at the lodge, 
I was groping in inky blackness for 
matches, when a soft thud shook the cot- 
tage slightly, and this sensation was many 
times repeated. The cause of it was so 
inexplicable, I can’t deny that it gave me 
a creepy feeling, and inspired doubts about 
a cottage all to myself being altogether 
desirable. 

Next day it developed that hogs from 
a neighboring farm, had strayed among 
the cottages, and must have been rooting 
underneath mine, or scratching their 
backs against the foundation timbers. 

Not a very romantic episode, but it 
certainly did give me ‘“‘a passing thrill,’’ 
as required by the Cosy Corner editor. 
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VER since Secretary George B. 
Cortelyou began to arrange 
itineraries for the extended 
trips of President McKinley, 
visits to the various sections 

| of the United States have 








become one of the essential 
duties of the chief executive 
of this great nation. 
F Never can I forget that first trip with 
President McKinley. The train . started 
out with schedules planned to the minute 
and the printed itinerary carried out to 
the dot. What scenes were witnessed— 
as at the various stations where President 
McKinley, with graceful poise, beaming 
face and princely dignity and grace, would 
greet and win the throngs that assembled 
at the rear end of the train. He had be- 
come accustomed to travelling in various 
congressional campaigns, and at the re- 
ceptions held in the little drawing-room 
car, how graciously he welcomed all callers, 
just as he did during the Presidential 
campaign of 1896 on the veranda at 
Canton! Nor can I forget that long- 
anticipated journéy to California, in- 
terrupted, alas, by Mrs. McKinley’s sudden 
illness, and the hurried speeding homeward, 
which made rather a sad ending for a trip 
planned with such joyous expectation. 
Travelling with Roosevelt was much 
the same, except that one always felt 
a lively sense of the force and fire of the 
man. But after the day’s work was over, 
he would secure a book or paper and curl 
up and read in an easy chair—what an 
omnivorous reader! His greetings to 
the people, from over the brass rail at 
the rear of the train, did not greatly differ 
from those of McKinley; save that they 
were uttered in a staccato voice, although 
with that hearty greeting which always 
took the throngs by storm, embodying, 
as it were, the innate democracy of the 
‘man. 












































President Taft will perhaps break the 
record as a presidential traveler. With 
as little “fuss and feathers” as if making 
a little trip from the White House to the 
Capitol, he plans a trip to Panama to 
get at the situation there first hand. He 
believes in ‘“‘seeing things” for himself with 
his own eyes, rather than through the 
medium of interested or official reports. 

On a Western trip, the train started 
out one Saturday night; the rain was fall- 
ing, but the crowds gathered at the stations 
and heard the speeches delivered with 
all the dignity compatible with rain- 
trickled cheeks. All day long on Sunday 
the people came out to meet the train 
at the little villages en route; girls, their 
curls bound with gay-colored ribbon; 
boy-students from the academies; sturdy 
farmers and solid townsfolk, all eager for 
a glimpse of the President. 

At his desk in the “Mayflower,” former 
Secretary Norton was busy arranging for 
stops at the stations where local celebrities 
were to be met on the way, while 
in the press car—significantly named 
the ‘‘Waldorf”—the typewriters clicked 
off the news to be dispatched to the 
papers. Now and then the newspaper 
men were called in and given as much 
advance information as possible. Among 
them were William Hoster of the American, 
Robert T. Small of the Associated Press, 
Allen of the New York Herald, Sturtivant 
of the New York World and the “Sun man.” 
The President, genial and jovial, spoke of 
early campaigns and of the wear and tear 
of outdoor speaking. 

It seems as if local managers never 
consider under what disadvantages a 
speaker may be placed. He is often 
elevated almost to the clouds rather than 
on a level facing the audience, as in Presi-. 
dent Taft’s experience at the meeting 
near Buffalo. The snowflakes were falling 
and he spoke in a large hall from a 
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Ff THE LATE PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY 








of the present day system of presidential trips 
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platform up among the rafters, while 
the audience applauded to keep warm. 
President Cleveland in his tours was 
always very careful to have local color and 
information in his addresses; but President 
Taft appears to feel that the great sub- 
jects pertinent to all the country must 
be of like interest to every local community. 
The McKinley cars were always made 
cheery with bright carnations, but the 
Roosevelt coaches were fragrant with 
dainty heliotrope. The favorite of Presi- 
dent Taft is the American Beauty Rose, 


‘ odorous and royally blushing. 


.dignity that Washington maintained when 


he rode and walked among the people 
in the early days of the Republic. The 
general tendency is to make presidential 
“progress” a matter of business, just as a 
railroad executive is wont to “go over the 
line” and visit in person the places where 
the knotty kinks are likely to occur. 
Displaying all the vigor with which 
he filled eminent positions in commercial 
life, former Secretary Norton gave cease- 
less study and effort to handling with the 
least possible friction and annoyance to 
his Chief, all the innumerable details 
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COLONEL GOETHALS POINTING OUT “WHAT'S WHAT” IN THE CANALEZONE 


All along the railroad line, when 
the President’s train is on the way, the 
switches are spiked and every precaution 
taken; and each engineer feels that his 
reputation is at stake to maintain just 
such a pace as will bring the President’s 
train to its destination safely and on time. 
Besides this, the President always has 
a guard of Secret Service men who, 
planning ahead and knowing just where 
and when he is to be at certain towns, 
make every preparation for his safety. 

But by land or by sea, travelling with the 
President is much the same as travelling 
with any ordinary citizen. There is no 
tinsel, no clinking of sabres or bayonets— 
he just goes about with the same stately 


of his office as Secretary,"which,’ include 
furnishing news to the press, and planning 
to utilize the spare moments of the Presi- 
dent’s time to the best advantage, so 
that everyone can be seen and heard. 
He was always the “man on the job” and 
when his tall form appeared at the side 
of the President’s generous proportions, 
the contrast was so marked that few 
photographers could resist getting their 
cameras in focus for a good snapshot. 
Traveling with a Presidential party 
is not greatly different from any other 
journey by rail. There is the same in- 
cessant rattle of the train, the stops to 
meet and address the people, the hours 
for meals and the time to go to bed and 
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THE STRENUOUS TEDDY 
A typical scene of one of President Roosevelt's speeches while on a presidential trip 
























































AUTOS AS WELL AS TRAINS 
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AT GUANTANAMO—FIRST UNITED STATES PRESIDENT TO SET FOOT ON CUBAN SOIL 








ar 


The President with his brother, Charles P. Taft, at the right; the tall form in white is former Secretary Norton 


reflect that in the morning the train will 
be hundreds of miles further across the 
country. 

After riding on the train with four 
Presidents, it would be difficult to draw 
any invidious distinctions. The earnest 
purpose, patriotic nobility and _ con- 


scientiousness of the Presidents of the 
United States seem to outshine beyond 
all comparison the formal pageantry 
and parade of royal personages, which 
old-world functions are, however, -becom- 
ing more and more adjusted to the every- 
day routine of the workaday world. 








PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE NEWSPAPER MEN AT PANAMA 


x 








Presenting His Excellency and Sir Knights of the Faber: Jerry Matthews (New York Sun), Perry Arnold (United 
Press), F. E. Sturtivant (New York World), William Hoster (Hearst papers), Harry Brown (New York Herald), 
Robert T. Small (Associated Press) 
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through his impersonation of 





selves engaged in the 

preparation of a 

musical program for Easter. 
A glance at the April lists of the talking- 
machine companies reveals many suitable 
selections for Eastertide. Following the 
stirring strains of sacred alleluias, one 
may be forgiven for indulging in the un- 
holy joy of trying out some of the excellent 
“light offerings” scheduled on the April 
lists. 

* * * 

Perhaps no announcement upon the 
Victor list for April will be received with 
more enthusiasm than that which states 
that Montgomery and Stone are in future 
to make records for the Victor. Of all 
American ‘comedians these two young 
fellows are perhaps the most widely 
known and the best loved. Clever, 
versatile, “funny” as they can be, ‘‘Dave” 
and “Fred” are star entertainers. Perhaps 
their greatest success has been in “The 
Old Town” from which “Travel, Travel, 
Little Star” is the favorite song. Record 
No. 70033 will find a welcome in every 
Victor home. 

Notable additions to the Victor Light 
Opera Company’s list are Gems from ‘“‘Pa- 
tience” and from “The Mascotte.” 

Of all American song writers few can 
claim a popularity equal to that of Stephen 
Foster. The Victor Company has grouped 
the most famous Foster folk-songs on 
record No. 35146, double-disc; “Snow 
Flakes Waltz,” a charming little dance 
number, being on the opposite face. 

Three Goritz records are sure to create 
a sensation among lovers of grand opera 
music. Mr. Goritz is known widely 


William Tell; his work in 
“Flauto Magico,” ‘Hansel und 
Gretel” and ‘“Trompeter von Sakkingen” 
is equally notable. 

No Victor owner can resist ‘Ben Bolt,” 
sung on the April list by Miss Geraldine 
Farrar. The sweet old selection deserves 
the best in art and in recording, which it 
surely has been accorded. Miss Farrar 
is also singing ‘“Now Listen to Me” from 
“Tosca” and Mendelssohn’s “Oh, for the 
Wings of a Dove.” 

Springtime music is light and joyous. 
On the record with Von Tilzer’s “I Love 
It,” Murray K. Hill gives “A Bit of Grand 
Opera,” and with “Jolly Jingles Two-Step,” 
the same inimitable entertainer tells a 
tale of “Seated ’Round an Oil Stove.” 
Three ‘Father Goose” rhymes are told 
for the children on Record No. 16839. 

* * * 

Many Edison owners look forward 
each year to the announcement of the 
annual Easter record on the April list. 
“As it Began to Dawn” has long been a 
favorite anthem at Easter services, and its 
recording, with an elaborate setting, and 
organ and orchestra accompaniment, is 
quite flawless. 

The rest of the list for the month is 
unusually lively. Comic songs, vaudeville 
stunts, “Uncle Josh” monologues and new 
“coon” songs abound; even instrumental 
records have the ‘“‘snap” which is in demand 
following the Lenten season. A concert 
waltz which admirably fulfills this require- 
ment is Lehar’s “Elfentanz Valse,” 
rendered by Sousa’s band. Another is 
Alexander Prince’s barn-dance ‘“Hop- 
Scotch,” a concertina solo with banjo 
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accompaniment. Still another and perhaps 
quite the most hilarious of the three is 
young Mr. Daly’s “Chicken Reel,” a 
catchy two-step. 

For vocal selections—Collins and Harlan 
are singing “Under the Yum, Yum Tree,” 
about as well done a bit of nonsense as 
one could find. Billy Murray renders a 
late hit of Mr. Irving Berlin’s, who, as 
everyone knows, has hung his hat in the 
hall of fame since the announcement of 
““My Wife’s Gone to the Country.” Mr. 
Murray is joined in ‘Come, Josephine, 
in My Flying Machine,” by Miss Ada 
Jones and chorus. Miss Jones is at her 
best in “Grand Baby, or a Baby Grand,” 
a catchy waltz song with a clever argu- 
ment over the merits of these respective 
treasures. 

And now for “skits”—beginning with 
the return of “Uncle Josh,” who now, alas, 
appears only intermittently upon the 
Edison lists. The old fellow tells about his 
missionary work at the “Pumpkin Center” 
revival meeting, and keeps his audience 
amused. 

No better vaudeville artists could have 
been selected for ““The Two Poets” than 
Messrs. Golden and Hughes. Some amus- 
ing limericks are included in the little 
stunt, which shows the hand of a clever 
composer. 

bd * * 

Rather unexpectedly comes the news 
that Xaver Scharwenka, the world-famous 
Polish pianist, is to have his work recorded. 
The Columbia Company make the an- 
nouncement as a “thunderbolt in a clear 
sky,” and further state that the “scoop” 
is an exclusive contract—Scharwenka will 
make his perfect piano records for the 
Columbia Company alone. Scharwenka 
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is as well known to the student of con- 
temporary musicians, as is Arnold Bennett 
to students of contemporary literature. 
The great Polish pianist, whose name of 
late years has been indissolubly connected 
with Germany and German efforts, is not 
unknown to Americans. In 1891 he es- 
tablished the Scharwenka Conservatory 
in New York, and has again favored music- 
lovers of this country with a promised 
tour for the season 1911-12. 

Two of his records have been prepared 
for the April Columbia list—No. A5261: 
Fantaisie _ Impromptu, Opus 66—Chopin; 
and Spanish Serenade, Opus 63, No. 1— 
Scharwenka. No. A5260: Polish Dance, 
Opus 3, No. 1—Scharwenka; and Valse 
Brillante, Opus 34, No. 1—Chopin. All 
are pianoforte solos; all are quite perfect 
n every respect. 

Several other important records are 
scheduled. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony is given in two movements on 
Columbia double-disc record No. A5267. 
One might easily lose himself in superlative 
description of this great work, which, as 
rendered by Prince’s Symphony Orchestra, 
forms such an orchestra record as seldom 
is issued. 

Few New Yorkers are unfamiliar with 
the Kaltenborn String Quartette, which 
for nearly a score of years has been syn- 
onymous with the best in salon music. 
The quartette does excellent work on 
double-disc record No. A5266, with 
Dunkler’s ‘‘By the Sea Shore” and Haydn’s 
“Quartette in D Major.” 

For special Easter music the Columbia 
owner is offered Ira D. Sankey’s well- 
known hymn, “What a Gathering,” sung 
by Anthony and Harrison; with “Sweet 
and Low” on the opposite face. 
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HAT antidote 
could be more 
effective for self- 
satisfaction than 
liberal doses of 

Montaigne? 

Half an hour 

with that 

caustic old 

Frenchman 

produces 

upheaval 
even in 
those well- 
ordered minds that are founded upon 
ideals celestial and morals unimpeachable. 

When the reflections are abnormally 
peaceful, just open the “‘Essays’’ and read: 











“There is no so good man, who so squares 
all his thoughts and actions to the laws, that 
he is not faulty enough to deserve hanging 
ten times in his life.’’ 


Most of us are familiar with the following 
uncomfortable apothegms: 

“‘We learn to live when life has passed.”’ 

“Hunger cures love.” 

“‘The mind is ill at ease when its companion 
has the colic.” 

“A liar should have a good memory.” 


* * * 


HE Bureau of Manufactures announces 

that a builder in Oklahoma is putting 
up four-room cottagés with cisterns, front 
and rear porches, and outhouses, and sell- 
ing them with the lots on which they 
stand at a thousand dollars each. These 
cottages have outer and partition walls of 
hollow cement blocks, cement floors, steel 























ceilings, and shingled roofs, and are, with 
the exception of the roof, practically fire- 
proof. 

There is no doubt that the houses of wood 
now being constructed cost too much to 
become economical for the tenant or 
profitable to the landlord, and it may be 
doubted if they will long continue to be 
such a prominent feature of urban architec- 
ture. 

* * * 


bt trend of results in Japan is closely 
studied at Washington and improve- 
ments in governmental works show great 
activity and a determination to prevent 
the formation of powerful industrial 
corporations. The Shimonoseki Straits 
in which the Russian fleet was destroyed 
is to be deepened at a cost of about 
$6,500,000, and the government iron 
plant at Wakamatsu is to be enlarged 
until it can supply all Japan with iron 
and steel harbor improvements and muni- 
cipal waterworks. Many miles of railroad 
extension are also to be instituted. 


* * * 


HE illustrations used in ““The Presidents 

of America,” which appeared in the 
April NATIONAL, were inadvertently pub- 
lished without proper credit to the Pan- 
American Bulletin, Washington; D.C., and 
to the Dorrance Company, New York 
City, who kindly loaned these cuts to 
the. NATIONAL. We hasten to apologize 
for the omission, and regret very much 
that the credit line did not appear upon 
the photographs used. All the beautiful 
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Capitol cuts, also the group picture on 
page 821, and photograph of the President 
of Argentina appeared in the NATIONAL 
through the courtesy of the Pan-American 
Union. For all half-page photographs of 
the South American Presidents we are 
indebted to the Dorrance Company. 
The good work that has been done 
by both of these organizations through 
their official mediums, the Pan-American 
Bulletin and Foreign Trade, has greatly 
promoted the very important commercial 
co-operation between the Americas. 


* * * 


WE quote below a few sentiments 
which, as they reached the pub- 
lisher’s desk among other communica- 
tions of “sterner stuff,” came (with due 
regard for rules of mixed metaphor), like 
bursts of sunshine from a cloudy sky: 


“T like it (‘Heart Throbs’) for the many 
beautiful poems which it contains, some of 
which I had entirely lost track of, and was 
afraid I would never see again.” 

Hobart, Okla. R. M. Cotter. 


““*Heart Throbs’—a contribution of literary 
gems in a nut shell.”’ 
Mrs. JoHN Scott NoOBEE. 
Seattle, Wash. 


“It (‘Heart Throbs’) is just such a book as 
I have always wanted, and to vouch for its 
appeal to me, will say that my own home- 
made scrap book contains many of the pieces 
found in ‘Heart Throbs.’ ” 


Mrs. LESTER STRAIN. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“I have been interested in your magazine 
and have felt that it is one of the papers that 
treated public men fairly and dealt with 
national, and all other matters, intelligently 
and honestly.” 

Henry E.{Burnuam. 
Manchester, N. H. 


“I have received my back numbers of 
the NATIONAL MaGAzINE and am enjoying 
them, especially Arrairs AT WASHINGTON. 
Many of those snapshots are rich and have 
the spice of real life about them.” 

Rev. Ws. Laurie Hib. 
Barium Springs, N. C. 


“This is a beautiful book (‘Heart Songs’)— 
beautiful in its make-up and in its contents. 
The name, ‘Heart Songs,’ is appropriate. 
These are songs that stirred the hearts of 
our fathers and mothers, with the tenderness 
of love, with the thrillof patriotism, and with 
the ardor of battle. Here, too, we find: the 
tich humor and abounding fun of the olden 


time. These songs of the heart run the 
gamut of human emotions. It is fitting that 
they should be preserved. The book is a 
classic and the world is your debtor for its 


preparation.” 
. H. A. Haves. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“The gem of your books is ‘Heart Songs.’ ” 
RIcHARD M. JoNEs. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


g phionenhad is more significant of the 
increasing prestige of New England as 
a vacation region than the change that 
has taken place at Kineo, Moosehead 
Lake, Maine. It means much to the tourist 
public that such a world-renowned con- 
cern as the Ricker Hotel Company, of 
Poland Spring fame, has run up its flag 
in the very heart of the most attractive 
part of the great Maine wilderness. 

The popular and historic Mount Kineo 
House, which has stood at Moosehead 
Lake in one form or another ever since the 
memorable visit of Thoreau to the region 
in 1846, has been extensively remodeled and 
enlarged since last season; and not only 
this, but it has been made more attractive 
and modern in architecture and furnish- 
ings since its purchase by the Maine 
Central interests. 

A new five-story wing, 170x 50 feet, 
and a fireproof kitchen, 100x75 feet, have 
been added. In this new wing are pro- 
vided a large number of additional rooms 
for guests, with fifty private baths. Every 
one of these rooms has an unobstructed 
view of the magnificent scenery for which 
the entire Moosehead region is famous. 

Two commodious hydraulic elevators 
have been installed, placing the house in 
this respect on a plane with the best in 
New England. It is the new dining-room, 
however, that will bring forth the strongest 
encomiums from the guests of 1911. Two 
hundred feet long, with ample width, it 
has appropriately been termed “a marvel 
of space and roominess.” 

A fireproof power-house of brick, with 
chimney one hundred feet high, and con- 
taining two boilers of 150 horse-power 
each, has also been built. It contains two 
1500-light dynamos, as well as a steam 
engine and powerful fire pump of modern 
type. The water supply system is one of 
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Other styles | 
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advantages 
of the 
~ 6 99 
~\‘goose-nec 
tone-arm 


The patented Victor ‘‘goose-neck” 


: ‘ Zo The patented Victor “‘goose-neck”’ 
tone-arm in playing position. ; 


tone-arm when not in use. 






“What makes the Victor tone so sweet, clear and natural, and of such 
splendid volume?” people ask as they become captivated by the unequaled 
Victor tone-quality. 

The ‘“goose-neck” construction of the tone-arm is largely responsible. A 
little thing in itself, but a great big thing in what it accomplishes. 

It puts tne weight of the sound-box in the proper place and at the proper 
angle to get the best results from every record. 

Its flexibility enables the reproducing point to follow the lines of the sound- 
waves so closely that every detail is reproduced with absolute fidelity. 

And besides improving the tone, the “goose-neck” adds to the convenience 
of using the Victor. 

This exclusive patented “goose-neck’”’ is only one of the many valuable 
features that help to make the Victor the world’s greatest musical instrument. 

If you have never heard a Victor of the present day, go to the nearest 
Victor dealer's and hear it. You'll be astonished at the height of perfection 
it has reached in recent years. 

And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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the striking features of the Mount Kineo 
House arrangements, both gravity and 
direct pressure ‘service being available 
for domestic and: fire needs alike. Prob- 
ably no summer hotel in existence has 
a better fire-protection service. 

The wholesale improvements that have 
been inaugurated throughout the entire 
1600-acre estate owned by the company, 
include the moving of smaller buildings 
about the hotel. Parks about the grounds 
add much to the view. 

The status of the Mount Kineo Huuse 

as the largest and most luxurious inland 
water hotel in the United States is en- 
hanced by the presence of an annex with 
thirty-six rooms and some twenty attrac- 
tive cottages owned by the company. 
These have every privacy of a home and 
may be rented by families or private 
parties. The enlarged establishment is 
now able to accommodate fully five hun- 
dred guests. 
* The hotel is equipped throughout with 
steam heating; its drinking water is from 
the purest of springs. For indoor pleasures 
there are card rooms, parlors, writing 
rooms, smoking rooms, children’s play- 
rooms and an excellent library. One of 
the best orchestras obtainable will give 
daily concerts in the attractive music 
room. 

Of the outdoor attractions of Kineo 
and its neighborhood, a volume might be 
written. The beautiful lake, forty miles 
long and ten miles across ‘at its widest 
part, harbors vast schools of trout, togue 
and landlocked salmon, the gamest that 
ever gave battle to fisherman. Indeed, 
the possibilities of Moosehead Lake from 
a piscatorial standpoint have done even 
more to make famous the big sheet of 
water than its incomparable scenery. From 
May till October fishermen from all parts 
of the United States and Canada try their 
luck in Moosehead waters. The region 
is a very paradise of aquatic sports. It 
has a large flotilla of canoes and motor 
craft and a sizable yacht club, with its 
own attractive house. Here afternoon 
teas and bridge parties are often held. 

ok ca * 

After the regular vacation guests and 
fishermen have departed, the hunting 
season is ushered in. Mount Kineo has 


long been the favorite rendezvous for 
large numbers of nimrods intent upon 
securing antlered trophies for their dining- 
rooms or dens. Great numbers of deer 
and moose are killed annually by hunters 
who make Kineo their headquarters, and 
these, when not in camp, find comfortable 
accommodations at the New Kineo House 
Annex. Throughout the fall and summer 
seasons competent guides are always on 
hand to conduct hunting, fishing or canoe- 
ing expeditions to any part of the Maine 
wilderness. 

Its admirable situation has made Kineo 
the greatest canoeing center in America. 
It is the natural gateway in northern 
Maine to the vast network of rivers. Golf 
is another favorite outdoor pastime at 
Kineo. Its splendid links are elevated 
to command a glorious view of the lake 
and its surroundings. Bathing, driving, 
walking and botanizing—even clay-pigeon 
shooting—are among the attractions of 
the place. 

* * * 

Mount Kineo, the striking promontory 
situated about midway of Moosehead 
Lake, and from which the hotel takes its 
name, is one of the most picturesque ele- 
vations in Maine. Its summit is one 
thousand feet above the lake, which in 
turn has a similar elevation above the sea 
level. The mountain is practically a solid 
mass of flint, and has always occupied a 
prominent place in local Indian tradition 
and history. The panorama alone gives 
new life and inspiration to the weary city 
dweller. 

Mr. C. A. Judkins, who has done so much 
to popularize Kineo with the public, is 
to remain as resident manager. Mr. 
Judkins is an ideal executive and is held 
in great esteem by all who have been guests 
at Kineo in late years. es 

Recognizing the importance of the recent 
changes at Kineo, the transportation com- 
panies have been quick to arrange an 
improved train and steamboat schedule 
for the 191i season, and the through ser- 
vice from New York will land passengers 
at Kineo in about seventeen hours, from 
Philadelphia in twenty hours, from Wash- 
ington in twenty-three hours and from 
Boston in nine hours. The through sleep- 
ing, parlor and dining car service will this 
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year be the most complete ever furnished. 
All things indicate a record-breaking 
visitation of tourists to all parts of Maine 
this year. 

* * * 


HE commercial attention of the entire 

Western Hemisphere was drawn to» 
the recent Pan-American Commercial 
Conference, held during February at 
Washington. The Conference was or- 
ganized by Mr. John Barrett, Director- 
General of the Pan-American Union, to 
discuss along practical lines Pan-American 
progress and preparation for utilizing the 
completed Canal. The sessions were held 
informally in the Hall of the Americas of 
the new Pan-American Union Building 
in Washington. 

The addresses delivered by President 
Taft, Secretary Knox, Senator Root, (who 
has been keenly interested in the subject 
since he was head of the State Depart- 
ment) Speaker Champ Clark, President 
Farrell of the American Steel Company, 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
Latin-American Union, and other dis- 
tinguished foreign guests, were especially 
interesting and suggestive. 

With practical discussion and exchange 
of opinions between officials of authority, 
governmental and private trade experts, 
on one side; and representatives of com- 
mercial firms, and of manufacturing, im- 
porting and exporting interests, on the 
other, the Pan-American Conference was 
far-reaching in its results. 


* * * 


LAWYER’S RECOLLECTIONS,” 
by the venerable George A. Torrey, 
born at Fitchburg in 1838, and admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar in 1861, will be 
of interest to all lovers of well-written 
biography which brings vividly before the 


reader the lives and living and business 
conditions of a past generation, when the 
railroad and telegraph were in their 
infancy, and street cars, electric lights, 
the telephone, and power elevators were 
undreamed of. Mr. Torrey’s picture of 
“the simple life’ of his boyhood and 
youth is a pleasing introduction to his 
college career at Harvard, when a class 
of one hundred students was considered 
an evidence of college development, and 
seven hundred dollars a year was a liberal 
allowance for college expenses. 

The curriculum and personnel of the 
college and law school are very pleasantly 
and effectively depicted, and many anec- 
dotes, for the most part of an humorous 
complexion, give color and force to this . 
relation of the judges, courts and causes 
which have furnished the principal epi- 
sodes of Mr. Torrey’s career. Publishers: 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


* * * 


VERY editor and advertiser is con- 

fronted with the great problem of 
securing suitable headings, appropriate 
titles, catchy phrases—something to ex- 
press by a few strokes of pencil or pen a 
distinct and original thought, or to con- 
vey an idea in a sentence of four or five 
words, an epigram, a clear title suited to 
the NATIONAL. Every reader who has in 
mind a heading, a phrase, an idea which 
he thinks would make telling matter on a 
magazine page is earnestly requested to 
send it to the Editorial Department of 
the NATIONAL Macazine. If you have a 
suggestion for an advertiser, send it direct 
to him or send it to us. Advertisers pay 
well for ideas. Any contribution will be 
paid for at our regular rates for the class 
of work to which it may belong. Now 
see how much you can help out the edi- 
torial “brain box.” 
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The name suggests greater value in actual 
worth as well as musical expression than that 
of any other plano: maker — past or present. 
To own a Steinway 1 1s to possess the best. 


Th A meen Steinway 000 fears 
e Constructed to produce ina piano of = ight 
Steinway 5 oe the same musical expression that 


always individualized the Steinway 
Vertegrand Grand — “An Upright Piano of Grand Value.” 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


ame name of the Stein- 
way dealer nearest you, 
together with illustrated 
literature, will be sent 
= request and men- 
lon of this magazine. 
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Genuine 
Holeproof Hose 
are sott, extra light-weight 
and perfection in style. Yet. six pairs 

are guaranteed six months. This saves all 
darning and, in large families, a great deal of 
hosiery expense. Try them today and learn 
what you sacrifice when you wear other hose. 
We use the finest yarns we can buy. Cotton 
yarn can be had in this country for as low as 
30 cents per pound, but we pay for ours an av- 
erage of 70 cents. We get the cotton from 
Egypt and from the Sea Islands, because it 
grows longer, stronger and softer there. Thus 
the hose can be softer and lighter in weight 
than hose-made from cheaper, bulky and weak 
yarn. Hose made from cheap yarn must be 
harsh to be strong. “Holeproof’ of equal 











strength 
is light, stylish, soft 
and attractive. “Holeproof,” 
today, is worn in all places of fashion, for no 
cotton hose ever looked, felt or fit any better. 
No cotton hose ever cost more to make. 
We use only pure silk thread in the silk 
goods. 


$55,000a YearforInspection 


So careful are we of our quality that we 
spend $55,000 a year merely to see that each 
pair that’s sent out is perfection. A special In- 
spection Department does nothing all day but 
examine the hose for the slightest defects. 


Nine Million Pairs 


All this expense we take from our profits, 
for we sell our hose at the price of the common 
kinds. We couldn’t, then, give you this quality 
if we didn’t sell so many pairs, for it is our 
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—for Men, Women 


and Children 


enormous 
volume of output— 
not our profit per pair—that 
allows these expenditures. We are making, 
this year, nine million pairs. 

“ Holeproof,” light, soft and attractive, cost 


four times to make what some guaranteed hose 
cost, yet sell at the same retail price. 


Carb osckl Gro. 


Every pair of genuine “Holeproof” bears 
that signature on the toe. Unless it is there 
the hose are not genuine “Holeproof”—no mat- 
ter.who says so. If you want the finest hose 
ever made, the original guaranteed hose, the 
kind backed by thirty-eight years of experience, 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 869 Fourth St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TAMPICO NEWS CO., S.A. City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic. 





oleprooffiosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN 












look for the 
“Holeproof” trade-mark and 
that signature. Six pairs of plain or 
mercerized cotton “Holeproof,’ guaranteed six 
months, cost $1.50 up to $3.00,according to fin- 
ish and weight. The men’s sox. are made in 
twelve colors, ten weights and five grades. 
There are seven colors, three weights and three 
grades for women, and two colors, two weights 
and three grades for children. Silk hose for 





men cost $2.00 for three pairs, guaranteed three 
months. Three pairs of women’s stockings 
cost $3.00, guaranteed three months. The gen- 
We'll tell you the 


dealers’ names on request, or ship direct where 


uine are sold in your town. 


we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt 
of remittance. 

-Write for free book, 
Feet Happy.” (173) 


“How to Make Your 
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HE simile may be the most 
forcible figure of speech, ad- 
mits Miss E. J. C., but the 
likening of a woman to a 
billiard-ball is too violent. 
A speaker in Miss C.’s town 
recently quoted from ‘“‘some 

absurd old cynic” the following philoso- 

phy: ‘‘Women are like billiard-balls on a 

table—they never move until pushed.” 

There was more, too, about the helpless- 

ness and lack of initiative so prominent in 

womankind. 

Miss C., who, if I mistake not, is an 
ardent suffragette, would “give anything” 
to know the author of the billiard-ball 
theory. _Can someone help us trace the 
villain? 





* * * 


A suggestion from Mrs. Agnes G. comes 
nicely, I think, within the offices of our 
Home Department. She feels that “a 
page of the NATIONAL devoted each month 
to correcting words and sentences would 
be very instructive.’ Her examples of 
“two words mispronounced daily” are 
“empire” and “lingerie,’”’ which she says, 
to be “quite correct,” must be said ‘‘om’- 
pare” and “lan-je-ray.” Perhaps some 
of us might take exception to Mrs. G.’s 
dictum. The extensive Anglicism of 
French words has caused much agitation. 
The word in American form, however, is 





a matter for question. Indeed, I have 
vivid recollections of a shopping tour. 

A friend had sent me off to town for 
an extra few yards of peau de cygne. “Now 
remember,” were her parting words, ‘“‘two 
yards and a half of blue po-de-see-ny.” 

“Two yards and a half,” I repeated 
faithfully in the first store, “two yards 
and a half of blue po-de-see-ny.” 

“Oh, po-de-sheen!’”’ corrected the superior 
saleswoman. “Mr. Clark ’”’—to the dapper 
young floorwalker—‘‘isn’t the po-de-sheen 
in the annex?” 

“Have you po-de-sheen?” I asked cau- 
tiously at the next stop. 

“‘Poo-de-sheen-yay, did you wish for, 
madam?” 

I doubt not that many of us have fallen 
into similar snares. And sometimes I 
think that the out-of-town women who 
can write the stores for imported goods 
have much to be thankful for. 

* * * 

Hard hands are brought about from 
exposure, rough usage, in other words, 
housework—have you not always thought 


so? Anyone might have soft hands, I © 


should have been reasonably sure, if rose- 
water and glycerine were faithfully applied. 
But palmistry upsets this pleasant theory, 
and takes an opposite tack. 

“Your hands are not hard because you 
have worked hard, but you have worked 
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THE HOME 


hard because your hands are hard. Your 
hands are not soft because you have not 
worked, for you will not work because your 
hands are soft.” 
* * * 

This bit of science comes from a small 
volume which I happened upon the other 
evening—“‘A Guide to Palmistry” by 


Mrs. E. E. Henderson. Now reading the — 


palm, it.seems to me, is vastly more enter- 
taining than “telling fortunes” by cards. 
Many of us are familiar only with the head 
line, the heart line and the life line of our 
palms. Here is something about fingers. 
“The division .of the fingers that. is 
nearest the palm stands for the body, the 
middle division represents the mind, and 
the highest joint the spirit or soul. If 
the top joint is longer than the other,” 
states Mrs. Henderson, “it denotes a 
character of too much imagination, great 
ideality, and leaning toward the theo- 
retical rather than the practical. When 
the middle joint of the finger is long, it 
promises a logical, calculating mind—a 
very common-sense kind of person. When 
the lowest joint is longest it indicates a 
nature that clings more to luxuries than 
to the refinements of life; a mind that 
If they 


looks for utility before beauty. 
are nearly alike and especially if the length 
of the finger equals the length of the palm, 
it indicates a well-balanced mind.” 


* * * 
We were talking of diaries—this dear 
little old lady and I—for when she came 


in to visit me, that dull Sunday afternooh, 
I was smiling over the pages of my long- 
abandoned record. 

“Comparing notes?” she laughed. 

“I’m not keeping a diary this year,” 
I confessed. ‘“They get so tiresome.” . 

“Why don’t you have a ‘Surprise Box’?”’ 
asked my visitor. 

“Get a box, you know—any sort will do, 
but wooden is best—seal it, and make a 
small opening. When anything interesting 
happens during the day—or .week—just 
make a note of it on the first bit of paper 
that comes to hand, affixing the date. Slip 
it into the box when you can. Sometimes 
you will feei like writing a careful review 
of a day’s proceedings; often a hurried 
outline will be scrawled on the train. The 
notes will surely lack conformity and they 
won’t be dry. 

“Then at the end of the year take them 
out and put them together.” 

I was immensely pleased with the idea, 
and have already sealed, slit and stationed 
to service a “Surprise Box” upon my wall. 
You know the charm of suspense; I pass 
the suggestion along. 
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F OR the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion.must be paid in full. to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your ow7 term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
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FOR SCOURING. TINS 
By Arthur J. Bullock 


Common soda is excellent for scouring tin, 
as it will not scratch it and makes it look 
like new; apply with a piece of moistened 
paper and polish it with a piece of dry paper. 


A SUGGESTION 
By Gertrude E. Morehead 


To prevent the currants or raisins from 
settling to the bottom of a cake, roll them in 
flour, then stir them into the batter. This 
will do the trick. 








